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HIGH WATER AT LRITH. 


rs Days. Morn. Even. Days. Morn. Even. 
Dec. 1821.| M. H. || Dec. 1821.| OM. H. M. 
i Sa. 1| 6 2] 6 48 | M. 17 | 8 7 | 8 36 
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af M. 3 8 20 8 54 W..19 | 10 15 10 46 
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Ww. 10 37 11 10 Fr. 21 0 
: Th. 6 | 11 41 Sa. 22 0 35 0 38 
f Fr. 7 0 12 0 41 Su. 23 1 19 1. 38 
Sa. 8 1 35 M. 24 1 58 ae 
Su. 9 ae coecll 2 28 Tu. 25 2 37 2 55 
M. 10 2 53 3 14 W. 26 3 15 .3 34 
Tu. 11 3 38 4 0 Th. 27 3 53 4 13 
W. 12 4 23 4 44 Fr. 28 4 33 4 55 
Th. 13 5 4 5 Qt Sa. 29 &. 18 5 35 
Fr. 14 5 47 6 7 Su. 30 5 57 6 20 
Sa. 15 6 28 6 49 M. 81 G 44 7 Ii 
Su. 16 7 #16 7 38 
MOON’S PHASES. TERMS, &c. 
Time, Dec. 10. Salmon Fishing in Forth aid 
First Quarter, Su. 2. 48 m. past 0 noon. Tay. 
Full Moon, Su. 9. 44— 3 morn. 22. Shortest day. 
Last Quarter, Su. 16. 32 8 morn. 25. Christmas day. 
New Moon, Mo. 24. 53 0 noon. 


First Quarter, Mo. 31. 41 | 1O0aftern. 


*,* The Correspondents of the and Literary 
Misceivany are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications 
for the Editor to Ancutnatp Constante & Comrany, Edinburgh, or to 
Loneman and Company, London; to whom also orders for, the Work 
should be particularly addressed. 
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Go Correspondents. 


Lapy MorGawn AnD M. Dupin.—We have had the honour to receive the fol- 
lowing note from the celebrated author of ** Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne :”— 
“* Lady Morgan, dans une lettre remplie d’injures contre |’Edinburgh Magazine, a 
jugé convenable d’insérer une Note injurieux contre le Colonel du P——, auteur de 
l’ouvrage joint a cette Note. M. l’Editeur de "Edinburgh Magazine est prié de 
lire cet ouvrage, et d’en dire son opinion avec toute la franchise qui peut charactériser 
une honnéte et juste critique. 

** M. Dupin est arrivé 4 Dublin avec les recommandations de Lord Hutchinson, 
ancien général en chef de l’armée d’Egypte, et n’a pas eu besoin de Lady Morgan, 
pour remplir object important de son excursion 4 Dublin, celui de préparer des 
matériaux pour ses Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne.” 

Notwithstanding we had finally, and, we have the vanity to think, effectually 
closed our own account with Lady Morgan, we deem it an act of justice to this “ in- 
telligent Frenchman,” who has, in a most cowardly manner, been accused of deliberate 
treachery, and violation of the rites of a hospitality which he had courted, to quote, 
first, Lady Morgan’s tirade against him, and then a sentence or two, taken quite at 
random, from M. Dupin’s little work, entitled, ‘“* Lettre d Mylady Morgan sur 
Racine et Shakespeare, (Paris: Bachelier et Delaunay, 1818.) The ** Note’ in- 
jurieux” is as follows: ‘ One (review) was published by Colonel Du P———, now a 
member of the Institute of France. This gentleman introduced himself at my honse 
in Dublin, (having no other mode of making my acquaintance), where he was hos- 
pitably entertained, and presented to many persons of rank and fashion. A few 
weeks after his departure, appeared his book written against my ‘ France. When 
M. Du P. read to me the complimentary passages in the opening of his MS., I 
little guessed the virulence which was to be displayed, upon a purely literary topic, in 
its subsequent pages.” (Letter to the Reviewers of “ Italy,” p. 3.) Now, in the first 
place, M. Dupin’s book, the title of which we have already given, is not written “against 
my France,” of which M. Dupin appears to be a greater admirer than we would have 
expected to find a person of his learning, taste, and discernment, but against Lady 
Morgan’s account of the French Theatre—( Vide France, Book VII.) ; and, above 
all, against what the author considers her sweeping and ineffectual attempt to de- 
preciate Racine, (of whose works M. Dupin has proved that she is grossly ignorant, 
See “ Lettre,” &c. pp. 105 and 107, in particular), in order, to aggrandize Shakes- 
peare. In the second place, Colonel Dupin, so far from displaying any “* virulence”? 
towards Lady Morgan personally, has, at least in a’ dozen places, expressed his 
esteem for her private character, and his admiration of her talents and ability as a 
writer. In the last place, we will lay a moderate wager to prodiice, from the 
“* Lettre sur Racine et Shakespeare,” as laudatory commendations of “my France” 
as the indefatigable industry of her Ladyship’s booksellers has been able to cull from 
all the newspapers and minor reviews of the empire. A brief extract or two, and we have 
done ; at the same time earnestly recommending Colonel Dupin’s performance to all 
impartial persons, who take an interest in such discussions. ‘* Dans l’automne de 
1817, retenu 4 Dublin, par les suites d’une chute trés-grave, j’eus le plaisir d’y voir 

y Morgan, et de m’entretenir avec elle au sujet de quelques-unes de ses opinions 
sur le Théatre Francois. Nos conversation eurent le résultat de toutes les discus- 
sions verbales. Elles rendirent chacun de nous un peu plus entier dans son opinion, 
qw'il ne l’étoit avant d’avoir éprouvé la contradiction.—Avant d’examiner quelques 
vpinions hasardées sur les tragiques Francois, et spécalement sur Racine, l’auteur de 
cette lettre croit devoir presenter au public [’erpression sincére de sa consideration 
pour Mylady Morgan.—Aprés cet avertissement, l’auteur se croit en droit de 
Penser que ce qu'il combat dans les idées de Lady Morgan, n’affecte en rien le carac- 
tere et le mérite de cet écrivan, auquel il est le premier a rendre hommage.” Aver» 
‘ssement. Votre ingénieuse owvrage sur la France du public yn accueibdont 
vous devez étre justement satisfaite,” p. I. Speaking of certain “ satires acharnées” 
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published against France,” M. Dupin adds, in the very highest. style of compli- 
ment, “ On laisse les médiocres productions mourir dans l’oubli qui sen empare de 
tui-méme ; on s’efforce par mille moyens d’abattre la renommée naissante des bons 
écrits publiés par @habiles auteurs,” p. 2. ‘“* Vous écrivez avec une vivacité, un 
abandon qui seduisent le lecteur,” &c. p. 21. ‘ Lady Morgan, l’auteur de plusieurs 
rontans pleins de sensibilité, Timagination, de delicatesse, et d'une aimable ligéreti,” 
&e. p. 129.“ Je ne cesserai jamais, je le répéte, de rendre un sincere hommage a 
vos talents, et a vos intentions,” p. 140. If M. Dupin be a calumniator, who, we 
would ask, can be a panegyrist ? 


Nothing but want of room, this month, has prevented us from laying before our 
readers an abstract of M. Dupin’s masterly “* Notice Nécrologique sur John Rennie, 
£sq. Ingénieur Civil, et premier Inginieur de la Murine Royale d’ Angleterre, Ad- 
resste al’Institut Royal de France.” 


The “ Sonnet on reading Lady Morgan's. * Italy’” has some halting, some me- 
diocre, and some exquisite lines. ‘To this inequality its author must ascribe its non. 
insertion in our Poet’s Corner. If truth be an ingredient in good poetry, the last two 
lines are altogether excellent : 


** A hireling such as this I mourn to see 
Profane the still great name of Italy.” 


Let A. M. look attentively into the verses we generally publish, and if he, or she, 
discover any thing half so miserable and meagre as his, or her lines, we engage to 
publish them without farther delay. 


_. The verses of T. P. do him credit, as they indicate both feeling and fancy ; but they 


-betray haste, and contain some very ambiguous expressions, and other macula, quas 
ineuria fudit. 


“A LAMENT from the German” has just been received. We suffer no commu- 
nication to pass unnoticed. G. has our thanks. 


“ Adolescens” is too young to pass muster. If he would only wait patiently, he'll 
gtow older by and by—and, doubtless, wiser too. Poetry does not come by instinct. 
‘The poeta nascitur non fit, is all a joke. 


We have the honour, and, what is more, the pleasure, to acknowledge the receipt 
(on the eve of publication) of “ Nugae Canora, Part I.,” and, when we inform 
@nré that we reserve his much-esteemed communication for our December num- 
ber, in which part at least, if not the whole, shall appear, we thereby acquire a right 
to hold him firmly to the redemption of his spontaneous pledge, to forward incontinent 
the remaining parts, together with “ other pieces in-prose and verse, which may per- 
haps suit us. | 


The “* Tender Mother’s Complaint” has merit enough to entitle it to a place in 
our pages, were it not that we have passed a decree, as unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes, to admit nothing, in the shape of poetry, which has previously appeared in 
any other work. When the author sent these pathetic lines for insertion to “ The 
Harp of Caledonia,” we regret to learn, that that instrument was so much out of 
tune, as to suffer them to appear in “an incorrect and miutilated form.” But, for 
the Persian decree just mentioned, it would have given us infinite pleasure to have 
restored the ‘* mutilated form” to symmetry and grace. The “ Narrow House, 
though simple and natural, is inferior, in poetical merit, to its companion. 


The Documents illustrative of Royal Visits to this part of the United Kingdom are 
highly curious and interesting. If we obtain the consent of the gentleman who was 
so kind as to transmit them, we shall keep them én retentis till the King’s ‘visit to 
Scotland is a matter, not of newspaper gossip, but of certainty. Their value would 


_ be utterly destroyed by present publication. ‘They shall be used at the proper time. 


The Edinburgh Magazine is not the proper channel for blishing ‘ Multiplication 
Table. Let this satisfy Mr C. M. Willich. i 
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Correspondents. 


The author of the paper on “ The Recreéative' Review,” which he is at considerable 
pains to abuse, is, we conjecture, some young German who has played truant, and 
escaped from the birch to commit indiscriminate havock, both on Latin and English. 
“ Magazine,” he spells “ Magazien:” the Latin word ordo” starts up 
from his magic goose quill: fucundia’’ becomes very properly fecundia ; 
 versate” the verb imp. becomes * versati” the part.: the unfortunate Spanish Je- 
suit Xavier has the wicked sobriquet Exiaver fixed on him: and sundry other mar- 
vellous transformations are effected, in all respects quite worthy of one who had made 
considerable progress in the colloquies of Erasmus, and the Mother’s Catechism. 


We receive communications regularly from all the parts of speech. Here is,one—~ 
aye, and a respectable one too——from the Greek preposition Msg. How this offi- 
cious, but sometimes serviceable little Helot, should have indited some fifty lines of 
English lambics entitled “* Autumn Fireside,” far surpasses our powers of divination 
to determine. But, be that as it may, to avoid all.IMsgphrastic verbiage, we can 
honestly certiorate the foresaid preposition, that, of his eight fellow-labourers, we give 
a decided preference to the article. 


The paper entitled “* Literary Quarrels in Germany” is under consideration. 


We hope soon to be able to present our readers with a series of articles under the 
head of “ Lonpon,” (an inexhaustible subject !) in which Institutions, Characters, 
Society, Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, and the State of Parties, shall be touched 
on with an impartial and fearless hand. The literary Argus, who has undertaken 
this formidable task, will have occasion for all his eyes, both behind and before ; 
but we have learned, by experience, that his optical powers are no less faithful than 
numerous ; and we will bet the amount of the purchase-money of Lady Morgan’s next 
** ambulating” venture,” that not a pin shall escape him. It will, however, be his 
business neither to praise nor censure indiscriminately, but “ to hold the mirror up 
to nature, to show Virtue her own image, and Vice her own feature, and the very age 
and body of the time its form and pressure.” 


Our Bath Correspondent is too shrewd a fellow not to perceive that we should com- 
mit ourselves most unpardonably were we to publish his clever, wicked, pungent 
article, yclept “* The Pump-Room.” He is a charming retailer of scandal, however. 
Let him publish “* Six Weeks at Bath,” and, we'll answer for it, he shall speedily 
realise a deeent fortune. Every dowager in the empire will purchase a copy—coute 
qui coute. 


We beg to inform our Athenian friend, STEMANOS PANPIQTHY, that his Anas- 
tasian ** ADVENTURE IN ATHENS” will appear in our December publication. 


Our readers cannot regret more than we do, that “* THE Pirate” will not be pub- 
lished in time to allow us to get up a review of it, however hastily, for the present 
month. ‘Time and tide, says the proverb, wait forno man. The inexorable arrival 
of the 20th, which comes round, we grieve to say, as regularly as the taxgather, com- 
pels us to send forth our present number, by so much less interesting and attractive 
than we had anticipated. 


We have resolved to delay all notice of Sir R. K, Porter's Travels till the _—- 
tion of the 2d volume, which is announced for Novespber. 


Part of “‘ The Mutiny” is rendered quite illegible, by the sealing wax, . when in astate 
of fusion, having penetrated through the envelope of the letter which contained it, 
and consolidated a considerable portion of both leaves of the sheet of paper. As far 
as we can judge from its appearance in its present mutilated state, it would require a 
g00d deal of brushing, in order to be fit to meet the public eye. the ign reat 
is excellent, and will not be lost. 4 


The learned and ingenious paper “ On the Modern Greeks” oo too late for this 
month, It is too long, but in other respects — and shall make its — 
in due time... 
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To Correspondents, 


* A Constant Reader’ has suggested the propriety of our raising forthwith the 
price of this Miscellany, and, consequently, increasing the space devoted to original 
communications. An additional sixpence, we agree with him in thinking, no very 
great increase, _At present, we are.no doubt unable, from want of room, to give an 
equal variety svith cont y works ; but, from the’ great accession of literary 
strength which we can calculate on, we readily pledge ourselves for the gradual, but 
certain, improvement of this “‘ National Work,” as Mr Hogg so correctly describes it. 
The subject is, however, under consideration. 


With regard to Politics, ‘* the glorious privilege of being independent” has hitherto 
been our pride and our boast; and we are now satisfied, that we have been successful 
in establishing our claims to a virtue as rare as it is estimable, in these days of poli- 
tical duels, law-suits, and botheration. One gentleman, for example, than whom the 
earth does not carry a better or a worthier, consigns us to the devil wholesale, for our 
accursed Toryism ; and another cunning man, who, as he is at the lug of the law, 
may be supposed to know a great deal, positively declines perusing our modest and 
unpretending pages, because they smell so rank of .Whiggery....‘¢.Who.shall.de. 
cide when doctors disagree ?”” Will our readers infer, from this horrid discrepancy, 
that we blow hot and cold with the same breath? We feel that they will not; on 
the contrary, they will admit, that an Editor, in these days of schism and dis- 
sension, who is allowed on all hands to be neither Whig nor Tory, and yet has cou- 
rage to declare boldly his sentiments were he either, is fully entitled to lay claim to 


the high prerogative of the most questionless independence.—-We should like to. hear 
from the man who says nay. 


If, as is most likely, we have omitted to notice the communications of any of our 
numerous correspondents, we hope the oversight will be ascribed, not to intentional 
neglect or disrespectful feelings, but to the true cause, the bustle and hurry of writing 
against time, in order to be ready to weigh anchor by a stated day. We are proud to 
say that, for some time past, we have noticed a progressive improvement in the com- 
munications of our friends, which affords us the sincerest pleasure, both as an earnest 
of greater future excellence, and as a proof that the tone of learning and feeling com- 
municated to our pages has been felt, and is about to produce its proper fruits. Once 
for all, we render our friends our most hearty thanks for their kind assistance, of 
which we pray a continuance. 
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THE CHANCE DINNER. 
(Continued from last Number.) 


Mrs Carter, whom we found amu- 
sing her two children, received us 
with that sort of pleased and cordial 
smile, which gives assurance of a 
kind and benevolent heart. The first 
thought of some women, on such oc- 
casions, is about the task of arran- 
ging matters for unexpected guests ; 
and the second, about disguising 
their selfish solicitude, and getting 
up the proper look of a hospitable 
welcome. This mental process is 
easily discerned, and not easily for- 
got; but to Mrs C., the former of 
these ideas seemed never to occur, 
nor did she force an expression of sa- 
tisfaction which she did not feel, in 
an oppress of combining with 
the pleasure which she naturally de- 
rives from society, that of pleasing 
the friends of her husband. ‘“ You 
see,” said I, “ my dear Mrs C., we 
er free and easy with you. But I 
leve you permit no apologies in 
cases like this.” fete 
Mrs C. None whatever, unless for 
not a free and easy with me. 
Though Carter and I frequently dine 
alone, especiaily in term-time, yet I 
every day hold myself prepared for 
some forlorn bachelor, whens he may 
dnap ramble. 
. ow your ctice ; a 
when I eseape tion but, I 
am sorry to say not sé r state, 
the practice shall be mine. ~ 
Mrs C. Neither of us relish large 
Parties, and what we save, by giving 
VOL. Ex. 


few of these, we employ in adding 
comfort to the mode of living we pre- 
fer. To prove what I say, and to 
shew that the company of a friend is 
a part of our daily plan, I shall not 
quit the room, nor give a single order, 
till dinner be announced.—Off, chil- 
dren, to the nursery ! 

R. Why s0 soon? 

Mrs C. Because I wish you not to 
dislike them. I can compute exactly 
the pleasure you take in them, by 
that which I (who am constitution- 
ally fond of children) take in those 
of other people: and I know, by this 
criterion, that the interlude of the 
Bons Enfans is generally most suc- 
cessful when it is shortened. You will 
think of them kindly, if you have 
never seen them but with pleasure. 

As we had to wait for no loiterer, 
either of the dawdle or the dandy 

cies, we were soon summoned to 
the eating-room. The dinner was 
plain, but genteel; and served up 
with that neatness, approaching to 
grace, which had become the habit 
of the family, from the example of 
its heads. ‘The skill and attention, 
which were not 
thi uiring scientific cookery, 
fd net bees spared, in the simpler 
processes of the art to which they 
were confined. Our conversation was 
cheerful and unconstrained, as it will 
always be among people who speak 
to please, and not to shine. It was 
also pretty equally divided: for the 
sae nature, which endeavours to 

eep every member of a company sa- 

tisfied with his own exertions and 

importance, — way of giving 
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society its greatest charm), avoided 
any topic which was not likely to 
be equally interesting and intelligible 
to all. Many things were said not 
worth repeating ; but the disposition 
from which they flowed was more 
cious than a thousand dons mots. 
ohnson recominends convivial meet- 
ings, not so much for colloquial re- 
creation, as for the pepsrieion of kind- 
ness; and I could have exchanged 
some of the wit and wisdom of the 
surly sage, for more examples of at- 
tention to his own recommendation. 
Mrs Carter having withdrawn with 
the children, who had for a few 
minutes been readmitted, we were 
left to sip our wine, and nibble at our 
filberts. A dessert of this kind is not 
unfavourable to conversation ; for, 
like a lady’s knotting, it supplies a 
gentle and optional exercise, Just suf- 
ficient to keep, the mind alert, but 
not to engross its attention. It serves 
the same purpose as those expedients, 
whieh some men habitually employ, 
to quicken mental by, muscular ac- 
tion. A certain clergyman, I have 
been told, could not compose a sen- 
tence, unless he was turning his snuff- 
box in his hand. The thread of a 
discourse is an expression which Joe 
Miller derives from the custom of a 
counsellor, who, when speaking, con- 
tinued to wind and unwind a thread. 
round his finger; and haying one day 
lost his auxiliary clew, lost his elo- 
quence, and his eause along with it: 
and of the same nature was the habit 
of a,Roman pains who, during his 
harangues, always paced to and fro 
at the bar, so that he was sometimes 


The Chance Dinner. 


[Nov. 
rious changes of subject, took the fol- 
lowing turn: 

R. Was happily 
pressed, Vanstricht. How boils = 
speak English ! 
__V. Not so Well as I ought,after 
having been for years in this coun- 
try. Some of your words I shall 
never learn to pronounce. 

R. sO! 

V. From_ physical impossibility. 
If there be any sound, which we = 
not accustomed to utter, while our 
infant organs are flexible and soft, no 
exertion. will make us, do it, after 
these become rigid, and have their ac- 
tion cireumscribed by habit. Trans- 
fer a, Northumbrian, at the age of 
three or four, to another county, and 
he will soon pronounce.the letter R 
in the usual way; but at,twenty,. it 
is out of power. 
Well, I only wish that kcould 
speak a one. continental dan 
as_correctly as you do.ours, By, the 
way, Homerton sets off for Paris on 
Monday. weer sons Vis: 
Yes; and had nearly. been of 

R.. Pray what.preyentsrit? 

C.. The same. weakness ,which,,,1 
fear, has defrauded me of many en- 
joyments: Indecision. is abgut a 
fortnight since Homerton told me of 
his intention, and of his. wish, that! 
should accompany him... Being, at 
that time, perplexed with,a, multipli- 
city of professional concerns, 1 found 
the to decide. on this, proposal a 
teasing and gratuitous addition 40 my 
perplexities.. ;My first. impression, 
therefore, was. unfayourable 


asked, not how many hours, but how 
many furlongs he had spoken? To 
persons like these, the act of passing | 
the bottle, or peeling an orange, gives final resolutions. AtJength,-1 found 
some, relief; and, indeed, I believe time. to hear ..the, pleadings .of my 
most men. will acknowledge, that own mind en beth 
\ there. are times when, from a dislike the 
to speak, without some interru non 

for , their ey 
cel) &, propensity to mterrupt. them- 
selves and that, under the cover.of I. 10 51 
t y.can advance their at.a distances she chances ofsearsith- 
colloquial forces with | nese, and overfatigne, and every other | 
and anore success, than.when expec- (li ing cikeamistance.« » These 
tation.is raised, by seeing them free objections were | 
to. give undivided, attention to their which reminded.me (of: theopleasure: 

rse, But, to proceed, with my of ..visiting mem ecenes,! charactess, 
narrative, oun conversation, after va- and mannerss afi actually: bebeldine 


and first impressions, though we may 
think them effaced, are, eftener than 
we su the latent cause of our 
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characters, and manners ; of actually 
bcholding things which I had so often 
heard and read of, and comparing my 
conception of them with the original ; 
of the enlivered interest I should 
ever after feei in what concerned 
them, and of the increased confi- 
dence and precision with which I 
could talk of them. Next came Ti- 
midity, anticipating mortification, 
embarrassment, and awkwardness, 
from imperfect practice in the lan- 
guage. This was answered by the 
unrefutable fact, that I had now the 
very best nity, which had 
ever offered, cf doing what I had lo 
intended, in the serge of a frien 
who was familiar wi e language 
and the country, and with a long va- 
cation just commencing. 
t.” But I suppose you d judg- 
ment till another hearing. anf 

C. I did so. Yet this could not 
prevent the question from forcing it- 
self upon my thoughts, at the most 
unseasonable times ; and even when 
the pressure of occupation made me 
forget it, I could not forget that there 
was acause of uiet awaiting me 
when my business should be finished. 

R. 1, and I suppose all others, 
have experienced similar feelings. 
Suspense, indeed, even on matters of 
no great moment, is so subversive of 
peace, that I have sometimes thought 
a decision preferable to a slow 
one. e former may lose you a 
prospective good, but it relieves you 
from a present evil. I have observed, 
that men like you, Carter, of a lively 
fancy, and quick association of ideas, 
sustain a more uneasy conflict, before 
coming to a determination, than the 
dull and obtuse. The latter have 
before them only the prominent, or 
at least the real alternatives of the 
case; while the former exhaust the 
strength which the act: of deciding 
requires, in balancing, not only reali- 


ties, but a thousand ee con- 
sequences, none of which will pro- 
pr tr An argument for one 
of alternatives, which 

itself to a' man.of this description, 
begets a second, and that a third, till 
they accumulate to such @ number 
as he hopes will easily turn the scale ; 
but when he encounters, in the-train, 
an objection to: his reasoning, the 
same process of thought is repea 
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in favour of a con decision, and, 
by a similar accumulation, restores 
the equipoise. A mind in this state 
which obbquely the 
whi es obliquely 

valley till it strike the mountain on 
one side, and, when reflected, hur- 
ries with equal violence to the bar- 
rier upon the other. But pray con- 
clude your account. 

C. That I can do in a moment. 
Finding suspense impair, not only 
my tranquillity, but the attention 
which my business required, I was 
under an indispensable necessity of 
ending it; and not having time to 
work up my mind to a positive deci- 
sion, I suffered my vis inertia to de- 
cide in the negative, which, implying 
no change, and coming nearest to no 
decision at all, demanded less con- 
sideration. To avoid a short unea- 
siness, I incurred the danger of a 
long repentance. 

. It were well if decisions, from 
the same motive, were confined to 
matters so insignificant as a Trip to 
Paris. But many, I fear, are under 
its influence, in adopting their most 
important and irretrievable mea- 
sures, such as resolving on a profes- 
sion, on a marriage, or on plausible 
pecuniary speculations. Young men, 
who are the most impatient of dis- 
quiet, and the least qualified to guide 
even their internal reasonings to a 
conclusion, will fluctuate between 
several professions, till they become 
hypochondriacal, and make their 
choice at last; not from rational pre- 
ference, but to get once more a night 
of sound refreshing sleep, to which 
they have long been strangers. A 
friend told me that he deliberated on 
his marriage, which had many rea- 
sons for, and prt! against it, till 
the distraction of his mind became 
intolerable, and, in the end, forced 
him to marry, for the eure of @ ma- 
lady which the thought of marriage 

created. The match proved ra-~ 
ther unfortunate ; bat he conscles 
himself with the ‘reflection, that 
though he has got a vixen, he has 
- V. The cases you have stated ‘are 
the most puzzling of any, ‘because 


| generally occur but once’ in-our 
wh 


en'we have to resolve 


a question, which is not only difficult, 


but altogether new, we know not how 
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to set about it. Courage is learned 
by practice, and so may decision. 
To me, for instance, who have tra- 
velled much, Homerton’s proposal 
could have occasioned little hesita- 
tion. I should easily have perceived 
on which side the advantages lay ; 
and Carter, I presume, can, with 
equal promptness, determine whether 
or not he will undertake some ques- 
tionable cause, a proposal which, in 
similar circumstances, would throw 
me into endless perplexity. 

C. Tobe sure. What we mutt 
do every day, we soon do with ease. 
The most arduous of all human du- 
ties is probably that of commander of 
a t army, on whose decisions, not 
only the instant fate of 100,000 men, 
but even the whole future destinies 
of his country may hinge, for then 


on the insect wing 
Of one small moment ride th’ eternal 
Fates. 


He must acquire the habit of chu- 
sing, almost without consideration, 
between the hazardous alternatives, 
which the unexpected casualties of a 
battle are momentarily presenting ; 
yet even this habit we see experience 
e gains it, I suppose, 
gaining confidence in himself, train 
repeated success; and by learning 
not to be too curious and minute in 
his anticipation of consequences. 
C. The first of these lessons pro- 
is extempore decisions have former- 
ly issued well, he will rest on th 
conscious evidence of his possessing 
that sort of intuitive judgment, of 
which the reasoning is so rapid as 
not to be tible. He trusts that 
its effects will continue the same as 
before, and is thus relieved from 
thought, which is the greatest im 
diment to decision: 
we are told, is 
wer ; and perhaps the same thing 
de for a man, 
n whom the symptoms of this qua- 
lity are’ strong, acquires 
efice over others. Inabili- 
resolve is accompanied with a 
mortifying consciousness of helpless- 
ness‘ and imbecility. It is’ natural 
for us, therefore, ‘to infer, that unu- 
sual promptness of ‘resolution flows 
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from a proportional superiority of 
mental vigour, and di us to 
resort for aid to him who 
it. The tear of emotion with which 
we receive any account of high and 
happy decision, such as Wellington’s 
order for a general charge, at the 
— moment when it ought to 
ve been given, springs from our 
instant perception of the numerous 
exalted qualities, which must com- 
bine, like in a focus, to produce 
this splendid result; and our admi- 
ration of a mind so'singularly gifted, 
shews with what facility we would 
acquiesce in its powerful and salutary 
guidance. 

C. Yes; and our contempt for 
the reverse. A physician of my ac« 
quaintance has an injudicious and 
unfortunate habit of hesitating, in 
the presence of his patients, between 
different modes of cure. Nay, he 
will even oe any proposal of the 

tient himself, provided it be harm- 
ess; and, in ence of this 
artless simplicity, ap t po- 
verty of resource, though he is a 
man of great professional skill, the 
confidence of his employers has been 
withdrawn, and transferred to infe- 
rior practitioners, who have address 
to disguise their doubts, and who 
are presumed to understand, because 
they affect a steady and peculiar 
opinion both on the case and the 

V. I knew two: counsellors at 
Dresden, one of whom, was much 
employed in arbitration,’ chiefly be- 
cause, from a constitutional impa- 
tience of laborious thought, he was 
always ready, or rather hasty, to de- 
cide ; while few applied to the other, 
though of higher talents, whose mi- 
nute investigation of cireurhstances 
caused a slowness of progress, which 
was interpreted into slowness of parts. 
It is difficult to say, whether deci- 
sion without talent, or talent with- 
out decision, be more: disadvanta- 
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The conduct ‘of 
was natural, proceeding 

ly: from weakness oftheir own. 
Men will often compound, by losing 
money, or risking injustice, de- 
liverance from. the’ pressure sus- 
V. ifthis can, with: 

priety, be called. a! weakness\’ 
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sons of feeble character cling to de- 
lay and uncertainty for the sake of 
the slight portion of hope which. is 
mixed with them, instead of boldly 
confronting their destiny, and, suf- 
fering the worst at once. You sure- 
ly would not ascribe such dastardly 
endurance to force of mind, any 
more than you would ascribe that 
virtue to one, who should prefer the 
lingering, but lenient pain of a 
white-swelling, to the momentary 
agony of amputation. 

R. The conduct we are speaking 
of may unquestionably proceed from 
opposite motives. A man who thinks 
his plea sufficiently investigated, and 
urges decision that he may clear his 
mind of a curable disquiet, acts with 
propriety and vigour ; while he, who 
first submits his case to enquiry, and, 
from childish impatience, presses for 
a sentence, though the enquiry may 
be incomplete, exhibits the imbecility 
of undertaking what he wants forti- 
tude to go through with. Human 
dispositions are so various, even when 
leading to the same act, that any ge- 
neral proposition concerning them is 
liable to error ; but we are so fond of 
system, and so delighted with the 
discovery of universal truths, that 
we often invent them when they do 
not exist. 

C. I shall, notwithstanding, ven- 
ture on another, which is, that there 
belongs to the human mind, in its 
sound and natural state, a craving 
after certainty, on every subject, and 
@ constant struggle to obtain it. 

R. Not universally. Were this 
craving as uniform as you suppose 
it, pleasure would uniformly accom- 
pany its gratification ; but I can enu- 
merate many things from which the 
mind derives pleasure by remain- 
ing in doubt; things which a man, 
who knows how to. minister to his 
own satisfaction, would. desire to 
continue obseure and undefined, so 
that his imagination, might delight 
itself with magnifying or dimini 
ing them at will. I shall instance 

to ‘know. its. precise extent 
Who would be:so, foolish .as. to sub- 
Ject it.to the. Lydian stene? . From 
a dread of this, folly, always de- 
Pprecate pecuniary transactions among 
friends.» By. frietals I.do mat mean 
relatives nor ordinary acquaintance, 
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but men who possess in, each others, . 
affection.a treasure far .beyondany, 
that money can purchase; and one, | 
therefore, which. shonld never .be., 
staked for the mere, removal, of, a, 
temporary embarrassment.;. Such , 
persons never think of computing the . 
limits of each. others. 
indulge the dream that it has.none.; 
but when money-dealings are intr 
duced, these seldom fail to dissolve , 
the fiction. The introducer wrin 
from his friend the painful truth, 
** thus far does my affection go, and 
no farther ;” and even though its.ex- 
tent may seem to others singularly 
great, it will always disappoint the 
romantic fondness, which vel swell- 
ed it to infinity, but which, forget- 
ting the occasions, on which “ igno- 
rance is bliss,” provokes the same 
fate as the hero of the Arabian tale, 
who unlocked the mysterious~ and 
forbidden chamber, and forfeited a 
paradise of sweets for his pains.’ 

V. Lhave experienced what .you 
describe. I once had a young ¢léve, 
who thought, as indeed I. thought 
myself, that my affection for him 
was proof against gvery trial, I had 
never grudged him small accommo- 
dations ; but, at length he asked one 
of such amount, as | judged it pro- 
per, for his own sake, to refuse; and 
though I conceived his. grateful ve- 
neration for me such as nothing 
could shake, his disappointment, be- 
trayed him into expressions of un- 
equivocal Here,; there= 
fore, by the fatal touchstone, we as+ 
certained exactly the quantity and 
uality of that regard. which, ti 
en, had been, like omne tgnotum, 
pro magnifico. The soothing vision 
vanished with the, obscurity which 
gave it birth ; and a friendship, which 
was in the gratifying state, of dai 
increase, instantly changed to that, of 
daily decline, which, I, believe, is 
harsher to the feelings than total dis- 

R. Iwill now extend)my 
to the understanding, of fi 
Of that we delight to.thimk, hi > 
as @ justification of our attachment 5 
ane it is, therefore, unpleasing to pee 
it, by, any circumstance, reduced 


low the;rank..which. we, ha 
ite, The feeling af friendship, 


stricted, to beings, of species, 
and is strengthened hy every MEW 
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discovery of congeniality between the 
nature of our friend and our, own, 
the last of which we are ever prone 
to exalt into the standard of 
xcellence. I suspect we should re- 
Bf, COMI ess, on finding the 
report. of his bodily organs differ 
rom that of ours, so, as to, preclude 
e.comparison of our.sensations ; if, 
for example, he,saw a yellow colour, 
where we saw a green; or if a sub- 
stance which .to. us was sweet, to 
hig was bitter. But similarity of 


- operation in our rational powers is 


still.more necessary ; and hence I 
believe few men differ.on any 
culative subject, to which the judg- 
ment. is. frequently and keenly. di- 
rected, without a diminution in their 
estimate of each others understand- 
ing. Itis this, in part, 
all topics of conversation, makes po- 
litics the, least. kindly. In_ politics, 
man. approves,.or disapproves of 
certain measures, as best. or. worst 
for the good of the whole commu- 
nity, and, consequently of himself ; 
it is therefore a-subject which, 
though, apparently general, excites 
all the irritation of a private and per- 
sonal. concern... On that subject, 
therefore, as.on.all subjects of indi- 
vidual ‘interest,, we are ‘sure that the 
reasoning powers will be, tasked to 
; and we find 
eif possessor irration opposi 
what we consider to for 
our advantage, but for his own, we 
are inclined. to think, that..we have 
seen his. understanding fairly weigh- 
ed in the balance, and found .want- 
ing. According to Cicero, idem sen- 
tire de republica, is one of the strong- 
est bonds. of friendship ; the cause of 
which I conceive to be, that, if. we 
do not suspect, the integrity of one 
who differs with, ua, on public quea- 
ns,| we have no alternative, but to 
wp blame on his understanding, 
can 


of its object. to et inn 
When came to. this. country. 
I got acquainted with,a.man ef -let- 
ters, -to. whom,, from. what «I, had 
heard his various -excellence,. 
‘procured jan introduction. . My- ad- 


‘miratign,of him was excessive... To 


me‘he appeared in that state of in- 


definite elevation which Relton de- 
scribes, leaving my imagination. {ree 
to invest him with all the noble qua- 
sities it could devise. Hearing him 
discourse. in public .on. the. general 
principles of politics, 1 thought him 
far exalted above its petty. details, 
and formed to move m tacdee 
of principles alone ; but when he at 
tach to one of the 
es e y> co ning, accord~- 
the’. vulgar custom,. all his 
and patronage to.its adherents, 
is character became subject to ana- 
lysis, and sunk from the lofty emi- 
nence to. which my fancy had,raised 
it. Before this, his soul appeared to 
be something, as the. Psalmist says, 
too high to understand.” After 
this, 1 understood: it.perfectly. It 
was just like the other souls around 
Truly, gentlemen, between you 
both, my poor theory. has met but 
with scurvy.treatment. am still 
bold enough; however, to hazard ano- 
ther. general proposition, on ,which 
ou may try your, acumen ;, and it 
that certainty and -clearness are 
constituents of beauty ;, and the du- 
bious and obscure, of sublimity- 
R. 1 doubt, Carter, if this be much 
less vulnerable -than.: the other. It 
is too peremptory and unqualified ; 
though it does not seem so 
hical, as. the theory of Burke, 
when he accounted for the emotion 
of beauty from a relaxation, and for 
that of sublimity, from. .a, tension of 
the nerves. . 1 question if Burke had 
ascertained the. fact, that the emo- 
tions of which he speaks are really 
accompanied by-these physical chan- 
; but.even af he had,,as long as 
connection of body and mind is 
so completely; unknown, they could 
no more be stated, as canse and ¢f- 
feet, than, the, submersion: of the 
Goodwin sands, -and the puildi ng of 


us. te. thinga that, are scarcely 
of separations (Beauty ard 
generally blended, and 


: 
| 
sO obvious ;; and friendship will of = hate mt Manes 
turally, decrease, with an apprehend- 
ed deercese in_the intellectual worth 
tion. The-north view from, Win 
sor ‘Terrace is, beautiful -hy: its, soft- 
ing hues into which, its horizo 
dually melts, partake of the sublime, 
» 


and yet contribute to its beauty. On 
the other hand)! I doubt if ‘the ‘Ca. 
thedral of Strasbure would create 
the emotion of subliiiity, notwith-" 
standing its towering magnitude, and 
dusky ‘colour, were itian awkward 
and misshapen mass, and without 
beauty in the! form ‘and: finishing of 
its details. In short, the qualities 
of beauty and sublimity shade'so in- 
sensibly into one another, that it 
seems impossible to draw a strict line 
of demarcation between them. Any 
proposition for this purpose I should 
consider open to attack. © 

C. Mine, I Believe, will ‘apply 
better to mental, than material, ob- 
jects. Ina poem, for example, beau- 
tiful passages ouglit to be perspicu- 
ous ; for beauty isa quality which 
should be at once, and 
require no study’ find it’ out: 
Beautiful images, too, for the same 
reason, should ‘be presented with all 
the illusnination and clearness of out- 
line which verbal portraiture ‘can 
produce. If they are shown under 
2 faint and uncertain light, their 
beauty may be’ suspected. But ob- 
scurity in a’ poém often creates or 
heightens the sublime; ahd when 
this is not the case, it is offensive. — 

R. Your doctrine I believe might 
pass, when not too strictly stated ; for 
if sifted with rigour, I suppose ex- 
ceptions might be found to it. At 
present, however, I shall only re 
mark, on the subject of obscurity, 
that, though among the most power- 
ful instruments in the hands of the 
poet, it is Oné which requires the 
nieest judgment to manage with suc- 
cess, and in’ the management of 
which, I suspéct, our greatest writers 
have sometimes etred.' When. des 
scribing objects which ‘are pen, be- 
cause incomprehensible, if, in the 
impatiént’ throes’ of to 
express its néw cofiception, they in- 
advertently take the aid of a 
obvious and fainiliar idea, it instant- 
ly degrades the'whole; drop of 
Water thrown’ ayn vapour makes 
the dirti‘and flick ‘vélume ‘col- 
lapse original bulky Super- 
human agents should ‘always ‘be pre- 
sented under stich @ to de- 
ter us! from “attempting to ‘form a 
cleat image of themioof they are 
described something which is 
exclusively’ human, *thecmind’ will 
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eagerly catch at the help to compre- 
hension supplied by such hint; ‘atid 
bring down the to’ 
conformity with itself: ‘The gods’ of 
antiquity are seldom sublime’; be 
cause the poets exhibit them without 
that cincture of holy ‘and unap+ 
proachable shade, and without ‘that 
apparent dread or despair of’ explan- 
ation, which repels’ every” hope of 
understanding, or even ‘imagining 
their attributes. When Ovid makes 
Jupiter sculk with a paramour under 
the trees, because, he says, they will 
thus escape the eye of Juno, he’ is 
not only human, but meanly human: 
Even when the gods are introduced 
more respectably, | sitting in their 
council-room, and making speeches ; 
the description is so circumstantial; 
and the agency’ so exactly like our 
own, as to make us forget ‘that there 
is any difference between ‘the nature 
of the agents. fancy‘ resorts’ to 
a court of Aldermen, or of Fndia Dis 
rectors, and paints the seené from a 
counterpart, in which’ sublimity ‘is 
the last thing it should look'for. ' I 
know not if Milton himself can beac 
quitted of similar oversights; though, 
of all poets, he was' perhaps’ the most 
successful in availing himself of the 
obscure, and breathing round his 
work that atmosphere 
and overawing mystery, in whi 

objects are beheld, not only superior 
in magnitude, but al dissi+ 
milar to every thing y, in form, 
character, and’substance. ‘The 
bered horrors of his infernal assembly 
must ‘be felt by all ; yet its debates: 
and proceedings so nearly resemble a 
council of war, in a discomfited axmy, 
that we can searcely prevent the mind 
from flying to this prototype; and ‘by 
employing ‘it to give’ distinetness to 
our we’ must, in so’ far, 
impair ‘portentousg subli 
The same sort of objection will ap 

to the angel conversing over his’ des- 
sert of fruit with Adami ‘and’ Eve’: 
Arid when two persons of the ‘Trinity 
are represented ‘ag 
giving alternate opinions on the dis- 
orders of creation, we ary ja 
thé explanatory picture ‘of! human 
father and son, in’earnest conferenee 
on matters’ of ‘deep. concern’; and, 
like sehool-boys whom’ @ translation 
«withdraws from the original; we dwell 
on the last of these two vacents; «ill 
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almost forget is any 


-is.an object, sc 


unlike ourselves, and po 
thitig conceivable, that the mind is 
to rest.in.the belief of its 
mere infinite existence, without any 
struggle-to form discriminate ideas 


of its a and actions. »But when 
Milton analyses the specific motives, 
and traces.the succession of — 


in the divine mind, end es 

when he makes it resort to t arth 
ficial aids of logicand eloquence, this 
humble disposition insensibly abates. 
We obtain a measure for what before 
was infinite ; we compare, and com- 
pute the difference between the wis- 
dom of the Deity and that of man, to 
which the poet makes it so nearly si- 
milar in its operations ; and by the 
very act of yenturing to do so, the 
greatness of the former sinks to in- 
significance, in. contrast with what 
we believed. it, while wrapt in the 
i obscurity abstract 


entity. 

C.. ‘The error, seems. to. be: still 
ake when a.superhuman being is 
made i@ employ, not only the mental, 
but the aaterial instruments, which, 
under the: pressure of necessity, men 
have invented to assist their feeble~ 
ness. |What,can be more | 
than the » in the Iliad, of Sux 
piter to other. gods, that he and: 
they should pull at the opposite ends 
of a chain, to try their strength ? As 
we read this: We can scarcely: 
forbear a smile'at the boyish tuggi 
of the two parties, mer almost think 
we hear them erying Yo ho. Soon 
after, the same god finds hims¢lf 
unable’ to’ predict the fates of two 
combatants, ‘till he weigh them, like. 
a huekster of prophecy, pair, of 
scales ; a Milton has. 
been 86-injirdicios as to copy. 
ton also makes the Creator ‘take the’ 
help’of of compasses, in sketch, 
verse } a mec artic at 
tal to the brief, 
explained affirmation; that.he called: 
it to, the, werd..of his: 
POWCT aoy obived tar wot 

Yow would, advise the: poet: 
state, the: results; 
cesses, on. itheosame principle» 
made Johnson say 
who thinker; “but bad” great 


Shine 


BheGhance Dinner... 


he. 
‘ar nd the. 


cou ce ye. ur. 


reasons, may be “given fon: ery 


Homert do not, mend..at. 
lags the. of sere, 
nor by. telling us that the 
plements were made of go 


on the ,contrary,, betrays 
sciousness that every extrinsic deco- 
ration was required, to withdraw at- 
tention from intrinsic . 
of, the idea... 

R. Like the disband, in the story 
of three wishes, who,consoles his 
wife, when the pudding attached it- 
self to her, nose, with. a promise, that 
as his last 1 remaining wish should be 
for wealth, he would ¢ enclose the oA 
cious and. offensive in a le 
ver case. 

C. Milton’s description of Satan i is 
deservedly admired, for, in my  opi- 
nion, notwithstanding ‘(present 
hypercritical humour. into. which we 
have slid, it exhibits the noblest con- 
ception of such a which. poet 
or painter ever formed. -Yet even here, 
perhaps, he is chargeable with a slip 
of the kind which, we are discussing, 
by making that circumstantial and 
exact, which should rather have been 
abandoned to, the; exaggeration ;of 
fancy.. The staff of the fiend is said 
tall the of an 

iral’s. shi ere we have a 
given -b by which, ‘like “an 
ellwand, we can settle the stiture of 
him who should -have™beett 
shewn to us “ towering, above, 
height. Aecording to the usual p pro-. 
portion ‘of the staff to the man, le 
must have ‘about’ 24D-feet: a 
figtire, to'be'sure; ‘Gf terrific, proceri-, 
ty, and sufficient for grenadl 
even in’an of demons 5 but its 


sublimity’ woul think lave 
gether” th 
ems, 
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ferent from all terrestrial means of 
offence, till the poet introduces the 
devils employing pieces of ordnaiice, 
by which, for a while at least, the 
battle is kept in suspense. He thus 
offers a precise datum for. calculating 
the forte ‘of those terrors, under 
which, while they remained indistinct 
atid Gn tious, our imagination 
sunk, without dating to ‘form a speci- 
fic idea of “their nature, But’ this 
diffidence cedses, as soon as we know 
that they were just sufficient to over- 
come the power of artillery. 

V. Ohe jam satis! We are really 
driving too fast. "Were it possible 
for Milton to overhear our literary 
cossip, I have little doubt that he 
would smile with scorn at our pre- 
sumption. Arrogant, conceited, and 
impertinent as modern criticism has 
become, ft is scarcely credible that 
three ciyil gentlemen should, by a so- 
ber glass of wine, bé so strangely aci- 
dulated into as many Zoili ; and for 
every filbert they break, should find 
a blemish in that divine poem, which 
only one individual, since the world 
began, was gifted with ability to exe- 
cute, and which approaches nearer 
than any other uction of human 
genius toa work of inspiration. Ad- 
dison, I think, has praised some of 
the passages’ which you have censu- 
red ; and, with all deference for the 
wisdom of the censurers, I shall still 

What Milton) wrote, and Addison ap- 

prov’dy 

Must sure be right. | 

(Here the footman entered, and 
said that Mrs Carter was expecting 
us in the drawing-room.) 

V. This is most seasonable. We 
shall make a good exchange of cant 
for coffee, and terminate our aspiring 
dialogue at its highest point of ele- 
vation. It began with my English, 
a ends with the battle of the an- 
gels. 

R. Yet you will find that all our 
topics were connected. The fila- 
ment, to be sure, was sometimes. so 
fine as to be scarcely visible, but was 
never entirely dissevered. When the 
stream of conversation is permitted 
to flow as easy and unconstrained as 
ours has been, its course will 
rally follow the line of beauty, ne- 


ver broken, yet ever bending ; and 
VOR. Ix, 
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I would counsel him, who ‘delights 


in the luxury of such a conversation, 

never to decline the offer of a Chiince 

G. 


pert 


THE CARAVAN IN THE DESERTS: 
it Loneliness, to dwell 
In woodland shade, or hermit 
To pierce the forest's twilight: maze, 
Or from the Alpine summit gaze 
For Nature there all joyous reigns, | 
And fills with life her wild domains; . 
A bird’s light wing may break the air, 
A fairy stream may murmur there; | .- 
A bee the mountain-rose may seek, _. 

A chamois bound from peak to peak ; 
An eagle, rushing to the sky, 

Wake the deep echoes with his cry ; 
And still some sound, thy heart to cheer, 
Some voice, though not of man, is near. 


But he, whose weary step has trac’d 
Mysterious Afric’s awful waste, 
Whose eye Arabia’s wilds hath view’d, | 
Can tell thee what is Solitude ! } 
It is, to traverse lifeless plains 

Where everlasting stillness reigns, 

And billowy sands, and dazzling sky, 
Seem boundless, as Infinity ! 

It is, to sink with speechless dread 

In scenes unmeet for mortal tread, 
Sever’d from earthly being’s trace, 
Alone amidst unmeasur’d space, 

*Tis noon—and fearfully profound 
Silence is on the desert roynd. | 

Supreme she reigns, above, beneath, 
With all the attributes of Death ! 

No bird the blazing heav’n may dare, 
No insect ’bide the scorching air ; 

The ostrich, though of sun-born race, 
Seeks a more shelter’d dwelling-place ; 
The lion slumbers in his lair, ; 
The serpent shuns the noontide glare ; 
But slowly winds the patient train 

Of camels, o’er the blasted plain, 

Where they and man may brave alone 
The terrors of the burning zone. | 
Faint not, oh Pilgrims! thqngh on high 
As a volcano flame the sky ; 

Shrink not, though, as a furnace glow, 
The dark red seas of sand below; 
Though not a shadow, save your own, | 
Across the dread expanse is thrown : 
Mark, where your feverish lips to lave, 
Wide spreads the fresh transparent wave! 
Urge your tir’d camels on, and take 
Your rest beside yon glist’ning lake; ~~ 
Thence, haply, cooler gales may spring, 
And fan your brows with lighter wings — 
Lo! nearer now, its glassy tide 
Reflects the date-tree on its sides) 


Speed on ! pare demights.and genial aie; 


And verdant shade await you there ; 
3 
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Ol? glimpse of heav’n! to him unknown 

That hath not track’d the burning zone ! 

—Forward they press—they gaze dis- 
may'd— 

The waters of the desert fade ! 

Melting to vapours, that elude 

‘The eye, the lip, their brightness woo'd". 


What meteor comes ?—a purple haze 
Hath half obscur’d the noontide rays + 
Coward it moves in swift career, 

A blash wpon the atmosphere ; 

Haste, haste ! avert th’ impending doom, 
Fall prostrate !—’tis the dread Simoom ! 
Bow down your faces—till the blast 

On its red wing of flame hath past, 

Far bearing o’er the sandy wave, 

The viewless angel of the grave, 


It came—"tis vanish’d—but hath left 
The wanderers e’en of hope bereft + 5 
‘The ardent heart, the vigorous frame, — 
Pride, courage, strength, its power could 
tame 5 
Faint with despondence, worn with toil, 
They sink upon the burning soil ; 
Resign'd, amidst those realms of gloom, 
To find their death-bed and their tomb. 


But onward still !—yon distant spot 
Of verdure can deceive you not. 

Yon palms, which tremulously seem’d 
Reflected as the waters gleam’d, 
Along th’ horizon’s verge display’d, 
Still rear their slender colonnade, 

A landmark, guiding o’er the plain, 
The Caravan’s exhausted train. 


Fair is that little Isle of Bliss, 

The desert’s emerald Oasis. 

A rainbow on the torrent’s wave, 

A gem, embosom’d in the grave, 
The sunbeam of a stormy day, . 

Its beauty’s image might convey ; 
Beauty, in horror’s lap that sleeps, 
While silence round her vigil keeps. 


Rest, weary Pilgrims ! calmly laid 
To slumber in th’ Acacia-shade. —- 
Rest, where the shrubs your camels 
Their aromatic breath diffuse ; ver 
Where softer light the sunbeams pour, 
Through the tall palm and sycamore, 
And the rich date luxuriant spreads, 


Its pendent clusters o’er your heads, | 


Nature once more, to seal your eyesy 
Murmurs her sweetest lullabies 3 . 
Again each heart the music hails, 


Of rustling leaves and sighing gales ; 


the of watemp 
+. The extreme languor and, despon- 


dence produced ,by the. Simoam, «even 


when its effects.are not fatal, have: becn 
described by many travellers.) 


And oh! to Afric’s ehild how dear ! 
The voice of fountains gushing near ! 


Sweet be your slumbers ! and your dreams, 
Of waving groyes and rippling streams t 
Far be the serpent’s venom’d coil 

From the brief respite won by toil! ~ 
Far be the awful shades of those 

Who deep beneath the sands repose, 
The hosis, to whom the desert’s breath 
Bore swift and stern the.call of death! | 
Sleep ! nor may scorching: blast invade 
The freshness of th’ Acacia-shade ; 

But gales of heav’n your spirits. bless 
With life’s best balm-—forgetfulness ; 
Till night from many an urn diffuse 
The treasures of her world of dews. 


The day hath clos’d—the moon on hich 
Walks in her cloudless majesty. 

A thousand stars to Afric’s heav’n 
Serene magnificence have given ; 

Pure beacons of the sky, whose flame 
Shines forth eternally the same. 

Blest be their beams ! whose holy light 
Shall guide the camel’s footsteps right, 
And lead, as with a torch divine, 

The Pilgrim to his Prophet’s shrine. 
—Rise ! bid your Isle of Palms adieu, 
Again your lonely march pursue, 
While winds of night are freshly blowing, 
And heav’ns with softer beauty glowing. 


—Tis silence all—the solemn scene 

Wears, at each step, a ruder mien ;_ 

For giant-rocks, at distance pil’d, 

Cast their deep shadows o’er the wild. 

Darkly they rise—what eye hath view’d 

The caverns of their solitude ? 

Away !—within those awful cells, 

The savage lord of Afric dwells! 

Heard ye his voice ?-the Lion’s roar 

Swells as when billows break on shore ; 

Well may the camel shake with fear, 

And the steed pant—his foe is near. 

Haste, light the torch—bid watch-fires 
throw 

Far o’er the waste a ruddy glow ; 

Keep vigil—guard the: bright array 

Of flames that scare him from his prey ! 

Within their magie circle press, 

Oh wanderers, of the wilderness!) | 

Heap high the pile, and, by jits blaze, 

Tell the wild tales of elder days¢, 


 Arabia’s wondrous 


On warrior deeds and wizard spells, .,.. 
Enchanted domes, "mid scenes like these, 
Rising to Vanish with the breeze; 
Gardens, whose frafis gets, that shed 
Their light where mortal may not trea 
Ané@ genii, whose pedtly halls, 
Th’ eternal bilow heaves and falls. 


_ With. charms like these, of mystic power, 

Watchers beguile: the midnight 
Slowly that hour hath avity, 
And star by star withdraws its Fay! 
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Dark children of the sun! again 

Your own rich Orient hails his reign. 

ie comes, but veil’d; with sanguine 
glare 

Tinging the mists that load the air ; 

Sounds of dismay, and signs of flame, 

Th’ approaching hurricane proclaim. 

death’s red baniier streams on high 

ily to the rocks for shelter—fly 

io! darkening o'er the fiery skics, 

The pillars of the desert rise! 

On, in terrific grandeur wheeling, 

A giant-host, the heav’ns concealing, 

They move like mighty genii-forms, 

Towering immense midst clouds and 
storms. 

Who shall escape ? with awful force 

‘The whirlwind bears them on their course ; 

They join—they rush resistiess on— 

—The landmarks of the plain are gone ! 

The steps, the forms, from earth effac’d 

Of those who trod the boundless waste ! 

All whelm’d, all hush’d !—None left to 
bear 

Sad record how they perish’d there f 

No stone their tale of death shall tell, 

—The desert guards its mysteries well ! 

And o’er th’ unfathom’d sandy deep 

Where low their nameless relies sleep, 

Oft shall the future Pilgrim tread, 

Nor know his steps are or the dead ! 


A LIST OF EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE 
AND PARTS THEREOF IN ENG- 
LISH, FROM THE YEAR 1505, To 
1720, WITH AN APPENDIX, CON- 
TAINING SPECIMENS OF TRANS- 
LATIONS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTIONS, BY THE. REV. 
HENRY COTTON, D.C. LATE 
STUDENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
OXFORD. AT THE CLARENDON 
PRESS, 182], Svo. 


From the Dedication, we suspect 
the reverend author-to-be a Way. 
Itis thus: “ To the memory of that 
iriend, to whom, under’ Providence, 
1 am indebted for every thing except 
my birth, Dr Jackson, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, the pre- 
sent is, with every feel- 
ae grateful remembrance, inscrib- 
cd.” Now, it is well known that he 
is “ a wise child who knows his own 
father ;” and, therefore, as the late 
Dean of Christ Church was not the 


father of Dr Cotton, he (the doctor) 


is only under the obligation of being 


swathed-and dandled ‘by the! Dean. 


We will not, pursue the nursery 
subject further, for we are really 


obliged to Dr Cotton. for the volume 
before us, which is useful, and even 
necessary—in..the now almost. ne- 
glected department of Biblical Biblio- 
graphy. That it is a superficial, 
or rather sketchy performance, the 
author himself scems disposed to adl- 
mit; as he refers his readers, to the 
fuller descriptions. of Lewis, Herbert, 
or Dibdin* ;, adding, also, ‘* that a 
compilation like the present is not to 
be completed ‘“‘ by a man, but by 
men.” 

We differ from nim in this con- 
clusion. A good, correct, bibliogra- 
phical, and even critical, account of 
the earlicr printed English versions 
of the Bible, might be successfully 
executed by a single pair of hands ; 
provided such hands on been prac- 
tised in turning over the volumes 
from the presses of Zurich, the land 
of Hesse, Geneva, and London. Lewis 
did much ; and Cauttwell, as far as 


his preface to Bishop Wilson’s Bible. 


goes, has done his task very credit- 
ably. Lewis, however, was; of all 
writers, one of the most. common- 
place capacity. Burnett and Strype 
furnished him with the principal ma- 
terials ; but a good rummage of fo- 
linshed, and more eupecially of the 
martyrological For, must not be 
flinched from by his suecessor—who- 
ever he may be. ) 

Dr Cotton prefaces his list with an 
“Introduction” of about a dozen 
pages ; which is written in a smart, 
but not very elegant style, nor yet is 
it wholly divested: of interesting in- 
formation. We shall give a few 
specimens of what, we hope, will be 
avoided in a future impression of the 
work. At, page vi- the author ob- 


serves :—‘* he .(Lewis) does indeed 


describe the most remarkable edi- 
tions, and incidentally mentions the 

ssors of them; but still, as J 
said, his object, &¢.”» We hope Dr 
Cotton will not say so another time. 
This is vulgar. ‘Again, at page ix: 
“* J am yet to learn whether we now 


possess any copy of the ¢dition of the 
* By the bye, why does not this enter- 


prising and experiencéd Bibliographer give’ 
us @ new edition of Lewis Eng- 


lish Bibles? We'thinik if would 
in respect-tin repritation, and in 
profitsespecially' as more splendid’ per- 
fermances have’ been’ retetitly fotirid 
be less advantageous on the latter ‘score. 
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Great Bible, which Grafton! 
Whiteherch began'to print at Paris 
about 1538, ‘and of which ‘about 
four dry fats full’ were, by the: co- 
vetousness of an officer; saved from 
the fires of the Inquisition.” 
beginning of this' sentence is won- 
drously consequential, and ill adept~ 
ed to its conclusion. ‘I am’ yet to 
learn”-—may be ‘said by such men 
as Warburton, Horsley, and Parr— 
when talkiny #bout the  hierogly~ 
classical a ecological criticism— 
but. it ill assorts with a result, which 
is connected ‘with “four dry fats 
[quasi vats’] full” of Bibles. The 
story of these *‘ vats” is, however, 
very suspicious, nor does Dr Cotton 
furnish us with any euthority—al- 
though he may be in possession of 
such. It strongly savours of Fox. 
For ourselves, we are persuaded that 
neither Grafton wor Whitchurch 
ever planted a» foot upon French 
ground. The settlement of the dates 
of Cranmer’s Bible of 1540, and 1541, 
hardly deserves @ moment's discus- 
sion ; although we should have been 
glad to have seen wherein the edition 
of November 1540 differs from the 
edition of Afay in the same year. 
Again, at page x.:—“ Thus is it 
frequently in Lewis : perhaps not less 
so in his follower.” is is quaint, 
even to conceit.* At any rate it is not 
very academic composition. Dr Cot- 
ton has enriched his with a few 
foot-notes, (if they be of sufficient 
importance to justify as in this potent 
verb) of Mark Cephas Tutet, Esq.; 
inserted in Tutet’s own hand-writ- 
ing, in his copies of Dr Ducarel’s 
two meagre lists of printed editions 
of the Bible, published in 1776,1778, 
with which Dr C. “ fell in”—to use 
his own choice expression. “Other 
helps, which are ‘specifically men- 
tioned at page xii., smoothed Dr C.’s 
labours, and are, as far as they go, 
well deserving of being incorporated 
in the work. Butwe own, taking the 


Dr imakes use of the’ tetm 
“ univetsally,” (p. 110, and perhaps in 
other . places), in a unscholarlike 


for “always”—thus: “A 
has (genéraly, but not ewniversally) 31 
lines.” He means “ always.” The other 
adverb would comprehend cvery full page 
of every book. 


known to be in: existence 5 namely, 


whole of themi collectively, that they 
are mere ‘roasting potatoes” work— 
short rather than pithy, or vehe- 
Our chief: objec- 


tion to is, that 
Written in sort mpous tip-toc 
style, quite nincalled.- for, either by 
the size or. the. contents of, the 
volume. The author is known ‘to be 
a good scholar, and’ :a most worthy 
gentleman ; and if he willonly abate 
somewhat of the convocation air, or 
demeanor, in his fature compositions, 
he will do well and wisely. » “ 1 
should rejoice much (observes he-~ 
and we beg leave to attest our sym- 
pathy im his joy) to see a careful re« 
publication of the first edition. of. 
[yndale’s Testament, with various 
readings from the editions of 1534 
and 1536, and likewise from George 
Joye’s edition. It would be a euri-. 
ous and pleasing task to trace the) 
gradual change and improvement » 
which took place, as new light broke » 
in upon the minds of the translators. » 
Pleasing also to observe; {here is 
Dr Cotton’s quairitness again, | how 
marty of the earliest expressions have — 
withstood repeated revisals of the | 
translation, and are ee and ap- 
ed at this present day.”—p. xiv- 
The bibliographical notes of the 
author, (as he led 
are few sparing. 5B 
in his of the first and earliest 
language thats tomay, of Tyndale’ 
at is tosay, of 'yndale s 
first version of the New: Testament, 
without date, but supposed. to:be in 
1526, we are to find no 
mention made of particular de- — 
scription of the copy of this inestim- 
able little volume which appears in — 
the Bibliographical Decameron, Vol- 
I. pages 173-4, and which was taken 
from an examination of the most per= ~ 
fect copy of the book in question: 


from that in the Baptist» Collechon 
of Dr Gifford at Bristol. The anec-: 
dotes | related ‘by Dr: Cotton) have- 
been mentioned im the work just ne+ 
ferred to ; and in short,( we. believe)» 
by the compiler of: the Harleian 
talogue. Lord Oxford hark the gal- 
ineas, and to settle amannuity of 
. 20 fer life! upon shim...» Ames, 


an original. letter by. 
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Cotton, called it “ the Phenix of the 
whole library” of that noblemam >. 
Again, in the: Appendix; where 
many of the ‘rarer editions are de 
scribed ‘with more bibliographical 
fullness~and: which descriptions we 
wish had appeared im chronological 
order, in the previous pages—we find 
a particular notice of Coveriale’s Bible 
of 1535, the: author forgetting, et 
page 3, that Lord Spencer possessed 
a copy, which copy had been copi-~ 
ously deseribed in| the: printed 
of a work, which we suspect the li-« 
brarians of the Bodleian Library to 
be in the oceasional habit of consult- 
ing. Dr Cotton appears to have no 
knowledge of the Bible printed by 
Nicolson, in “Southwark, 1537, 4to, 
(not folio, as he describes), since it 
is briefly noticed at page 4, and 
omitted, among the fuller descrip- 
tions, at page 113. Nor ean he be 
taxed with unpardonable ignorance 
for such omission ; for it is. amo 
the very scarcest carly English Bibles 
in the world : haps even scarcer 
than Coverdale’s. We almost envy 
the author his discovery of an hither- 
to unknown cppy of first T'yn- 
dale’s New Testament, found by him 


in the library. of St Paul’s Cathedral, © 


but in a very imperfect and disjoint- 
ed condition... The beginning and 
end are wanting; and the leaves of 
the Gospels and Epistles are mixed 
together in a most wanton and higgle- 
dy piggledy manner. Dr €. proper~ 
ly hopes and trusts that this entre- 


mélé state may be rectified—the book — 
by Mr D.’s 


rebound, (we sup 
of; Bibliopegists, one 
Charles Lewis), and afterwards 
signed to the strong box and Bramah 
lock and key of the Librarian of St 
Paul's Library. 
length with him'in this. wish. 
Dean of St Paul’s.is qitite) alive to 
the well-doing of every thing’ con- 
nected with the preservation ‘of the 
We like very 
of Dr Cotton's Appendix, containing 
specimens of Various’ Renderings, 
ings), of ;Gen. ch. 
inning with 
Tyndale's Penitateuch Only 
tour verses: are’ quoted. in, 
same from «Testament, 
Mark, chy veri 
cately varying specimens (like shades 
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We go the whole . 


much: thé-first: part 


413 


in silk) of:the ‘olden tongub,’ 
make us anxious ‘for full exempli-+ 
fication of them upon the largest:anih 
completest scale. Let the author wn~’ 
dertake this task++when' he isinot ny 
the ‘Bodleian Library ;:'fotowe know’ 
hew valuable are his labours there, 
as connected with his office of Libra- 
rian. Not the least curious and sa- 
tisfactory are the Various Renderings 
of the éarly versions’ of the Psalms, 
with which the Appendix concludes. 
We shall select a specimen! that may 
startle the uninitiated, but whi 
will be joy and comfort:to the “* black 
letter dogs” of the Roxburghe Club. 


Psalters 1530. 


The hevens declare the maieste of God : 
and y® firmament sheweth aro his 
workes. +] 

On daye succeding a nother whetteth | 
continually owfe thoughtis: & on nyghte 
folowing a nother encresethe owre know- 

‘Edit. 1549 

us the Keavens'dé déelare; 

And the cGpasse thereof doeth shewd 


hys handworcke trulye." 
The day that succedeth shall teach > 
us yet a little more + 


And the nyght folowynge shall shewe 
more then that went before: 


Psalms, by Sterncholde. “Ed. 1551. 

The heavens and the firmament, .... 

_ doe: woderously declare:, ...., 

The glory of god omnipotent, 
his workes and what they are. 

Eche daye declareth by'his 
an other daye to comes) 

And by the night we knowe likewyse 
a nightly course to Tunne. (|| 


By Abraham Fraunce* 1591. 


Psalm vil, 4y . 


ruling, DOK i 


O Prince all-puysant, o King al-mightyly 
How wondrous by thy works, and how 


strange are thy proceedings! 


* Abraham Fraunce was auth?” 
“ The Lawier’s Logike, exempl ft 


nprinted by 
410.” Itis\a 
| of ‘quaint 
Latin, and English, 
iatter, from Spencers 


Common Lawe. Lond 


William How, &c-. 
very amusing book 
tions in old Freg 


especially iy 
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Thou hast thy greate name with moste 
greate glory reposed 

Over, above those lamps, bright-burning 
Lamps of Olympus, 

Ev'n very babes, yong babes, yong suck- 
ing babes thy triumphant . 

Might set foorth ; to the shaine of then 
which injury offer, 

L.v'n to the shame of them which damned 
blasphemy utter. 


These verses put us in mind of 
certain Laureat Hexameters ;” and 
may convince us as much of the un- 
fitness of imitation of such a form of 
metre for the Psalms, as would be 
another “ Vision of Judgment” upon 


the model of that of Mr peg 


To return, and to take leave of 
Cotton. We like his book, and hope 
it will have a general and successful 
circulation. It will not add much in 
the shape of a wreath to the author's 
fame, either as a Divine or a Biblio- 
srapher ; but it will do good. It 
will awaken curiosity, and stimulate 
research. It may convince the un- 
thinking of the beautiful propriety 
and harmony always maintained in 
our versions of the bible ; and it may 
satisfy the anxious and more learned 
class of readers, of the little improve- 
ment tobe gained by the re-modelling 
or re-casting of our translation. At 
the same time, it may indirectly pro- 
voke the rich to adorn their cabincts 
with a few such precious volumes 2s 
Dr Cotton has described, and it will 
gratify the pious and the good by 
a confirmation of their hopes and 
wishes, that, ini’ the labour of the 
Christian vineyard, there is fruit of 
every hue, flavour, and quality. - 


No. II. . 
ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS 
OF TACITUS. 
. Drax Swirt,in the Tale of a 
Tub, represents, with his never fail- 


pocins of JTobbinoll and, Colin Cloxt. 

Among a hundred instances, cansult, fol. 

29, where Hobbinoll, Plowden, and Dig- 

gon, age all made to. speak, in the, same 

page: Fraunce was @ sort of Richard 
urtont in his: 


n his way : gossippi dlesultory 
Yearned, and amusing. “In the Lawyers 


Loge, makes’ very Yitdle ‘shew in 


Antdtoniy' of Melanchely, ‘tiore 


CNov, 
ing fidelity and peculiar humour, the 
great difficulty any indiv'dual must 
feel in raising himsclf above the le- 
vel of a surrounding crowd, and the 
many ingenious modes of surmount- 
ing this difficulty, His satire is 
directed at personal ambition, and 
the love of distinction; and expresses 
but with ernel ridicule, the same fa- 
miliar truth which the poct more 
naturally bewails with tender sym- 
pathy: 
Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar ! 
But one finds a similar difficulty in 
extricating himself from the crowd 
with which he is surrounded, and 
urged forward, in historical narra- 
tive, or national annals. There isa 
strong disposition excited to proceed 
uninterruptedly, and never to quit 
the travelling caravan in order to 
climb a rock, or ascend a watch- 
tower, whence the course in whiclr 
we have moved may be viewed with 
all its relative positions and wind- 
ings ; and whence undivided atten- 
tion may be bestowed on some richly 
cultivated, or some wildly-savage 
spot. Hence itis, that much read- 
ing, and great learning, often serve 
no other purpose than to make ig- 
norance ‘conceited, and folly arro-; 
gant; hence it is, that history may 
be copiously perused without con- 
veying one principle of political wis- 
dom, or one idéa of social interests ; 
hence it is, that the atrocities of ty- 
ranny, and the unlimited mischiefs of 
misrule are regarded, not as beacons, 
to warn far from their devouring 
rocks, but as mere links in a long 
chain of events. 
This unfortunate failure of his- 
tory may be traced to the, large por- 
tion of subsidiary materials, or xather 
of mere cement, which the ,comple- 
tion and permanence of every great 
work require. Every, book 3 a li 
brary in miniature, and vith 
ral portions which invite.an reward 


almost perpetual attention, contexs 
much that can requires 


once; and much that may 
at all, byt that, seryes 
to complete the’, rotundity, 
tem. ‘To know the geo phy of 
book, is the first object of every, 
ciots teadler, and having asgertaine! 
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this, he is never guilty of the folly 
of “ leaving to feed on this fair 
mountain, and battening on_ this 
moor.” Even in finest and most ad- 
inired poems, this selection is neces- 
sary. He knows little of the charms 
of the Mantuan, who reads his glo- 
rious epic as a parson reads his ser- 
mon. Lord Byron says, that Mil- 
ton is ** heavy.” It is a greater re- 
a to his Tordship to have found 
1im so than to have written Don 
Juan. The most frantic of his Lord- 
ship's flights of poetry would not 
prevent any of his volumes from be- 
ing very ‘‘ heavy” food, if nee 
masticated, by the most feveri 

amateur of his genius. To eat Pa- 
radise Lost might be greater proof 
of insanity, but not of want of 
taste for its beauties, than to read 
it regularly through ; and without 
reading it through, it can never be 
felt heavy. But if this selection is 
necessary in the choicest poetry, 


which is itself a selection of images - 


and incidents, it is infinitely more 
necessary in history, which records 
the whole series of events, that in- 
fluence or explain the fate of na- 
tions. Inthe writings of Tacitus, 
there is indeed little that deserves 
not deep and repeated attention, but 
there are many passages which not 
only ought to be selected, but which 
cannot be fully seen, or justly a 
preciated without selection. His 
annals begin with the closing events 
of Augustus’s reign, and the sum- 
mary of the Roman history which 
the first sentence contains, is strik- 
ingly characteristic of this mighty 
writer. 


“ Kings at first governed Rome ; 


Brutus introduced liberty and a con- 
sular government; dictatorships were 
occasionally resorted to; decemviral 
power abildanyeai for two years ; mili- 
tary tribunes ruled for a short time ; 
the wer of Cinna and of Sylla 
lasted hot Jong; the authority of 
Crassus soon sunk un- 
der Cesar’s ; ‘the arms of Lepidus 
and of Antony soon yielded to the 
fortithe of Augustus ; Augustus ob- 
‘tained ‘the government of the state 
undér the title of Prince.” 
That ' negative blessing, that, im- 
nity ‘from oppression, and; 
leneeivil "fiberty—which, to the 
shainé our natures is the rarest 
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enjoyment of humanity, was_ first 
known and established on carth 
when Brutus expelled the Tarquins. 
The splendid period of Grecian his- 
tory was contemporary with Roman 
liberty. From the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, till the imperial establish- 
ment of Augustus, was a périod less 
than five hundred years. ‘Taking our 
station at this threshold. of imperial 
despotism, can we contemplate the 
fate of man without melancholy 
and commiseration? Brilliant, in- 
deed, is the vista of five hundred 
years under our eye, but: that forms 
but an insulated gleam of light in 
the “ illimitable ocean, dark, waste- 
ful, wild,” of misrule and misery. 
Turning our view forward. into fu- 
turity from the same station, “* how 
comprising myriad shapes of woe” is 
the baleful prospect! ‘The ideotic 
and insolent hand of tyranny atrests 
the progress of knowledge and phi- 
losophy, of freedom and happiness, 
and chains men to the chariot-wheels 
of the darkest superstition anid the 
basest servitude. For fifteen hundred 
years afterwards no symptom of re- 
viving reason appeared, We date not 
our revolution till two hundred years 
more; and France slept quietly for 
acentury more beneath the night- 
mare of despotism and. sttperstition. 
O miserum hominum conditionem ! 
Tacitus thus describes the arts and 
practices of Augustus: ‘f Having 
succeeded in gaining the confidenee 
of the army by donations,:in sedu- 
cing the affections of the populace by 
liberal distributions of corn, and in 
alluring the acquiescence of all clas- 
ses by the charms~of: repose, he be- 
gan insensibly to assume absolute 
power, and to engross the whole au- 
thority of the senate, the magistrates, 
and the laws. None. resisted this 
artful reyolution ; the republicans of 
spirit and ability had pérished in t 
field of battle, or in the proscription ; 
the men of illustrious birth, who 
survived, fourid themselves advanced 
and enriched in proportion as they 
were submissive; and all who pro- 
fited by the change enjoyed the “am 
sent blessings of ease and tranquil ty, 
and suffered not their pleasing dream 
to be interrupted by the ey, of 
their old tumultuous freedom, The 
names of the various offices),af ma- 
gistracy remained unchanged. ‘This 
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was sufficient to satisfy the 
generation, for the wp men 
been born since the defeat of Antony ; 
almost all the old, during the civil 
wars ; and not one of a thousand had 
seen republican Rome. Thus had the 
licy of Augustus changed the 
Fe ical character of the state. No 
trace remained of the free and manly 
spirit of ancient times ; the equality 
of the republic entirely disappeared ; 
and all acquiesced with unreserved 
submission in the sovereign power of 
the emperor.” 
The death of Augustus was sup- 
to have been hurried by Livia, 
iis tenderly and constantly-beloved 
wife, for the purpose of ensuring her 
son’s succession to the imperial 
power. Thedramatic Annalist thus 
proceeds: The funeral was pro- 
tected by a military guard. This 
circumstance excited much derision 
in the minds of those who had them- 
selves seen, or who had learnt from 
their fathers, the proceedings of that 
day on which the death of Cesar 
pronounced by some the foulest, 
and hailed by others as the most 
glorious deed) afforded signal proof, 
that servitude had not yet ceased to 
be galling, but that liberty was in- 
auspiciously resumed. Now, the fu- 
neral of an old emperor, who had 
lived long in ion of absolute 
power, and who had provided heirs 
for the empire, must, forsooth, be 
protected by an armed guard, lest his 
funeral rites should be disturbed. 
Much discourse ensued on the for- 
tunes and merits of A tus. The 
multitude dwelt with wonder on 
many unimportant circumstances— 
that on the same day of the year he 
had received. imperial sovereignt 
and breathed his ; that he had 
died at Nola, in the same house, and 
in the same chamber, as his father 
Octavius. Mention was made, with 
admiration toc 
times he had been consul, by which 
he had equalled Valerius, Corvinus, 
and Marius, together ; of his tribu- 
hitian power, prolonged through se- 
ven-and-thi 


-thirty years ; of the title of 


Emperor given him 
army one-and-twenty 
other titles of honour, often repeated, 
or newly invented. 

“‘Among the reflecting, the charac- 
ter of his life was, by some, highly 


ya victorious 
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too, of the number of 


times ; and of 


[Nov. 


extolled, by others bitterly con- 
demned. His admirers alledged, that 
affection for his adopted and slain 
father, and the critical situation of 
the republic, where the law could 
no lo exercise its’ control, had 
driven him into civil wars, which 
could neither be begun nor sustain- 
ed by fair means ;—many cruelties 
he had conceded to Antony, many to 
Lepidus, as the terms on which he 
could obtain vengeance on the au- 
thors of his father’s death ;—when 
Lepidus had grown feeble through 
sloth and age, and Antony had sunk 
under the dominion of lawless pas- 
sions, no remedy had remained for 
his distracted country, but the ab- 
solute power of one man ;—yet he 
had governed the state, not as a 
king nor as a dictator, but under the 
name of Prince. The empire he 
had bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates. The legions, the pro- 
vinees, and the fleets, he had dis- 
tributed and connected in the man- 
ner most beneficial to the general 
interests of the republic. He had 
established an equal administration 
of justice among the citizens; en- 
forced moderation throughout the 
provinces ; and magnificently adorn- 
ed the city itself. The few acts of 
violence committed under his autho- 
rity had been ensure 
the tranquillity of the whole empire. 

‘Others imputed his conduct to far 
different motives. . Affection for his 
father and the exigencies of the re- 
public he had assumed for a pre- 
tence ; from lust of 
had he excited the veterans by bribes, 


rajsed an army when a private youth, 


corrupted the legions of the consul, 
and feigned an attachment to Pom- 
pey’s party. When by a decree of 
the senate he had seized the power 
and authority of Pretor, and when 
Hircius and -Pansa had been slain, 
(either by the enemy.or by Cesars 
machinations, poison . haying , been 
infused into Pansa’s wound, and his 
own soldiers having been instigated 
to murder Hircius,). he assumed the 
command of the forces of both. He 
had extorted the consulship from @ 
reluctant senate, and turned against 
the republic the arms whieh he had 
received to resist Antony. .The pro- 
scription of. citizens and the distrir 
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bution of their lands, even his agents 
themselves had not ventured to jus- 
tify. Cassius, and the Brutuses, he 
had indeed sacrificed to paternal 
vengeance; yet it would have been 
great and honourable to have ne- 
glected private revenge for the public 
zood. But Pompey he had decoyed 
under the semblance of peace, and 
Lepidus under the mask of friend- 
ship. Antony he had bound to him- 
self by the leagues of Tarentum and 
oath theres and by the marriage of 
his sister, and had then punished with 
death, as the reward of the fraudulent 
affinity. Thenceforward there had 
been peace indeed, but not a blood- 
less peace. The public had sustain- 
ed great loss by the defeat of Lollius 
and his army, and by the slaughter of 
Varus and his three legions. Many 
distinguished individuals had lost 
their lives in Rome on charges, real or 
fictitious, of conspiring against his life. 
Nor had he abstained from carrying 
grief and desolation into private fa- 
inilies. Tiberius Nero he had for- 
cibly deprived of his wife, and had 
consulted the priests, in scorn, 
whether she could be married in due 
form while big with child to her 
former husband. Other deeds of 
private outrage and atrocity had 
marked the heartless caution of his 
character. Fatally for the state had 
Livia been a mother ; more fatally 
for the family of the Cesars had she 
become a step-mother. Beneath his 
sway no honours had been left sacred 
to the gods, for he had desired to be 
himself worshi asagod. Even 
‘Tiberius he chosen for his suc- 
cessor, not from good will to him or 
concern for the state, but because he 
had thoroughly known his arrogant 
and unrelenting temper, and sought 
for posthumous renown, by compa~- 
rison with an infamous successor.” 
It appears obvious, that the pene- 
trating and uncompromising histo- 
rian would represent the latter cha- 
racter as the true picture of Augustus. 
Gibbon, who understood the spirit 
and design of Tacitus better than 
any modern writer, thus characterises 
the same ‘ subtle: tyrant: 
cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a 
cowardly disposition, prompted him, 
at the age nineteen, to assume the 
mask of. h isy, which he never 
afterwards laid aside. With the same 
VOL. Ix, 
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hand, and probably with the same 
temper, he signed the proscription of 
Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. 
Ilis virtues, and even his vices, were 
artificial ; and according to the vari- 
ous dictates of his interest, he was at 
first the enemy, and at last the father 
of the Roman world. When he 
framed the artful system of the im- 
perial authority, his moderation was 
inspired by his fears. He wished to 
deceive the people by an image of 
civil liberty, and the army by an image 
of civil government.” He died at the 
age of 76. For twelve years he shared 
the sovereign power with Lepidus 
and Antony ; for four-and-forty years 
he reigned without a rival, and with- 
out control. ‘He doated on Livia, 
and Livia contrived his death for the 
sake of her son. The Romans styled 
him the father of his country, and he 
gave the Romans in return the ex- 
ecrable Tiberius, contrasted with 
whom he might be thought great and 
amiable. Thus were the Romans, 
the most civilised and powerful na- 
tion of antiquity, completely enthral- 
led and converted into a personal in- 
heritance, by a crafty and cold-blood- 
ed adventurer. If to be merely fed 
and perpetuated be the highest des- 
tiny of mankind, Augustus may pass 
for a benefactor and a patriot ; if the 

enerous feeling of independence, the 
high aspirations of conscious talent, 
and the proud assertion of free action, 
belong indeed to man, the first em- 
peror of Rome was the most execrable 
of our species. 

This man, who, in the pages of 
honest history, appears thus dark and 
repulsive, is the same person whom 
Virgil and Horace have celebrated in 
immortal verse as the saviour and the 

ian of the best interests of man- 
ind, and as ing the virtues, 
and deserving the honours of the 
Deity himself. Did those unaffected, 
inspired, unrivalled poets, sacrilegi- 
ously sell their extacies for the pa- 
tronage and the bribes of power? 
The wishes of every lover of 
are so strongly opposed to an affirma- 
tive answer, that the question would 


be answered in the negative almost’ 
without evidence. The gentle and 


sensitive soul of Virgil probably be- 
lieved the reign of Augustus to be 
wise and salutary. Horace fought 
under the banners of Brutus aad 
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Cassius, and may therefore be sup- 
posed to have been a renegade poet ; 
but the supposition would involve an 
injustice. Horace had favoured li- 
berty, not in visions, speculations, or 
morbid poetry, but in personal ha- 
zards, and the hard conflicts of arms ; 
and he afterwards lauded Augustus, 
not as the head of a party, and the re- 
presentative of principles hostile to 
freedom, but as ‘es Emperor of Rome, 
without a rival, and without an op- 
pas The timid and the heart- 

are bitter in censuring the mo- 
tives, and vindictive in assailing the 
objects of friends whom they have 
abandoned. Horace is not charge- 
able with the pusillanimity and per- 
jury of such political tergiversation : 

Et cuncta terrarum subacta, 
Preeter atrocem animum Catonis. 


This is his sublime eulogy of him 
who preferred death to the friendship 
of 
roved by his judgment, and 
beloved by his been 
the recollection of Brutus, the un- 
sullied but unfortunate champion of 
tegen liberty and true glory, when 
e sung upon his lyre : 
Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relicta non bene parmula, 
Quum fracta virtus et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 


But after all, poets are never good 
politicians ; and we would with Plato 
exclude, not their persons or their 
songs from the protection of the re- 
public, but their minds from its dis- 
cussions, and their judgments from 
its guardianship. 

Many men, of profoun- 
der skill in public affairs, and great 
intrepidity in political conduct, lent 
their authority and co-operation to 
the insidious and pernicious policy of 
Augustus. Of these, one of the most 
remarkable was Crispus Sallustius, 

dson of a sister of the celebrated 


_ historian’s, into whose family and 
_hhame he had been adopted. “ Like 


‘Mecenas, he declined the higher of- 
of the state, yet in personal au- 


_ thority he stood higher than many 
, who had been 
_dignities and consular rank. In the . 


with triumphal 
profusion of his habits, and the splen- 


_ dour of personal pomp, he approach- 
nearer to luxurious extravagance, 


than to the chaste dignity of our an- 


CNov. 
cestors. Suberad tamen viger animi, 
ingentibus negottis par ; ed acrior, qui 
somnum et inertiam magis ostentahat. 
His was indeed a vigour of mind 
equal to the conduct of affairs of the 
weightiest moment: when he seemed 
to slumber in indolence and sloth, 
then was the energy of his mind most 
intensely strained. While Mecenas 
was the favourite, Crispus stood next, 
and he soon became the chief reposi- 
tory of imperial confidence. Having 
been privy to the murder of Posthu- 
mus Agrippa, the only surviving 
andson of Augustus, he enjoyed in 
is old age the friendship of Tiberius 
rather in appearance than in reality. 
The same fad been the fortune of 
Macenas: Fato potentia rari sempi- 
terne: aut satias capit, aut illos, cum 
omnia tribuerunt, aut hos, cum jam 
nihil reliquum est quod cupiant. Such 
is the fate of power derived from the 
favour of princes. It is seldom last- 
ing, for either the prince ceases to 
feel complacency in his favourite, af- 
ter he has exhausted his bounty, 
or the favourite becomes indifferent 
when nought remains for his ambi- 
tion.” 
This is surely a d ing view of 
a manly intellect. If on such terms 
only greatness, and dignity, and life 
can be enjoyed, were it not nobler 
and wiser to want them? There 1s 
a wide difference between submission 
to a state of things which we cannot 
mend, and activity in promoting the 
views and obtaining the rewards of 
tyranny. Wise and good men may 
properly abstain from following the 
example of Brutus, even 
iving unnecessary and unav 
offenee to a tyrant; but they ought 
never to lend their aid in perpetra- 
tion of murder, rapine, or cruelty. 
If life depend upon the alternative, 
it is even the of prudence to die 
as Hampden, rather than to live as 


Cardinal Wolsey. 
7 (To be continued. ) 


“Tue attention of the “ reading 
public” has lately been much direct- 
ed to the Literature of Germany, 
the erroneous notions formerly entet- 
tained regarding it are rapidly va- 
nishing, as the means are put in our 
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power of appreciating its merits. It 
is true that those writings which have 
hitherto been considered as affording 
a fair specimen of German composi- 
tion, were neither in style nor taste 
at all suited to an English palate ; 
and because it, by some mischance 
or other, happened, that Kotzebue’s 
crude productions were those which 
obtained the widest circulation in 
this country, so his mawkish senti- 
mentality was generally considered 
as the predominant characteristic 
of German works of imagination. 
The celebrity which Géethe had ac- 
quired in his own country, had in- 
deed reached us; but such of his 
works as found their way hither, 
rather strengthened the prevailing 
notion than otherwise ; and his 
Werther, which had created so extra- 
ordinary a sensation at home, appear- 
ed absolutely ridiculous in an Eng- 
lish dress. Schiller was only known 
to us by an indifferent translation, 
the ** Robbers,” which was judged 
of and criticised without reference 
either to the situation of the author, 
(then a young student), or to the 
cireumstanees under which it was 
composed ; while the later effusions 
of this delightful writer remained for 
us ‘‘ a shut book.” 

But the darkness which has hither- 
to obscured this part of the literary 
hemisphere is now gradually dissi- 
pating; the language of Germany is 
more cultivated among us, and the 
labours of many have been exerted 
to make us better acquainted with its 
treasures. Your own Magazine de- 
serves praise for its share in these 
laudable efforts; and the several 
translations which have in the course 
of the few preceding months appear- 
ed in it, will help to prove, ‘that in 
light and elegant composition, as well 
as in profound research, the Germans 
es fully entitled to a distinguished 
place. | 

Aloys Schreiber, an author whose 
name has perhaps never been heard 
of in England, is yet justly celebra- 
ted in his own country, for the ease of 
his style, and purity of his diction. 
He conducts at present one of those 
Tuschenbiicher, of which mention is 
made in a previous Number of your 
Magazine. The follo tale, — 
his pen, ‘appeared in the Urania 


for the present year ; and should you 
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consider my translation of it worthy 


of a place in your columns, you, are 


at liberty to use it as you think fit, 
1 am your obedient servant, 

TeG. 

THE JOURNEY IN QUEST, OFA 

SCHREIBER. bus 

DinNeER was over—my mother had 
taken up her knitting apparatus, and 
I was picking my teeth and amusiny 
myself with building castles in the 
air, when my attention was roused 
by the unusual number of the good 
lady’s hems, which seemed to be a 
ov to some extraordinary com- 
munication. At length, out it came. 
“* My dear Tom,” said she, “* yester- 
day was your birth-day; you are 
now twenty-three, and it is high 
time you should be looking about for 
a good match: a man must marry 
some time or other, but he sheuld 
take care he does so ere it be toe late, 
for that is as bad as too soon.”— 
‘*Why, mother,” answered I, laugh- 
ing, “1 am not much disinclin- 
ed to ‘change my situation,’ as the 
phrase goes, but I have never yet 
been fortunate enough to meet with 
the girl who could induce me to be- 
come a benedict.” 

While ] was i my mama 
had opened her china snuff-box, and 
with a knowing look, held a pinch 
betwixt her finger and her thunb— 
** What would you think now,” said 
she, after a pause, and eyeing me 
through her spectacles, “‘ what would 

ou think of little Doris, the Upper 
daughter ? 

I shook my head—*‘ She is well 
enough to pass away a hour or so 
with occasionally, for she is a good- 
humoured, lively thing; but she is 
like the lijies of the valley, which 
toil not, neither do they spin.” 

‘© Son, she has ten thousand delars 
in the bank, and they can’ set ‘the 
looms agoing. You know our estate is 
burthened with debt; and, as you now 
think of keeping house for yourself, 
and wont make use of your friends’ 
influence to procure a place under 
government for you--—” “My 

ood mother,” interrupted T, “once 
for all, that is out of the question; one 
who has any pretensions to the charac- 
ter of an honest man,, cits but a sorry 
figure now-a-days as a mah in office. 
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For, my owm-part, only go 
straight forwards, and it would not 
be easy, to avoid every now and then 


treading en the kibe of some place- 


man or, other, or giving him ‘a jerk 
with my.elbow.; and, I:should gain 
nothing ‘but vexation ‘for my pains. 
No, no;. I will travel, and endeavour 
to.suit myself to my mind.” 
But. do )you know what the ex- 
pression ‘ getting suited’ means f 

I took her hand—** Mother,” cried 
I, “‘ most, fully, do I appreciate the 
force of the,.expression, for I have 
seen it. so. completely exemplified in 
my own family ; during my father’s 
life, he and yourself had but one 
heart—one will.” 

This was touching the right string, 
and decided the question at once. 
My. mother wiped her spectacles, 
gave me her blessing, and desired me 
to travel, | ! 

My portmanteau was soon packed ; 
and almost before I could bestow a 
serious thought on the object of my 
journey, I found myself seated in the 
diligence for B—. I was ashamed, 
however, to turn back, and deter- 
mined to give myself up to the guid- 
ance of my lucky star. I had se- 
veral, acquaintances in B—, and 
loitered away some weeks with them, 
and among what is called the good 
society of the place. Here here 
was no lack of pretty maidens, all 
ready and willing to get married; but 
their forward manners, and total 
want of feminine delicacy, soon con- 


vinced me that this was not the place 


**to be suited.” For the most part, 
their ideas of life were gathered from 
the shelves of the circulating library ; 
and of gentility, from the miserable 
flounderings of a set of strolling 


players, who sometimes visited the 
town- Inj short, their small accom- 
plishmenis sat. on them with aboutas 


much, grace) and the: 


glass, beads and. ti 
peans do,,on)the necks of isa 


income. Wilhelmine played the 
harpsichord a little, sung’ a little, 
drew a little, and had a smattering 
of French and Italian; but it was 
easy to perceive that she laid claims 
to excellence ‘in all these acquire- 
ments. Throughout the hose there 
was great splendour, ‘without’ the 
slightest particle of taste! Miss was 
the idol of her parents, over whom 
she exercised unlimited ‘sway ; and 
- shortest’ road to the 
0 ple’s hearts, was b ising 
It would have been ‘no very diffi- 
cult matter for me to have won this 
damsel’s hand, had J been so inclined, 
for besides that she shewed some 
sort of penchant for me, the Von be- 
fore my name was a powerfal recom- 
mendation with old square-toes ; but 


I felt that she was not at all calceu- 


Jated to make a wife for a domestic 
man like myself, and a letter which 
I soon afterwards received from my 
mother, wherein ‘she. expressed the 
same opinion, determined me to look 
elsewhere for a sposa. 

I left B—, in company with a fel- 
low-collegian who was gomg to S— 
on business, and, as I wished to see 
that town, we agreed ‘to travel toge- 
ther. In the inn at Lunan, where 
we stopt for the night, we fell in with 
some strangers, a gentleman from 
S—, with his son, and a young lady, 
his ward. We met together at supper, 
and the conversation soon tookan easy 
and lively turn.  It'is true, the elder 
of the two men spoke seldom, but he 
smiled often, and, as they yh at the 
right place, and looked as if he could 
say a great deal on every subject, if he 
would. He made up for his silence, 
however, by keeping the ‘bottle con- 
tinually on the move. ‘The son was 
completely the reverse of his father ; 
his tongue’ never lay still; although 
his ideas were not of the: most bril- 
liant order. ‘The young lady remain- 


» ed silent, and apparently absorbed in 


One, young, creature, | however, her own thoughts; ‘she had a tall, 


tracted, my attention her naiveté 
and engaging! disposition. deter~ 


mined 
found;me difficulty in 


teake her. acquaintance;.and:. chely | 
ing any have recently shed tears.'\I gathered, 
introduction: to, her fromiwhat! 


el | person, handsome features, 
mild and somewhat melan- 


expression, and she appeared to 
at table; and-after- 


She, was the only child,ofa rich con-.', wards: fromthe’ landlord, that ‘she, 
tractox, whojhad arnassed.e consider-... was-called Adeline; “thet her father, 
able,fortune, during, the war, Major Lindenow, had fallen in'battle, 


now,-hived -ecmfortably ion his) leavingnher to! the’ protection of his 


| 
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friend Colonel Sternbach, who now 
lived on his estate, near Lunan: 
that Colonel Sternbach had sent her 
to be educated at S—, where she re- 
sided with his brother-in-law, the 
Senator Seldorf, with whom I had 
just supped; that the Colonel now 
lay dangerously ill, and that Seldorf, 
~ expected to inherit his estates, 
was on his return from visiting him. 

Although Adeline had never once 
deigned to look at me, = there was 
a something about her that interested 
me exceedingly in her favour. Old 
Seldorf, on learning my intention of 
remaining a few days in S—, gave 
me a pressing invitation to visit him 
and his family. His son drank to 
our better acquaintance, and swore 
that one’s time might be spent at S~- 
in the most delightful way in the 
world, and that even a University life 
did not surpass it. He offered, as 
my travelling friend quitted me here, 
to fill the vacant place in my carriage, 
to save me, as he said, from the blue 
devils. 

On any other occasion I could 
willingly have dispensed with the 
youngster’s good intentions, for there 
is nothing in which I take greater 
delight, ie, when seated snugly in 
acorner of the vehicle, I can give 
myself up undisturbed to every fancy, 
and luxuriate in all the delights of 
castle-building. Now, however, 
determined for once to forego my fa- 
vourite gratification, and acceded to 
his proposal, as I thought it might 
afford me an opportunity of learning 
something more of Adeline, into 
whose good opinion I felt a strong 
inclination to ingratiate myself. 

Early on the following morning we 
sct out from Lunan, and for several 


miles, my new companion troubled plishments exactly as if they wished | dena My j 
me but little with his remarks, as he to let them out to hire. ‘The'young-’ Ries | 
almost immediately began to snore; est of the ‘two played a few musty \ ee 
but he soon awoke, and then talked | waltzes on the piano, and 'the- other’’ Gh f, 
all in a breath about his\ college ad- sung a' bravura, in a style that’ made’ 
ventures, his connections|im S—, his) my very flesh Adeline busied 
two sisters, Adeline, and his herself about the house, and it was 
of getting a.place., I shall then,” easy to see that the’ management of 
added he, rubbing histhands, “(marry thing -was in her hands»''She* 
Adeline ;, for. you know a wife is a ne+ cheerfal thai’ 
Cessary appendage man, when he | when: saw her at Laman; still’ 
becomes of. uence in the state.” countenance‘ bore “evident traces” 
This piecejof intelligence was dejection. ‘Whilst! ‘the sisters were 
of the. most pleasant. deseripti ing their parts,ehe sat dowti to het | 


So,” said J,. doubtless with asheep- 
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ish enough look, you have 


ed that Adeline is perfectly indiffer- 
ent you, and yet! you’ meari’ tp 
marry her ; how can you'expect hap- 
piness from’ such’ an “anion 
‘** Pooh, pooh,” said my dear 
fellow, your ideas of marriage’ are 
quite out of date: the husband has 
only to take ‘care that his wife ‘keep 
within proper bounds—that she 
tends to her family, and kitchen con- 
cerns—receives the guests—and so 
forth. The Orientals’ have far bet- 
ter notions of matrimony than we i 
the north ; among them the wife ‘is 
neither more nor less than the prin 
pal slave; and that, according to my 
view of the matters, is what «she 
ought to be, and not a whit more.” 
But Adeline—” said I, imfpa- 
tiently. | 
“ Adeline,” answered he, “ has ‘ri- 
diculous whims, likeall other girls who 
have not yet reached a certain age: 
She has nothing to boast of but her 
pretty face, and has hitherto lived in 
complete dependence. My uncle, in- 
deed, lets her want for nothing ; but 
then he is daily expected to set out 
on his journey for the other world, 
in which case, she must be glad to 


get a comfortable settlement. Du- He? 
ring the last two years she has taken es * 
the charge of our domestic concerns, " 


for my sisters do not trouble their 
heads much about such matters.” 

I was now enabled to form a toler- 
ably good guess of Adeline’s situa- 
tion, and her misfortunes imparted 
an additional interest to her in my 
eyes “ 

On the second'day after my arrival 
at S—, I received an invitation from 
the elder Seldorf, which I readily’ 4 He 
accepted. The sisters were a pair of ‘i is 
dolls, who displayed their accom-- | 
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shewed her very little attention, and 
I could almost imagine she treated 
him with contempt... | | 

I felt completely out of humour, 
and had risen to go away, when it 
came into the old gentleman’s head 
to.ask his daughters to declaim : nei- 
ther of the misses, however, was 7 
the vein ; and he then applied to me, 
to favour them with a specimen of 
my rhetorical powers. 

I was vain enough to accede to 
this request, for ] flattered myself 
that I should now be enabled to make 
some impression on Adeline. They 

ve me the Cassandra of Schiller. I 

ad often read aloud, and understood 
at least accentuation, and modula- 
tion of tone. When I finished, all 
were lavish of their applause, but. I 
was attentive only to Adeline, whose 
expressive eye now seemed to. regard 
me somewhat more attentively. 

From henceforward 1 continued to 
visit the Senator almost daily, but 
never found an opportunity of seeing 
Adeline alone. She was ever enga- 
ged in her domestic occupations, and 
when she sometimes came for a few 
minutes into the room, the sisters 


had always some pretext or other to. 


porns my addressing a word to 


er. 

As the family were one evening 
assembled as usual, the conversation 
happened to turn on women and 
marriage. The father gave it as his 
opinion, that the principal point to 
be attended to, was, whether or not 
the bride had a weighty purse.— 
Young Seldorf was of an opposite 
way of thinking. ‘“‘ Money,” said he, 
gives the wife a claim to lord it 
over her husband, which she is al- 
ways sure to avail herself of, and it 
is therefore dangerous to marry for 
that alone.” The two girls coineided 
with their father, and. supported the 


contest with a deal of stuff, in fa- 


your of rich daughters, or, .in. other 
words, of themselves. . 
This annoyed me, for Adeline’s 


to the excellent cl 


sake, she did not appear 


notice any that had passed.— 


_ took up the cudgels, and. said, 


According. to my notions, a wo- 
man s.value/is not to be estimated: by 
what she fas,, but. by what. she is. 
Womon ,haye,. for the, most part, 


«duster views.of the value of things 
and nene.but such as are 


[Nov. 
of @ coarse and cominon nature will 
ever wish to make their dowry a 
pretext for exercising undue con- 
trol.” While I was talking in this 
ridiculous strain, with more than or- 
dinary warmth, Adeline continued 


quietly at her work, and the sisters 


winked and made faces to each other. 
I got vexed, and took my leave.— 
When I reached home, 1 reproach- 
ed myself for my folly. My obser- 
vations had pointed too strongly at 
Adeline, of whom, as she was to- 
tally without fortune, it was impos- 
sible for me to think seriously ; and 
uncomfortable as her situation in the 
family was, this conduct of mine had 
been calculated only to render it 
more so. I now therefore determi- 
ned to be more sparing of my visits, 
and actually staid away two whole 
days. On the evening of the third, 
however, I met Adeline by chance 
at a friend’s house, and, as it was 
already late, civility obliged me to 
offer to see her home. 

“If you are going that way at 
any rate,” said she, somewhat re- 
servedly. Mr Seldorf lived at some 
distance, but I don’t know how it 
happened, we did not chuse the near- 
est road to his house. I had per- 
suaded her to take my arm, and we 
fell into a conversation, which soon 
he-ome interesting. 1 declared, in 
most unreserved manner, my 
opinion of the Misses 8. and touch- 
ed, by the way, on Adeline’s own 
situation. She seemed affected, and 
said, “ Though education and cir- 
cumstances may produce in us faults 
for which we are not to blame, they. 
often, at the same time, put it in our 
power to do much good, for which, 
probably, we do not deserve praise. 
If I have obtained juster views of 
life than I should otherwise have 

; Iam indebted for them 
n who 
brought me up; and if I am not 
easily disquieted or ruffled, it 38 
doubtless owing to my natural frame 
of mind. One person is differently 
constituted from another ; and be- 
sides, J have passed, through @ §¢- 
vere school.” She said, this with so 


much sweetness and unaffected, of 
desty, that at, this moment cou 


have pressed her to my, heart—! 
eould offered her.my hand. 


1, thought of | my, mother, and 
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what a treasure | should present her 
with in this maiden; and the blow 
would ere have been struck on 
the instant, had not, luckily or un- 
luckily, young Seldorf just at this 
juncture made his appearance, and 
most unmercifully set all my fine 
emotions to flight with his rapid 
raillery. On reaching the house, I 
mechanically followed him up stairs, 
where I found the family in confu- 
sion, owing to some disagreeable 
piece of news which they had just 
received. The Senator took his son 
aside, and whispered something in 
his ear. IT heard the words “‘ Stern- 
hach” and “ Will” frequently repeat- 
ed. As the matter did not concern 
me, I paid no further attention to 
it, but I merely wished to remain 
until Adeline (who had gone to 
change her dress) should return. 
As I saw, however, that my presence 
was irksome to the party, I depart- 
ed, without being able to wish her a 
good-night. 

The following day, some friends 
of mine persuaded me to join them 
in an excursion to Lunan, where 
there was a fair, at which all the 
gay folks of the neighbourhood were 
expected to be present. In the inn 
where we alighted, there was a sort 
of ball ; the dancing had already be- 
gun, and my companions soon join- 
ed in the throng, and continued till 
late in the evening, when, as we 
were preparing to return, we were 
surprised by the sudden appearance 
of young Seldorf. He came from 
the seat of his uncle, who had ex- 
pired a few hours before. The 
young man was in the highest spi- 
rits, and talked incessantly of his 

ood luck that Colonel Sternbach 

ad not had time to make a will. He 
called for champaigne and claret, 
and gave loose to his satisfaction in 
the most extravagant manner. I 
was extremely disgusted with this 
conduct, but, as I did not wish to 
break up the party, I made no objec- 
tion to remain. 
however, a to have 

ing singular and ‘unnatural ‘about 
it. eyond all 
tion. M ions faithfully fol- 
lowed his’ éxample, and foutid it 
impossible to avoid exceéding a Tittle. 
Seldorf filled a' bumper tb the’ hignlth 
of his Bridé, as he termed Adeline. 


jovialty of Sel- 


“Jength’ “myself 
‘this, asin very’ thing 
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I laid hold of my glass mechani- 
cally, but for my ‘life I could not 
swallow a single drop. ators 

Why not?” hiccu 
uncle dead a 
are his sole heirs. I shall invest my 
money in the funds—purchase a 
title—become a great man—live mer- 
rily—Aha, my boy! you shall pass 
many a jolly day with me yet.” 
__ I became melancholy, and lost in 
thought. It was midnight before 
the party broke up. My companions 
slept till the carriage stopt at the 
gates of S—, but I had not the small- 
est inclination to sleep ; my feelings 
had been too much excited, and 
many an adventurous scheme came 
into my head. I continued to pace 
my chamber restlessly up and down ; 
a strange undefined something per- 
vaded my mind, and stirred up my 
blood to a perfect fever, though, to 
say the truth, I suspect the punch 
and champaigné had not the least 
share in these extraordinary sensa- 
tions. | 

By chance I put my hand into the 

cket of my great-coat, which I 

ad not pulled off, and was surpri- 
sed to find papers in it.—It was a 
packet tied round with tape, and on 
the envelope were written the words 
“Last will and Testament of Coloncl 
von Sternbach.” 

I now first perceived that Seldorf 
and I had, in the confusion at leav- 
ing Lunan, exchanged  great-coats. 
The will was open, and 1 hastily 
ran my eye over it. It was writ- 
ten in the Colonel’s own hand, and, 
with the exception of a legacy to his 
brother-in-law, Seldorf, Adelie was 
constituted the sole heiress of all his 


rty. 
ney, and his strange behaviour at the 
inn, were now fully explained. I 
congratulated m on’ the Tacky 
chance which had put’ ‘it ‘in’ thy 
power ‘to render’ aji’ ¢ssential ‘service 
to Adeline ; but after'sotne reflection, 


could not but be sensible: that’the 
‘matter might involve! mé4n ah awk- 
‘ward predicament, for wheti Séldorf 


should thiss the’ will, ‘lis fitst saspi- 
cion would natubtilly fall on nie.” I 
thought’ of “ev expedient) "till at 
that’ 
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forward course was the only one that 
a man of honour could follow. At 
an early hour on the following morn- 
ing, therefore, I bent my course to 
the Senator's house, for the purpose 
of returning the coat, and, if pos- 
sible, of seeing Adeline above.—I 
found, as I expected, that the fami- 
ly were still a-bed, and that Adeline 
and a servant only were stirring.— 
While the latter was fetching my 
great-coat, I said to Adeline, that it 
was absolutely necessary I should see 
her that morning, as I had some- 
thing of the last importance to com- 
municate. She looked at me with 
surprise. ‘* Miss Lindenow,” said I, 
“it is on a subject which concerns 
you nearly; there is an infamous 
plot on foot to rob you in the most 
shameful manner; but Providence 
has enabled me to counteract the 
wicked scheme ; tell me where, and 
at what hour, I can see you without 
danger of interruption?” After a 
moment’s pause—*‘ Come with me,” 
said she, “‘ into the garden ; all in the 
house are still asleep.” We accord- 
ingly went thither, and I related to 
her the whole occurrence, giving her, 
at the same time, the Will itself. 
She was greatly agitated, and could 
not utter a word, but raised her 
streaming eyes to heaven. 

I reminded her that quick decision 
was above all things indispensable— 
** What shall I,” said the tremblin 
girl, what can I do?”—* Wi 
you confidein me?” asked I.—“‘ Will» 
ingly, most willingly,” she answered, 
in a tone that penetrated my heart. 
It was then concerted between us, 
| that she should meet me the same 
a evening at the friend’s house where 
we had been the preceding day, and 
aS I then hastened home, to consider of 

13 the measures which it would be most 
advisable to adopt. I had scarcely 
a reached my own door, when young 
.: Seldorf overtook me ; he was im the 
i greatest trepidation, and said, ‘ My. 
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think you are too much of an honest 
man to commit a knavish action ;— 
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friend, we exchanged great-coats.. 


in it of the utmost a a 

rf,” said I, taking’ his hand, on 
affection. 


[ Noy. 
the papers which you are so anxious 
about are in safety.”—“ Where, 
where?” cried he hurriedly, and 
looking at me with an air of suspi- 
cion.—‘* Where they ought to be,” 
returned J ; “ Adeline is the heiress 
of Sternbach.”~ 
_ He threw himself into a chair, and 
covered his face with: both hands 
I exhorted him to take courage, and 
to thank Heaven, which had prevent- 
ed his committing a hcavy crime. 

** Ah!” said he, striking his fore- 
head, ‘‘ Adeline is lest for me; as 
soon as she knows that she is inde- 
pendent, and may chuse for herself.” 

_* Why, what a pitiful fellow _ 
must be, to wish to tread in the dust 
a noble heart in so base a manner!” | 
spoke this loud and angrily, and was 
instantly sorry that 1 had suffered 
the words to escape me. The scene 
continued sometime longer, till I set 
the devil somewhat at ease, by 
promising that the whole transaction 
should be confined to ourselves.— 
is Adeline acquainted ‘with 
it?”—** She ‘is, but-you must know 
her well enough to be satisfied, that 
she will not abuse the confidence 
which I have placed inher.” 

** Yes, yes,” muttered he between 
his teeth ; ‘‘ she is much:better than 
I—than my sisters—or than all the 
young women whom I know ;—she 
deserves a better lot than 1 can offer 
her.” 

I now really pitied him. His na- 
tural hness might have been sof- 
tened by better education. With all 
his faults, his heart was not bad, 
and what was wrong about him arose 
more from notions of things 
than from vicious inclinations. I 
now at to, rouse him on the 
score. of You. wished,” said 
I,‘ not under, any obligation 
to. your wife, and. would; rather take 


. her fortune from her by. fraud, than 


overcome the sense, ofthe: injustice 
whic rd thus been guilty of, 
you ‘would in: faet: have become 


“mare dependent if sbe 


for you could 
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ere are papers in 
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He stared.at mesearnently: neve 
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having been accustomed to-reflect on 
his actions, or to weigh. the motives 
of his conduct, he. knew. nothing of 
life except what had ‘learnt in 
taverns. An idea seemed’ stiddenl 
to have o¢curred to him, and wi 
the words, “ You shall not-at Teast 
assert that I am vicious,” he hastily 
quitted the apartment. 

I was puzzling myself to find out 
what his meaning might be, when a 
boy came into the room with a mes- 
sage ‘‘ to meet him instantly with- 
out the town gates.” ‘This sounded 
very like a challenge. Still I-could 
not think him mad enough to ex- 
pose himself to a disclosure of cir- 
cumstances which touched his cha- 


racter so nearly, and which would na~ 


turally be the consequence of a meet- 
ing between us. 1 did not delay 
attending his summons, however, 
but repaired instantly to the place 
appointed, whieh was a ye ne 
that was frequented 
moment of my approac rceiv 

him the thees with 
Adeline in his arm. Adeline ap- 
peared much perplexed :—* My dear 
friend,” said Seldorf, smiling, ‘‘ I 


have assured Adeline that you have » 


something to say. to her, and I will 
swear ten oaths that my ci-devant 


bride has also a for you 


private, that would not be so con- 
veniently spoken before: my 
{ have therefore brought you toge~ 
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oftert marvel? ‘and P-wonder still, 
What fascination dwells in Jjimgling rhyme; 


Whene er to tell a’ tale 1 


my pen slidés into d 
aps,’ of those wid’ wiéld a 
‘Nine-tenths havé tri¢d Parnassian 

And of 'that modri-strack; 


of ten, “slag? 
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. At the. 


sisters: 


ONy THE TAILOR’S ELECTION. 


 sAllur'd by Paney’s false, 
Whieh 


they 
margin trimm'd 


in 
try my skill, 
éiphts to climb ; 


495 
ther here make the dst of your 
time, for I shall returh for Adeline ae Se 


in a quarter of an Hour.” Saying is 
this, he walked ‘away, lea us x 
both not @ little disconcerted. Ade- 
line could not compose herself, and 
my presence of mind seetiied to have 
forsaken me altogether. At last, 
however, I found my voice, and said, 


A singular accident, dear Adeline, 
has brought us together. I seek gti" 
for a compatiion for life—could I 
but hope—” if 
A deep blush, which came direct i‘ 
from the heart, overspread her lovely Mj 
face, and drawing from her work- ya ae 
bag a paper, she handed it to me, tid 
saying softly, “ This letter has bite 


doubtless fallen by accident into the Si: | 
Will—mny name is mentioned in it.” 
It was a letter from my mother, ‘ 
which had got amongst the folds of oe i" 
the Will: I had written to her much oe eae 
about Adeline, and the good lad 
had, in her answer, said, that “ this a 
would indéed be a daughter after her 
own ‘heaft.”"—“ And will you too 
call’ her mother, my Adeline? ”— 
“© Take me to her,” whispered she ; 


and the warm kiss which I impressed ane 
on hér cheek was the séal of our 


union. 

In a few weeks I carriéd Adeline 
home as my wife, and my mother ae 
is quite convinced that I have suc- ws 
ceeded to a wish in “ getting myself 
suited.” 


‘Cowley. 
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There have been fewer friends on earth than kings, iaia 
They dreain nét of the 
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But countless woes are hovering o'er their head ; 
The mountain top is veil’d in murky fog ; 

And faithless quagmires tremble as they tread, 
Like Irish fen, or dire Serbonian bog : 

While surly critics, crawling from their den, 

Where, vampire-like, they lurk and prowl incog >. 

And, heedless of the bard’s “ pepe pains,” 

Relentless, suck his blood, and feast upon his brains, 


I own we've critics of a gentler mind, 
Who, joyous, hail the youthful minstrel’s lay ; 
With ready hands the verdant chaplet bind 
Around his brows, and cheer him on his way; 
But there are cynics of the sporting kind, 
Whose sole delight is ranning down their prey ; 
Or, beagle like, from kennel just thrown off, 
At hapless author’s heels yelp, rail, scold, sneer, and scoff: 


Now beagles, when employ’d in worrying vermin, 
Are legal hunters in their country’s cause ; | 
But is it fit the snarlers should determine 
wee prey deserves to feel their harpy claws ? 
eo should the harmless hare, or spotless ermine, 
E’er writhe and wriggle in their murderous jaws e 
Since carrion is to them a savoury diet, 
Why should they o’er the young and guileless damabiietn riot ? 


Thus critics, in the common-wealth of letters, 
When thorough-bred, are useful in their station; 

On fools and scribbling dunces clap their fetters, . 
And save the Muses from vile degradation : 

But when at fault, they snarl and bite their betters, 
They bring disgrace upon their high vocation ; 

Blight opening buds, nae latent fire, 

And cramp the fingers fram'd to Heike Apollo’ > lyre. 


The same effects from different causes spring— 

Regard to justice—or a love of fun ; 

Monat: bold highwaymen at Old Bailey swing, 
And sparrows fall before the school-boy’s gun ; 
Or urchins strangle wood-larks in a string ; 
In either case, the victim’s race isrun: 
An author’s fate is still more hard and critical,  - 
Not tried by laws of taste, but by his creed peli. 
be rudent Southey, since he turn’d a Tory, 
ancy cannot shew a single sprig; ‘ Py 
Aud "Moots of Erin’s Emerald Isle the glory, 

Wants fire and sweetness ;—Why ? Becavse a Whig: 
Roscoe, in age and classic taste grown hoary," 

An author worthless ‘as a Yotten fig’) 
Thus wrangling’ critics, with their breath pestiferotis, 
Would lull the sweetest by. erty’ 
Mistake.me Write not. thus from len, 

From choler or h -att 

Hard is toll green ; 

He who succeeds ibr a phantom; 
Or finds her giant bull dwindled ‘to 4 bantam. 
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For me—I never sought to scale the steep, 

The path seem’d rugged, and the summit hazy ; 
Although TI lov’d in sunny ‘skies to peep, 

To climb, I knew I was too lame and lazy : 
er for me, around the base to creep, 

careless, pluck a primrose or a ais 

Delighted, listening to the bubbling fountain 
I never envied those who, scrambling, scal’d the mountain. 


There are who boast about the Muse’s charms, 
And talk with transport of the sacred Nine ; 
Although their presence sometimes fancy warms, 
I cannot say their visits are divine ; 
They never hugg’d me in their heav’ nly arms, 
I frankly own, such raptures ne'er were mine ! 
A passing nod, to me, was great attention ; 
Asmile, and “© How d’ ye do?” most wondrous condescension. 


But these would serve to lighten earthly ‘care } 
The landscape smil’d, all Nature seem’d to ‘please, 
The blushing wild-rose bloom’d with tints more fair, 
And sweeter fragrance floated on the breeze ; 
More soft the sky-lark caroll’d in the air, 
With richer verdure wav'd the branching trees ; 
*T was musical to hear the tempest rear 
As, seated on a rock, I view’d the troubled deep. 


I gaz’d upon the bright cloud’s golden dye, 
Rich with the splendors of the setting sun ; 
And, lingering, hail’d the purple twilight sky, 

A ‘gilded border on night’s mantle dun. 
Then mark’d the silver moon ascending high, 
In boundless space her nightly course to run, 
Till vagrant Fancy wing’d her flight afar, 
To empyrean fields, beyond the utmost star. 


Dear is Imagination’s oe dream, 
Although too oft, isappointed, find | 
It transient, as the Ignis-Fatuus’ gleam, 
That mocks the eye, and leaves no trace behind: 
But yet it sometimes shines a sun-bright beam, | 
And sheds a pleasing halo o’er the mind ; 1 
So sweet the visions floating in its train, f 
We muse upon the past, and wish to dream again. 


Be patient, reader-—do not look so gruff, , 
our sulky scowl has:marr’d my meditation ; 
That, heart-appalling cry, “Enough 
Perhaps you deem,it,sad. romantic. 
But.know, , ve. a splendid lucubration ; 


But, ah e vision’s ata d aes return no more! 


A day-dréam, buildi 
The king, ‘thea clown, alik share 
Till cruel ‘ate, with 1 
Her arm‘ extends, to crush the fabri off 
Just when the Bahel tower a the’ sky, pat 
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_ yet may live to'hear—a health to Provost 


Friendship ; or, the Tuilor’s Election. 


Love's like an ague fit, that comes and goes, 
Its victims sweat and shiver, freeze and roast ; 
And Beauty’s like the frost-work morning shows, 
That vanishes when we admire it most: 
Ambition sternly spurns at-human woes ; . 
Gold chills the heart with more than Greenland frost ; 
’*Tis Friendship only burns with lasting fire, . 
Sports with us on the green, nor leaves us in the mire. 


But this is thrumming o’er a hackney'd strain ; 
Dry moralizing, often said and sung ; 
Divines may preach, and poets sing in vain, 
The old are deaf, incredulous the young: 
Perhaps, a tale may shew the subject plain, 
Truth may have charms, pour’d from a Tailor’s, tongue ; 
For such my hero—not a man of straw ; | 
The proverb says, that precepts lead—examples. draw. 


What Scotian tourist has not seen Dundee? 
And who that knows it has not trod the Vault * ? 
In days of yore, a mart of high degree, fy’ 
For porter, beer, tobacco, meal, and salt : 
There Bacchus holds his blithest jubilee, 
In brisk potations from inspiring malt ; 
None better ever cross’d a toper’s throat, . 
For in Dundee you may get drunk e’en for a groat. 


The Muse could linger, with a fond delight, 
Upon the potent, dear, delicious liquor 5 
For, trust me, it. was rapture to the sight, 
To see it mantling, in the clean hoop'd bicker : 
Just now, a draught would cheer me as | write, 
Make teeming Pick tell her tale the quicker : 
Whoe’er has doubts, or questions my veracity, 
Let him step o’er and taste—he’ll pardon this, loquacity- 
Well, in the Vault, snug in an upper story, , 
(The third, or fourth, it matters nothing which,) 
A ‘Tailor liv’d, his name was Edward Norie, 
Good trade, and prudent wife, had made him rich : 
Chief in his craft, he shone supreme in glory, 
The neatest cutter, and the surest stitch :_ 
Set on his board, with coats and cabbage round him, 
He felt his soul expand ; for stern Ambition found him. 
He pondered long, in deep and ‘sage reflection ; 
At last, in mental id,” 
** Six weeks bring Michaelmas, and our election— 
Why should not I be Deacon to the trade, 


And climb the ladder, till I reach perfection? ~~, 


Yes, yes! T haye it now all in'my head!" 


Convener—Bailie—then, to crown niy 
‘No 


What oars were plied—what.stratagems employed 
Securing votes—known by the riame of forking 

What hains and-haddocks weekly were destroy’d 
What jokes werg crack’d when bottles were uncorking ! 


Tfitit 


taverns. 


* A courts or irregular square, near; 
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' The hour is come—they joyous take their rout, 
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What raptur’d dreams the soi-disant enjoy’d, 
On finding his complex machinery oan 

We may not stop—nor have we rhymes to say; | 

Suppose these preludes past, and come the important :day. 


Ned’s spouse, complacent, comb’d and curl'd his wig, 
(Wigs were in fashion fourscore years ago, ) 
And set herself the Tailor’s form to rig, 
In such a style as made him quite a beau: 
London’s Lenk Mayor never look’d so big ; 
Within his heart he felt the hero glow ; | 
He kiss’d his spouse, and said, with animation, 
‘«* My dear, when next we meet, I'll rule the corporation !” 


Ned’s hopes were high—unanimous election 
Would grace the minute in the council pages ; 
For not a brother ever made objection, tect 
To smack his lips o’er foul Corruption’s wages ; ate 
But soon appear’d strong marks of disaffection, i te 
False friends, bad faith, deceit, and broken pledges ; oh AS 
A travell’d taylor lately come to town, 
Had hatch’d a secret plot to run our hero down. Hi 


It was, indeed, a most distressing case ; : Rie 
Ned's consternation we can well suppose ; a 

To be oppos’d and jostl’d in the race, 
His nerves were quivering to his very toes: . he 

Rage, hope, and fear, all struggl’d in his face, ; Gk 
Cold drops of sweat came coursing down his nose! . 4 


, 


Now, neck or nought—one casting vote remains— : 
Oh! dreadful pause—‘tis past—and, Ned the conquest gains. 


As when at Marathon the dauntless Greek { te 
Had laid the vaunting pride of Persia low ; | a 

Or Gallia’s eagle, with the murderous beak, 
At Lodi flapp’d his wings above the foe ; i ue ty 

Such was the triumph on the Deacon’s cheek, UL ai 
Deep flush’d with victory’s consoling glow ; | 

Yet he with dignity himself pes 

When to his domicile by deputies escorted. 


Drams, buns, seed-cakes, and condiments essential, 
To grace her husband's now exalted station, _ 
Meek Mrs Norie, like a spouse prudential, Ws 

Had ready set in splendid decoration : ‘ ue Te 
While she, in attitude most reverential, EY + 
Before him stoed, with due humiliation ; 
Some gentle feeling through his bosom ran, 2 
“« Sit down, my dear,” he said—“ I'm still a mortal man! 


— 


< 


"Tis two—the Corporation dines at four— Lal 
Mean time. they sit, and.¢huckle o'er their, lunch ; 


As hungry geese the scatter’d grains devour, 
They muscatels and car'way comfitsmunch;. 
With drams and grog their rusty throats they scour, - us 
It was too early, yet: for brandy- 2tso 
Grave as.ajudge, with 
The satiserene, On ‘elbow: chairss:| // 


jal 


Along the Murraygate they wend their way ; : 
Then halt.ahd face,-wlicél theleft. about, 
The landlord’s name ’tis needless here to say ; 
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Some lean’d, some yawn’d, some.still, 
Atskanee the table.view’dy and heay'd.a seeret yor 
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Each Taodunian knows, beyond a doubt, 

The house for feasting, famous to this day ; 
The folks so civil—and the fare so dainty, 
There Amalthea pours her flowing horn of plenty. 


*Twixt Cowgate-port, Tay-street, or Hawkhill-wynd, 
I'll take a bet—a su and a bowl, " 
That if his face is turn'd against the wind, 
‘There’s not a bon-vivant—a jovial soul, 
But thither shall his way in safety find, 
Though hood-wink’d deep, and biind as any mole! 
You doubt my word—I must the truth disclose ; 
He'd snuff the scented gale, like beagle, by the nose. 


Suppress that frown—nor scorn these ryhmes of mine, 
Because 1 have my text and tale forsook ; 
Step down the Murraygate—then stop and dine-— 
Their savoury steaks will smoothe that angry look ! 
If you're an epicure—when o'er your wine, 
You'll hug the landlord—ay, and kiss the cook! . 
Then drink the minstrel’s health who sent you there, 
To feast and gormandize on such delicious fare. 


Now, since we've setiled this momentous matter, 
And you are calm—you see we've lost no time ; 
Below, we hear the plates and dishes clatter, 
To hungry folks a symphony sublime : 
Above, full many a taylor’s mouth does water ; 
Now—joyous sound ! the stairs the waiters climb ; 
But one more welcome now allays their gabble, 


It tells the anxious guests, that dinner’s on the table. . 


I cannot treat you with a bill of fare, 
Nor modes of cooking every different dish ; 
Suffice to say, that water, earth, and air, 
Were plunder’d, to supply flesh, fowl, and fish : 
The table groan’d with dainties rich and rare ; 
In great abundance, as gourmand could wish ; 
Garden and orchard gave what was in season ; . ; 
And many a sauce was there, which mocks both rhyme and reason: 


Now rose a mix’d and multifarious din, 
In dissonance unmusically mingling ; 
Above, below, around, without, within, 7 
Plates, knives, and forks, bottles and glasses jingling < 
One bawls for beer, another calls for gin ; , : 
And ever and anon the bell is tingling; _ 
Nor least the sound, which never knew cessation, 
The noise of busy jaws employ’d in mastication. , lo1-199 
& 10 dt 
Such tempting cookery, and so much variety, ©... [wlth 
_Prolong’d the pleasures of the splendid feast; 
And every minute pass’d in such society, Yo 
Their palates ticki'd, and their joys increas’dj; hits acrodind to 
last the din of toiling grinders. ceased 4) 
‘ANX1OUS Tor 
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ce round 


first, of forms, :and!manners most tenacious) 


Their Deacon's health, with three times three, wert round ; 
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The bowl replenish’d, kindled wit loquacious, 

And Time and Care were both in bumpers drown’d ; 
I should have said, the Deacon, sage and sensible, 
Express’d his grateful thanks, in style incomprehensible ! 


Of trades and corporations, church and state, 
Much was disputed, and much more propounded, 
In lengthen’d argument, and loud debate, 
With curling clouds from cut and dry surrounded ; 
The pipe and glass produc’d from many a pate 
Loud laugh, loose song, ‘‘ confusion worse confounded ;” 
Some stole away, some bawl’d the bowl to fill ; 
And some, who could not rise, most prudently sat still. 


At last, the worthy Deacon left the chair, 

And, cautiously, the creaking stairs descended ; 
Of faithful friends, now forward press’d a pair, 

On right and left they to his steps attended ; 
So have I seen, a badger and a bear 

Support an owl, on sculptur’d shield appended : 
Some twenty yards the —" boldly swagger’d, 


Their brains began to w 


1, zig-zag they reel’d and stagger’d. 


*T was late—no window show’d a gleam of light, 
‘immerian darkness seem’d each star to smother ; 

They turn—they pause—down drops a dizzy wight— 
And trying to assist him—sinks the other ! 

With Bane care the Deacon keeps upright, 


An 


gropes his way without a friend or brother ; 


Vertigo seiz’d him near an open vennel, 
He paus’d, and heard a sound, low muttering in the kennel. 


“« Wha’s there?” cried Ned.—“ ’Tis me !’”—** And wha are you ?” 
“ Come! hic! a bumper to—hie /—Deacon Norie !” 

“Och! willawins !—is that my friend Tam Dow, 
Whose casting vote raised me to fame and glory ?” 

Ay, hic! the same—/ie /—here’s the royal blue 
“* Dear Tam, I’m wae at heart—exceeding sorry— 

I canna stand—can neither raise—nor guide you ; 

But still, I'll stand your friend—so I'll lie down beside you !” 


—— 


POETRY DEVOTED TO POSTERITY, 
NO. AND OTHER 
POEMS, BY SAMUEL GOWER; ESQ.” 


From the prodigious ‘masses of 
printed rhyme’ transmitted, by a 


muster-roll of versifiers, as long as 


that of a marching regiment, for our 
critical examination, ‘or, to speak 
nearer the truth, for corrupting the 
course of literary justice ‘by this sort 
of bribery, and thereby propitiating 


our favour, it need be Of 


prise neither to Whig nor Tory, 
flyer nor Moderate, ‘that dur ear est 
attention has been called ‘to’ a’tome 

ious and attractive 


* C- & J. Ollier, Londomy 


the 
title of “ Narorzow.” Te history’ 


~ 


and the achievements of this won- 
derfully great, wicked, wise, foolish, 
anomalous being, are now indeed 
the property of history, in the pages 
of which his name will certainly 
occupy a pre-eminent, but not ver 

enviable place. That name will, 
therefore, float down: the tide of 
time, to after ages,: independently 
of the aid: of; those ee sails, 
which Mr»Gower: has unfurled for 


his.poetieal pilot-beatand, though 


tf 


presently: degraded ‘by association 
with:this \man’s miserable doggerel, 
will yet, sooner: or later,We “ married 


to immortal verse.” The poor fellow, 
however); entertains a: different 
opinion of his-own performance, for, 


owith anaiveté that is quite bewitch- 
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ing, he tells us, in his preface, ‘‘ The 
poems that are marked with figures 
I devote to posterity!” 

We have not the good fortune to 
know any thing of the author of this 
volume intended for posterity. Per- 
haps Samuel Gower, Esq. is only 
his nom de guerre. Fudge appears 
now the prevailing taste of the day ; 
and the reading public, good-na- 
tured souls, seem vastly in the hu- 
mour of being gulled by it, come 
from what quarter, or in what shape 
it may. For ourselves, although 
“the hey-day in the blood” is 
hardly yet tame in any one member 
of our fraternity, we profess our- 
selves hearty disciples of the old 
school ; and though we may appear 
somewhat unfashionable, we are so 
much attached to the old leaven, as 
to hold in mortal abhorrence the late- 
ly sprung-up dandyisms in our na- 
tional literature. But though so far 
laudatores temporis acti, it is our pro- 
vince to judge Mr Gower only by his 
exploits—and we would even be un- 
derstood to thank him for presenting 
to our mind’s eye something like 
Banquo’s glass, in which we may in- 
dulge a sly peep at the reading taste 
of after ages. 

In a poem, or rather in a series of 
poems, tagged together by the com- 
mon title of NaProLron,” we cer- 
tainly did expect something beyond 
the ordinary dull set tune of modern 
versification, and of unintelligible 
bombast or Lakeish raving. At the 
drawing up of the curtain to such 
an important drama as Napoleon's 
eventful history exhibits, it was not 
unreasonable to hope, that even the 
prologue, if it did not exhibit the pun- 
gency or the pathos of Lord Byron, 
might, at least, have presented some- 
thing like his solemn and majestic 
air ; such, for instance, as his open- 
ing lines of the “ Giaour,” 

“ No breath of air to break the wave 
That rolis below the Athenian's grave.” 


The Opening lines of Mr Gower's 
—whatever other quali- 
ties they may possess—are at least as 
abrupt as those of the noble bard ;-~ 
here they are : 


“God! how the whole universe appears. 


to whirl 
ene I Jost thee, English 


Such readers as discover Any sense in 
this opening couplet of the first diyi- 
sion, called “ England,” of the poem 
entitled ‘ Napoleon,” may probably 
understand the miserable and inco- 
herent ravings which follow it.— 
Having given the prologue, we now 
present the epilogue to the first divi- 
sion of this—Epic— 
* England rejects my arms—She is my 
foe— 
Red be the waves that shall between us 
flow ! 
Gallia lies weltering now in princely 
blood— 
Hence will I make my meaning under- 
stood 


The next part is called “ Egypt,” 
and might with equal propriety have 
been baptised Timbuctoo, or Kam- 
schatka. It consists of twenty-eight 
lines only, of which, those approach- 
ing the borders of rationality, or in- 
telligibility, are 


“T care for nothing !—of remorse 
As little as old Kreutzer, or his horse, 


Feel I.” 
And 


“Old England, how unshook thy honours 
are ! 

Thy Nelson calls me Thief—So be it: I 

Fear not to glorify my thievery 

With higher sounding names.” — 


Some admirers of the Lakers may, if 
they please, call this “ singularly 
beautiful.” We think it re “ sin« 
gularly wild” and nonsensical. 

In ancient times, the term Vates, 
was applied to the Prophet, as well 
as to the Poct. Now we really 
tremble for our own fate, as well as 
for that of Mr Gower and his poems, 
considering the awful responses he 

ives out, in virtue of his double office. 

et may we indulge the hope, that 
for ity’s sake, (in less -fated 
lands than our own, which, like ® 
true radical, he has devoted to utter 
destruction,) he has taken care to 
have his poetry, like that of a, 


the warehouses of safer, continental 
bibliopoles—otherwise it will present- 
ly appear, that is in 
nent danger of being deprived, of the 
“poems marked. with figures,” which 
certainly are a physiological 
ty, well worthy the attention of 
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Willis. . Here is the ‘‘ Malison. of 
Heaven,” or, of the Devil, or, of 
Samuel Gower, Esq. 


6 o_o And for you, ye warriors dead, 

Fate, soon or late, will e’en on Albion 
frown— 

Brave spirits ! ye shall yet be comforted : 

Your isle ere long shall founder and go 
down, 

Her lights extinguish’d, and her glory 
fled, 

And join ye in your desolate renown.” 


All this would have been truly alarm- 
ing, if uttered either by a prophet or 
a poet ; but, fortunately, to prevent 
any idle qualms, we will just take 
the liberty to say, that we have as 
little faith in Mr Gower’s pretensions 
to the prophetical, as to the poetical 
character. 

The next portion of this droll Epic 
is in the form of an epistle to the wo- 
man Josephine, and, by the bye, it is 
one of those portions ‘‘ marked with 
a figure for posterity.” It consists 
of fourteen lines only; but Jose~- 
phine being Napoleon’s first love, of 
whom, if France “‘has writ her an- 
nals true,” he got somewhat tired, 
brevity is on that account the more 
excusable. The prominent lines are, 


My glory is—my Fame"s high sacra- 
ment :— 

My heart to beauty never to have lent, 

Nor ever risk’d, for love, my peerless. 
throne, 

My character, still searchiessly my own.” 


But the modern Cesar is not to be 
fatigued by inditing an epistle to one 
wife only. We are, through Mr 
Gower, presented with another, and 
of greater length, addressed to his 
ci-devant Empress Meria Louisa, and 
in which, notwithstanding the glori- 
tied asseveration made.to 
there appears something like. a dark 
insinuation of a; third Jove 
could repeat’ whit it woilld ‘be unsefe,” 
To satter on thy kinder heart to 
With which nly tongte ‘hath. frozen like 
Ne’er been | shalluthy- 
ears.” inte mulio 

ot 

‘Truth, We now: 
find, that: the’ Atistridin’ princess ‘has: 
been! treated’ somewhat: scurvily, ahd 
that boastful’ ‘stanza’ addressed 
to Josephitié is ‘all Th 
sorte “addressed "toto “Whom “Mr 
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Gower has not condescended to in- 
form us—we meet with the following 
pathetic disclosure : 


* One who hath but too dearly lov’d thee, 
Jane, 
But whom the Fates forbid thee hence to 
know 3 
Thus bids a long farewell to thee; and 
though 
A breaking heart would prompt him to 
complain,” &c. 
This same Jane is perhaps the 
“* English girl,” “ lost,” or bewail- 
ed, during the “‘ whirling of the uni- 
verse,” in the first couplet of this 
poem. To satisfy the curious in such 
matters, perhaps the forthcoming life 
of Buonaparte, to be written, or at 
least to be published, by Sir Richard 
Philips, may throw some light upon 
this mysterious affair. If not, Sir Rich- 
ard should adopt two of Mr Gower’s 
lines for a title-page motto, 


“ Let no dull poets with their rhymes 
belie, 
Unless for custom's sake, my memory.” 
p. 25. 
such incoherent jabberings, 
it would be hopless to attempt to state 
what are Mr Gower’s sentiments as 
to the life, character, and talents, of 
Napoleon. Posterity may find them 
out, if it can. We have produced 
enough, to satisfy ourselves, that Mr 
Gower is either a wag, or a “ dark 
magnificent idiot.” It is, we think, 
quite apparent that he is often out of 
order. Forgetting that he had com- 
menced with the words of Napoleon, 
we find him all at once addressing 
himself to his readers, and telling 
them, in p. 37, 

«¢ I do inoculate the world with my 

Darkly magnificent insanity.” 

After all, we think he is: quite se- 
rious, and that he endeavours, ;when 
the fit of deliration has gone. off, to. 
do his best. _ In evidence.of. this opi- 
nion, we quote the following lines 
from his ‘“ Napoléon’s Epistle to ‘the 
Ex-Empréss'Matia 
“Take my faréwdll, Maria! our child, 
When fifteén summers in his eyes ‘have 

For ete that knowlédge might 
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The charm of wondering at, noyelty,, 
Atid seeing béauty with a 
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And mart. such 2 Mage lx 


When Passo once hack wore the 

“he father was in 

chaice what be wan. as tow marr 

Ted tom, ‘twas throne? his the aneels 


The limes thet follow are muck 
to the same tune. The poet that 
marks with &owres for -postesitr, 
Lie 
“Tel him, that fame is some by 
thase 

Whose equal spirits om their Gad repose. 

Te® bow hapmer fr te medi clang, 

In undistmeguish’d thron=> the 
throne, 

And take the easicr to endless 

Than. metect, walk the 

thas world’s darkmess. even cs 

And mto a grsre. 

And pow. Maria. when in cust I le 
motto the warid to heas thee sigh ; 
I know that wilt weep—but ict thy 

tears 
Be sacred 2s the veil thy beauty wears— 
Let them be shed in secret, and unscen, 
For sach shaold be the saxow of 
gaeen *” 


The extracts Just given mar be 

menage 2s the mos: favourable spe- 
mens of Mr Gower's talent for ver- 

aniaten: They seem, at least to 
us, to have escaped in some d 
that infectious absurdity and s 
raving, which prevail too sbundaildty 
in the volume before us. 

We have a few worls to add. 
to the mechanical of 
volume, devoted in 
Messrs C. & J. Olhe,, baring 
Eshed for Mr Lamb and 

ht to know something (to u ete 

nical phrase) of the “ getting up 
& book 7” and be aware, 
an error t 8 title- ch 
it is the publisher s province look 
after) is more glaring than even-an 
error in a foot-note. Why did 
send their title-page’ to with the 
motto Frangas non tvs, instead 
of Frangas non flectes?: As for Mr 
Gower—pocr fellow could” 
they expect him to paddle even ‘itt’ 

“ Trish bog Latin,” when ‘he has 


A man whe srites 
oi & genticman 23 
that of aachelar. Buz spon. 
the Gike-page tw the valume Mr 
Gower bas athe Deder earned, a 
he has forgot, that wher a. web ac. 
tye is qualiticd by am adverh, tic 
adver> has no Tight whatever te the 
precedemee of that which 
and 


> 
A SEn2d men would see that it 


be,“ Slew thee &. Sack 


good-natured readers as not fee! 
much inmcEned to bogele at this 


sample of ricious erammar. Tay, 
notwithstanding, starea Bttle at the 
specimen of Mr Gower’s talent fr 
with which we shall ano 
sent them. Whea an scther 
the imprimatur to his 
tho ough sound taste may be 
locked for in vain, comer? gramming: 
is Surety aD incispenss? Ne requisite ; 
and the case of Sammuc] Gower, Esq. 
attests it; for hes in one sentence, 
may be seen bad taste, bad grammar. 
and arrant like three in- 
fernal farics, struggling for the 
cendanc 
Whi way I turn, a 
of impassable gates af present _frow=s 
before Ine, threugh which | cannot 
pass ; but I hope to pass them—and 
in the meanwhile, I beg of every rea- 
der not to hang, or drown himself, 
till this time next year, by which time 
may have met with 
maka whocver &e is, he shall be 
to share it with me.” Prejacc, 


poems we have od 
following 

of his preface, will speak both for us 
and st ws. Jt is, besides, ane- 
ther choice sample of his prose, 
quite incunisen with the sentence ¥e 
shave just quete?: 

Phe poems req 

no further ‘remark, than that ithe 
Queen Elizabeth* js not the 


Devoted, by.a in the contents 
‘to posterity. 


* 
* 
: 
“ J chie€y the fir : 
wr one 
Rgcewwed fram thee.” Sc. 
* 
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Tae > or. 
mote of Remi bet the dest and 
nates of what she ance was. and 
as was theacht. of a broken 
heart: and that, with resard to 

| will be if thew B 
ahome if not, when 2 der, 
snd more b-natured, ther whe 
behave may have cause wish me 

By this time, many of our readers 
readily adopt our conclusian, not, 
that Mr — is a wac, bat that he 
nacht to have imstamt recourse te an 
bramems im prose and verse eavour 
strangiv of the delinous revernes of an 
opium-earr. if Mr Gewer 
is not one ef the Enghsh masticatars 
of that drug it follows, 
we thin > demonstranan, thai the 
scupifying ef cts of intaxicatan are 
mot at all requisite te him into 
Ets raving. Persons afficted Ike 
S. Gower, Esqg., are in this cou ntry 
cenerally known by the appellation 
Dart Poets. 

We have still in our lumber-room 
many printadreamsof poetry 
what aeerish appearance, 
still uncut, unread, and unthwmbed. 
We hall devote ap occasional hour, 
snaiched from more important h- 
bours, to examine these ; and we will, 
in all probability, saen find an op- 
portunity of presenting the world 
wit h 2 few mere choice samples of 
* POETRY DEVOTED TO POSTERITY.” 


THE CROISADES OR, THE PALMERS 
PILGRIMAGE. A METRICAL 
NANCE. BY CHARLES KERR, 


Ovk first thought, on entering up- 
on the perusal of this poem, was to 
have given some account of the wan- 
derinzs or exploits of the pilgrim ; 
and in this way, if we could do no 
more, we at least ‘expected to have 

some critics of'greater Name, 
by producing “a dry detail of the 
story. We’ sdon ‘found, however, 


the 


that that was for in truth 
we could make nething of k. We 
then thoacht that we at kast 
have bem abke SAY Why 
called the Craisade; box 
we found at a 
could net well say whether 
about Palestine or 
about the battles in which Godin 7 
and Roland foaght, thee whic ch 
have immertalind the names 
Wallace and af Graeme. 

We next imagined, that however 
unable we macht be tw follow che 
thread of the stary. we shoul! a! 
least be able tw find some stanzas 
which we migit point out as atther 
happy or tched in their execu- 
tien. But here acain we were ata 
stamd ; for the whole semed our 
eves hke Chaes or Erebus. At last 

we discovered, that, in imitasion af 

mr creat minstrel, the poem has 
a body of irregular and ivriclook- 
int verse, each member of which is 
prefaced Dy something relating to 
Scottish or West Indian scener 
or same other subject en which we 
thought we could Fepose with same 
prospect of delight; and we also 
found out, that ane of those 
tiens is descriptive of the scenery 
betwixt Souktra and Edinbarch.— 
This we thought wou hi co: but 
when we attempted to fix in our 
tmainds how we shoukl characterize 
this description, we were as much 
pussied as by any of the preceding 
matter; so we determined to trust 
to the judgment of our readers them- 
selves; and as this is an age in 

which the public taste is exercised 
by all kinds and qualities of verse, 
we had no doubt but we might just 
quote the greater part of this descrip- 
and leave it te our readers to 
say, whether the author ought any 
longer to pay his devotion te. the 
Muse, or ta coniine himself to that 
Yove of nature, or <0 that admirapon of 
the genius of pocts, with whieh 
we haye no donbt hé is cited. 


See what an Eden starts upan the sight! 


minglihg in their fight, grat 


Whate'er the can wish, Or sense INVRe 
All, that creation, warm froma, 
Rase this found globe at the divine commpand,, .. ood ‘ 
Sow hy of pine ie 
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From east to west, th’ indented shores survey ; 
The eye with rapture trembles ; and the soul, 
Bent upon contemplation, wings its way, 
And times long past within its orbit roll : 
When, on this goodly prospect rapine stole, 
And death, not manna, on the morning beam 
Repos’d ; and with it pour’d a hideous shoal 
Of traitors, who, like thieves at midnight, came 3 
Spill’d the life-blood, and drench’d the soil with the pure stream. 


REE 


Starts Borthwick’s pile upon me, whose rude tower 
Seems like the mast of some wreck’d argosy, 
And there Craigmillar’s humbler shadows shower 
Their ghastly forms o’er Mary’s memory : 
And Roslin’s castle, meeting still the eye 
Of contemplation ; and those bowers that lean 
On the white foam, whose sparkles playful fly 
Up the proud steep of castled Hawthornden ; 
And mass more dungeon’d deep—its Crichton’s bloody den. 


ASE 


Umbrag’d by bowers, where shade on shade reposing, 

Yield twilight’s livery grey ’midst dazzling noon ; 

Freshness amidst o’erpowering suns disclosing, 

And summer’s fruits caress’d by vernal bloom, 

Thy groves, Dalkeith, I thread—and court the gloom 

Of many a sweet recess ;—before me stand 

Thy Graeme, thy Douglas !—names, that yet assume 

Power to command, ds then, when o’er the land 
Rush’d Edward’s fearful breath, and England’s iron hand, 


And lo ! Edina’s terrac’d heights appear, 
Sparkle her gray cliffs in meridian light ; 
Smiles her blue ocean, rock and mountain wear 
Banners of triumph, waving with delight ! 
For Nelson’s bold heart at Trafalgar’s fight 
Rush’d o’er his world of waters, and his eye, 
Like the plum’d eagle’s from his aerie’s height, 
Flam’d its swift track ; commanding Victory 
To fix his deathless fame a planet in the sky. 


Now down the lovely Forth the breeze is curling, 
And gently heaves the billow’s rising swell. 
Hark the hurra! the sails are now unfurling, 
Quick spreads the canvass with a wizard’s spell! 
+ Feels not thy heart the seaman’s bold farewell ? 
hs _ Aloft—from shore to shore, the signal’s pouring ! 
bi Shall not—Hereafter—of their daring tell ? 
Bess ee Look how Britannia’s o’er the billows towering, 
fa While purple clouds of eve are on the white wave showering ! 


‘ 
* 


How stately steps she on her glassy ocean ! 
Like a proud sea-god bursting from the deep ; 
Streamers that kiss the heavens—wind—wave in motion, 
Worlds at her beck, and fame upon her sweep, 
Shuddering—her red Trafalgar’s billows steep 

_ Her prow in blood ;—her Nelson’s signal flew ; 
Britannia’s thunders.on.the.wild floods leap, 
Death in her touch ;—swift lightnings round her drew ;__ 

‘And glory’s dreadful echoes from her deck she threw. 


Say, didst thou e’er, ati the soft hour when leans’ 
The calm of evening o’er that:rock of grey, 
And the mind’s eye a mystic image weens'| 


In the chang’d ‘forms, \that flit-on parting day, 
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STANZAS, SUGGESTED BY A FEW LINES OF MOORE'S, ENTITLED 


The Hawthorn T'ree. 


Call forth those phantoms, by some magic lay, 

, Whose genius yet entwin’d about this spot, 
Wreaths round and round their bloody tragedy, 
Feelings, which ages have not yet forgot, 

Which ages yet to come shall mark as Nature’s blot ? 


In that calm hour I’ve set me, when the gleam 

Of sun-set strikes upon the hermit’s cell ; 

And visions pass’d me like a midnight dream ¢ 

Thoughts of the days of old upon me fell. 

I’ve set me ;—round me rung day’s parting knell ; 

The stars rose one by one, yon Gothic skreen, 

(Beneath whose broken crumbling arcades, dwell 

Relics—whose bleeding shades yet here convene ;) 
Was in the moon-light swath’d, and shiver’d in its sheen. 


Up Rizzio rose, scarf’d in his bloody shroud ; 
Methought his dying screams before me grew ; 
With dagger dripping gore beside him stood 
Henry—and Murder round that shadow drew. 
Came Bothwell next ;—cadaverous his hue ; 
Famish’d and shrunk, undaunted yet his air ; 
And then a lovely vision rose to view, 
So pale, so wan with suffering, yet so fair, 
That Mercy’s voice was loud—where Justice fear’d to spare. 


THE HAWTHORN TREE. 


I mark’p an old hawthorn tree wither’d away, 
That spread her bare branches to Heaven ; 
And a few lovely flow’rs that surviv'd her decay, 

Still scented the breezes of even. 


All cold o’er the blessoms the dew-drops were shed, 
Through the rays of the slow setting sun ; 


And they breath’d o’er the rest of the tree that was dead, 


All the fragrance of days that were gone. 


A bird warbled sweet on the moss-cover’d stem 
Where the flow’rets in loneliness grew ; 

And mourn’d all alone in her song over them, 
For the verdure no time could renew. 


All in silence I gaz’d on the bare blighted tree 
That had felt the rude winds of the sky ; 
While it seem’d in its ruins an emblem of me, 

The tear softly rose in my eye: 


And I wept o’er the dew-cover’d blossoms, that seem’d 
Like the memory of long faded years ; . 

That brings o’er our age the sweet visions we dream‘d, 
And breathes all their fragrance through tears : 


And the song of the bird, that at intervals rose, 
From the branches all leafless and dead ; 

Seem’d like mem’ry, that wakens our dreams of repose, 
When the joys of repose are all fled. ‘ 


NONSENSE. 


Ir thou hast seen the morning light, ~ 
When from the eastern skies it sallies,..° 
Chasing away-the shades of night, 
That linger darkly o’er the vallies_ 
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The Hawthorn Tree—Stanzas. 


If thou hast seen the setting sun 

Roll through the skies with silent motion ; 
Plunging, when all his race is run 

Amid the purpling waves of ocean— 


Nov. 


If thou hast seen the sea-birds float, 
Soft on the heaving billow, bounding ; 

And heard at night their dreary note, 
Far on the rocky island sounding— 


If thou hast seen the eagle soar 
High o’er the cliffs on dauntless pinion ; 
Where wild rocks rise, and torrents roar, 
In desolation’s waste dominion— 


If thou hast scen the light’ning flash, 
And burst the mountain rocks asunder ; 
And watch’d the wild waves as they dash 
Along the trembling shore in thunder— 


If thou hast seen the moon’s pure ray, 
All softly o’er the ruin beaming ; 
Where owlets sit and watch the day, 
Close on the world, amid their screaming— 


If thou hast wander’d by the shore, 
And gaz’d upon the ocean green— 
If thou hast view'd all this, and more— 
** God bless me! what a deal you’ve seen!” { 


THE WANDERER’S LAMENT 0'ER THE GRAVE OF HIS LOVE. 


I nave wander’d o’er nations, and mingled with men, 
And haye roam’d on the turbulent wave ; : 

But the morn I left home is remember’d in vain,. 
When I weep o’er the desolate grave ! 


She was dear to my soul as the light of the dey 
To the mariner after a storm ; 

But the beauty of earth has departed away, 
And I weep o’er her spiritless form ! VoWog 


"Tis the Wanderer’s lament o’ef the grave of his bre, 
And too cruel alas! washer doom ; 
‘soo >>» dut ean sorrow this turf from her bosom remove, 
Andi bid Lucy awake from her tomb? Als 


Shall not vengeance be mine ?. Ere I sink to repose 

I shall know who has ruin’d her fame’! 10 
her friends have abandon’d my girlto-her foes)! 
And reproach has made names! tour oil) 


‘shall defend her fond, emory. ox 1st 20 st 

ABI LE the grave where she sleeps with disgrace es 
For her own was the heart that forget..id 

hat was. due to her h onour, and bast dotdw 


oa ys And remaining so'true and so’dear?-~ 10) 
yNe, my Lacyd-olone but my bosom swell” 

bas While} whisper;thy name with ateart 
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JACOBITE RELICS, NOT PUBLISHED. vice. An aged man of superior man- 
iN MR HOGG’S COLLECTION, ners, but dressed in shabby habili- 
ments, came in contact with me one 


day, some twelve months ago, and so- 
Sixce the time that the Jacobite Jicited some eleemosynary relief. I 


Relics of Scotland were published, ve him a trifle, and he took his 
two very extensive collections have Pe A few days after, he came to 
been sentto me; the one from London, ype again,.and offered me, for a few 
and the other from a gentleman in shillings, the yolume which I had 
the North of England, (Mr Bulmer hoped would have been of some ser- 
of Adderston). Like all the huge col- vice to you, And besides, he had a 
lections of Jacobite songs and poems gyal] quarto common-place book, 
that have fallen into my hands, there half filled with netes; of a similar 
are many of those in the two volumes hhand-writing to that of the relics.— 
mentioned, that are either absolute y purchased the twain, obtained the 
trash, or quite common-place verses. person’s address, and heard no more 
Nevertheless, there aremany of them of him. He directed me to seek him 
that I have never before seen or heard jn Prince’s-Square, Ratcliffe High- 
of; and as the d have impressive way ; but no such a one could I ever 
marks of originality about them, I find; and [have great reason to sup- 
have judged it incumbent on me t© pose that he imposed a false name and 
preserve some of the best of them in  gddress on me. The common-place 
your Magazine, as the only old stand- — gpk having on one of its fly-leaves, 
ard National Work, in which such « f¥g- Lynn Trin: Coll. Cantab: 
relics ought to be registered. Some 16914,” which being in the same av- 
oe will perhaps think it would tograph with that of the Relics, and 
1ave been as natural,and as consistent the date corresponding with theirs, I 
with good economy in me, to have think that must have been the writer 
published them in an Appendix to a of both manuscripts. The book I have 
new edition of my National W ork: alluded to, if you think it would be 
but such people do not know, in the of the smallest service to you, shall be 
least, how the world goes. They do forwarded immediately. Here, then, 
not know thatitisan invariable prin- my dear Sir, is the whole, but, Iam 
ciple with my booksellers, never to sorry to say, very imperfect history 
publish a second edition of any book ; of what, had I had the happiness of 
and were I to put off till it is time to an’ earlier knowledge of your Jacobite 


publish a thir edition, there is little lucubrations, should have been at 
— that those genuine relics would your service much sooner. 

au out of mind, or be quit lost, in . 

handing from one to another. The (Signed) W. 
present moment only is ours, and an 9 Beaufort-Row, Chelsea. 


opportunity once lost, it may never — No one ean suspect the truth of 
* In our power to recal. the above plain unvarnished tale. It 
Vhat there nf be no suspicions of carries that species of convietion along 
any imposition, I subjoin the letters with it, which leaves no manner of 
of the two gentlemen who favoured lurking doubt. Mr Bulmer’s account 
me with the collections. Mr W.B. ofthe manner in which he recovered 
Marshall, of Beaufort-Row, Chelsea, his, is a great deal more circumstan- 
‘irst forwarded me the one eolléction, 44) and fanciful, but in all proba- 
through the hands of my booksellers. bility not the less true. It came along 
wrote to him, aelnowledging the  yith the manuscripts at first. 1 have 
“ccelpt of the manusexipts; and) both these’ gentlenien’s pardon 


questing him to give me the history  fgy thus publishi by. tm 


swer was as follows: aq | ig $4, 1821. 
“ Tne history of the Jacobite 
bagatelles which I had the honour of” “* ALono with this you willfre- 


transmitting to you,is,short, and will,.., ceive a collection of Savobiite 
I fear, be unsatisfactory. Itis, hows | and, poems, which» you/may make 
ever, and all things of the, same na~ | what use of-ybu please; outly taking 
ture that I possess, fully at your ser- care to preserve the originals, and 
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return them to me, after you have 
selected such as suits you for pub- 
lication. Should you be desirous 
of tracing the history of these songs 
so as that you may be convinced of 
their authenticity, I shall relate to 
you the circumstances that led to 
their discovery, and then leave you 
to judge for yourself. 

Last August, happening to be at 
Gilliesland Wells with a niece of my 
own, and not having any thing to do, 
I pored a great deal on the first vo- 
lume of your Jacobite Relics, which 
a party had brought with them for 
amusement, and there was a country- 
man there whom I always heard con- 
demning them as imperfect. I ven- 
tured one day to take up the cudgels 
in your defence, and urged that this 
was buta part of the work, and being 
the earliest part, would of course be 
themost imperfect, but that it was un- 
fair to attach unqualified blame, until 
he saw what you would make out in 
the remaining part. 

‘ Imperfect, Sir!’ exclaimed he ; 
‘ they are just so imperfect, that he 
has left out all the good ones toge- 
ther, and published all the worst.— 
fle boasts of having been at much 
»ains collecting them ; I can tell him, 
owever, that he has been at no pains 
at all. I know a widow woman 
(that was his expression) who has 
more verses, and better ones too, than 
‘4 that Hogg has published toge- 
ther.’ 

I said that might be all true, but 
her’s would not be Jacobite songs.— 
_ He swore they were all Jacobite songs 
evcry one. I ventured to dispute the 
fact, the assertion appearing so ex- 
traordinary, 1 could not swallow it. 
On this he repeated all he had said 
before in high heat, and confirmed it 
all with a tremendous oath, giving me 
to know that his word was not to be 
disputed. I then said, if such a relic 
existed, it ought at once to be sent to 
you, for that the work in which you 
were engaged was a national one, and 
every man was concerned in the pre- 
servation of such old and once-pro- 
scribed pieces as came within the 
sphere of. his knowledge. That. had 
no doubt you would take care of the 
manuscripts, as you had avouched to 
do in your introduction, and would 
besides make any reasonable remu- 
neration. He said he was sure Wi- 
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dow H———t did not set the value of 
twopence on the songs, and any one 
might get them for the asking. “After 
conversing on the same subject occa- 
sionally,for several days, as he stil! 
maintained his point, I engaged him 
to procure me a reading of the songs, 
which he undertook without hesita- 
tion: but I heard no more from him. 
On the beginning of the following 
March, being on my way from Car- 
lisle to Whitehaven, and being de- 
sirous of searching more into the af- 
fair of the Relics, principally, 1 be- 
lieve, from the desire of confuting 
Mr Anderson’s assertions, which | 
had at first disputed, and still en- 
tertained strong doubts concerning 
their correctness, I went a little 
out of my way and called on him. 
He said he had waited on the widow 
again and again, but the volume 
could not be found, as she had given 
it away to somebody. I now concei- 
ved that all my prepossessions were 
well founded, and that the whole 
had been a cock and bull story from 
the beginning. So to be at the 
ground of the matter, I took him 
with me, and waited on the widow, 
resolved either to learn something of 
the manuscripts, or convict him to his 
face. But I had not questioned her 
two minutes concerning them, before 
I was convinced that all that An- 
derson had told me had been consist- 
ent with truth; and at all events, 
that there had been an extensive 
collection of Jacobite songs in her 
possession. She had no conception, 
she said, what had become of them, 
unless her son Tommy, whe lived 
all the way at Bishop-Wearmouth, 
had taken them away; but as he 
came rly twice a-year to see 
her, she would make enquiry at him, 
and cause him to bring them back ; 
and with this promise I was ob 
to be satisfied. 
possession? a e replied, 
they were collected by @ brother of 
her's, who spent the greatest 
his life poultering after sucit non~ 
sense ;’ and when’ { enquired anent 
this brother of hers, the aecount she 
ve me of hirn was so original, that 
“have been induced to ‘send it 
you in at as nearly as 
can recollect t 
‘Way, didst thou never hear of 
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me brwother Tommy ? I thought all 
Coomberland had known Tommy.— 
Ile was a kyind of a swort of a dow- 
monie, wi’ mayer lear nor wot to 
gyuide it, and they ca’d him aye 
‘the limping dowmonie,’ for he was 
a cripple a’ the days o’ his lyife. A 
swort of a treyfling nicky-nacky body 
that he was, and never had the power 
owther to de a good turn to the sel’ 
o’ him, nor ony yean that belwong- 
ed tohim. Aweel, thou’lt no hinder 
Tommy, but he'll gather up a’ the 
fiyne songs in the world, and. get 
them prentit in a beuk ; and after he 
had spent the meast paiyt o' his lyife 
gathering and penning, he gyangs 
his ways—whey but he ?—to a pren- 
ter in Carlisle, to make a great for- 
tune. Whew !—the prenter wad ne- 
ver look at nowther him nor them. 
lawles songs) Tommy was very, 
crwoss then; and what does he do, 
but aff he sets wi’ them, crippling all 
the way, to Edinbrough, and he wof- 
fers them to tway measter prenters 
there, for a great swom o’ money ; 
but they leugh at the poor dowmo- 
nie, and thought him crackit i’ the 
head. The meast that Tommy could 
get for them there, was yene o’ the 
ineaster prenters woffered him a beuk 
o' prented sangs for his written yenes. 
‘Wow,’ Tommy, man!’ quothI, ‘ thou 
was a great feul no to chap him ; for, 
then thou wad ha’e had a beuk that 
every body could ha’e read, and now 
thou has neything but a batch o’ 
scrawls that ney body can read but 
the sel o’ thee.’ Tommy braught 
heam his beuk o’ sangs aince 
mayer, and at length there comes a 
chap to Carlisle, and he was speering 
about Tommy’s sangs, and thea he 
was up as hee as the wund, and ex- 
ctit to pouch a’ the money i’ the 
lale coontry. But, afwore the Scats 
gentleman came back, there comes 
anwother visitor by the bye, and that, 
was measter Palsy, and, he teuk off 
poor Tommy like the shot of a.gun ; 
and then a’ his great schemes were 
gane like a blast. wund.. The 
sangs area’ to the fwore, ‘and for ney 
use that I ken but making sloughs 
to the wheel spindle.’ 
The songs, were forwarded to me 
this year, with a letter aecompany=, 
ing them, written by the, widow's 
son, desiring me to take care of the 


manuscripts, unless, 1, found it 
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venient to make his mother a small 
remuneration, which he named, and 
in that case I might keep them alto~« 
gether. These are the terms on 
which I hold them, and on these 
terms I send them to you, hoping 
they may be of some utility in your 
Jacobite researches. I consider yours 
as a National Work, in which every. 
admirer of the heroism and genius of 
his country is interested, and all who 
keep back such relics as remain in 
their hands, are blameable, and an- 
swerable to posterity for their neglect ; 
it being likely that no such collec- 
tion will ever be attempted again. 
It isa work with which 1 have been, 
atly amused, and for which I 
onour the Highland Society more 
than for any other work they have 
patronised. My own ancestors were 
engaged on the side of the Sruarts, 
and suffered severely in their cause, 
therefore it is the less wonder that I 
feel so much interested in it. 


(Signed) Ep. Butmer. 
Adderston-House, Sept. 3, 1821.” 


All that I have to say in addition 
to these statements of my two inge- 
nious correspondents is, that the two 
collections have been manifestly made 
at very different periods, the one sent 
by Mr Bulmer being the latest. His 
are, besides, all border songs ; while 
those sent by Mr Marshall relate 
mostly to the English court. I shall 
extract a song from both for your 
next Magazine, and you may be sure 
I shall not begin with the worst in 
my own estimation. 


CLAN-RONALD'S MEN. 


A Jacobite Song, to the tune of Paddy 


of Molla’s Hymn*” 


There's news |—news! gallant;news! 
That carle disna ken, 

There’s gallant news of tartan trews, 
And RED CLAn-RONALD’S MEN,JjoC, , 


* I have heard this-fine It 
manifest resemblance, to, a Scots, tune, 
called “ Honest,,.Duncan,” which, seems, 
to be taken from, the two, second, 
parts being nearly the 
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There has been blinking on the bent, 


And flashing on the fell, joe ; 
The red-coat sparks ha’e got their yerks, 
But carle darena tell, joe. 


CHORUS. 


There’s news !—news ! &c. 


The prig dragoons, they swore by ’zoons, 
The rebels’ hides to tan, joe ; 

But when they fand the Highland brand, 
They funkit and they ran, joe. 


There's news l—news! 


Had English might stood by the right, 
As they did vaunt full vain, joe 5 

Or play’d the parts of Highland hearts, 
The day was a’ our ain, joe. 


There had been news! &c. 


O wad the frumpy froward duke, 
Wi’ a’ his brags o” weir, joe, 

But meet our Charlie hand to hand, 
In a’ his Highland gear, joe, 


There wud te news! §c. 


We darena say the right’s the right, 
Though weel the right we ken, joe ; 

But we dare think, and take a drink, 
To RED CLan-RONALD’S MEN, joe. 


And tell the news! &c. 


Afore T saw the back of ane 
Turn’d on his daddy’s ha’, joe, 

I'd rather see his towers a waste, 
His bonnet, bends, an’ a’, joe. 


But yet there’s news !. 


Afore I saw our rightful prince 
From foreign foggies tlee, joe. 

{'d lend a hand to Cumberland 
To row it in the sea, joe. 


But still there’s news! 


Come fill your cup, and fill it up, 
We'll drink the toast you ken, joe ; 
And add beside, the Highland plaid, 
And RED CLAN-RoNALD’s MEN, joc ! 


And ery our news! &c. 


We'll drink to Athol’s bonny Jord 3 
To Cluny of the glen, joe; 
To Donald Blug and Appin trac, 
And RED CLAN-RonALD’s MEN, joe. 


And ery our news! our gallant news ! 
That earle disna ken, joe; 


Our gullant news, of tartan trews, 
And ved Clin-Ronala’s men, joe ! 


This is a very curious song, and 
appears to relate to some particular 
event, although the precise meaning is 
inexplicable. Had the term Carle been 
written Carlisle, or even Caril, as it 
land, I would have concluded that 
the song related to the battle of Clif- 
ton, where King George’s own dra- 
goons were so gallantly repulsed by 
the rear of the Highland army in its 
retreat through the North of Eng- 
land, on the 18th of December 1745. 
No action could be more brilliant 
than this. The Highlanders were 
attacked in their rear in the fall of 
the evening, when they were almost 
wearied to death, and encumbered 
with baggage, horses, and waggons. 
They had no intelligence of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s approach, until he 
appeared in their rear with the Royal 

ragoons and Kingston’s Horse. 
Could any man have calculated on 
ought but an entire rout? In place 
of which, the Highlanders faced 
about, and, in the midst of a hot fire, 
attacked the dragoons sword in hand, 
and certainly beat them back in the 
finest style. Neither Prince Charles, 
nor one of all his army, knew of the 
attack till it was over, save a few 
companies that were behind, guarding 
the baggage ; and yet these few weari- 
ed men beat off two regular regi- 
ments of dragoons, slew one hundred 
and fifty of them, and wounded 
more; while, of the Highlanders, 
there were only twenty-four killed, 
and about thirty wounded. There 
is another circumstance which does 
not apply to the battle of Clifton 
Moor. T have read somewhere, though 
I cannot at present light on the place, 
that it was the Glengary H ighland- 
ers who bore the brunt of that skir- 
mish, and not the followers of Clan- 
Ronald. Query. May not this old 
song be brought as a proof of what 
the chief of the Macdonell has been 
urging of late, namely, that Glen- 
gary and Clan-Ronald were regarded 
by this bard as one and the same 
person? Upon the whole, if this 
song does not relate to the action at 
Clifton, I cannot find that it applies 
in the most distant degree to any 
other. 

The next I send you is of a much 
older date, and copied from Mr 
Marshall’s collection. 
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A NEW BAT.LAD. 


To the Tune of ** Deer Catolick Broder,” 


Pray, shentlemens, come now and zee 
my vine show, 

And den I vill tell you no more den you 
know 

I’}l open my box, and you’ll zee vid your 
eyes, 

If I tell you notruth, I vill tell you no 
lies. 

Virst dere is de vine king, just landed at 
Greenwich, 

But dere is a brave king, dat still remains 
banish $3 

He came a great vay, to save dis poor 
people, 

Who, vor vear of de Pope, have made 
choice of de Devil. 


Some zay he has brought us a great deal 
of monish, 

But if you look dere, it is vone, two, tree, 
Connish 3 

Dis is de Hannover, and dose are his 
bishes, 

Who vill gul de poor English of all deir 
brave rishes. 


Nere is his wife, in de castle of stone, 

And vat she is dere vor is very vell 
known 

Dere lies de poor man, too, vhose blood 
he did shed, 

Vor planting of horns upon his dull head. 


But now you sall zee him, and both his 
two Turks, 
At mending deir stockings, because dey 
love work 3 
And dere dey are rubbing, and scrubbing 
his skin, 

To keep de louse out, vhich he knows 
vold creep in. 

Look dere is de vine Prince, and don’t he 
look pretty ? 

But do you all know, dat de vool is not 
vitty 5 

You zee de artillery, all kissing his hand, 

And will have him before dem, to valk 
and to stand. 


Hi-vore little vigs, boys, when virst he 
came here, 


But now he has great vones, as you may | 


zee dere ; . 
And I have been told it, both over and 
over, 
Ven he puts on de vine’ vig, no brains he 
can cover. 


Pray look now and zee, how he holds up 
his head, 

In hopes you'll give him and his children 
zome bread ; 


You may give dem zome sheese too, and 
if you tink fitt, 

But de devil sall take me if I give dem 
a bitt. 


Look on dat zame voman, vor dhat is his 
vife, 

Who ne'er vas so vine all de days of her 
life ; 

She’s as vat as a pork, he’s as proud as a 
pimp, 

And all de whole crew are a parcel of 
imp. 

Cast but your eyes round, and view dat 

_ brave hero, 

Who, if you'll assist him, vill kick out dis 
Nero; 

Now he is de best king dat ever I knew, 

And it is great pity ye are not all true. 


I pray and I hope dat you soon vill be 
vise, 

And de valse king instead of the true 
vone despise 5 

And zure none vill grudge vor to gie me 

vone guinea, 

’Tis to drink a good health to noble king 
Jamie. 


This is the old subject again of 
King George I. and his two mistres- 
ses, his queen, whom, as long as she 
lived, he confined in “‘ de castle of 
stone” on mere suspicion , and also his 
son Prince Fredrick, and his wife. 
Many anecdotes of these illustrious 
persons are to be found in the Jaco- 
bite Relics, and I have selected this 
old song for publication, merely on 
account of the whimsical fancy that 
runs through it, of exhibiting the 
various personages in a show-box. 


James Hoace. 
Altrive-Lake, Nov. 7, 1821. 
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Continued from p. 219. 


Wuen Gawin the shepherd set old 
Isaac on his road that day he left his 
cottage, there still seemed an embar- 
rassment in his manner. All that he 
said was under a certain degree of re- 
straint, insomuch that Isaac, who was 
an observer of human nature, could 
not help taking notice of it; but those 
who have never witnessed, in the 
same predicament, a homebred ho- 
nest country man, accustomed tospeak 
his thoughts freely at all times, can 
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have no conception of the appearance 
that Gawin made. From the time that 
the worthy old man first entered his 


cot, till the time they parted again 


on the height, Gawin’s lips were curl- 
ed, the one up, and the other down, 
having an inordinate space flayed 
between them; his eyes never met 
those of the old father, but they were 
that instant withdrawn, and, with an 
involuntary motion, fixed vertically 
on the summit of some of the adja- 
cent hills; and when they stopped 
to converse, Gawin was always lay- 
ing on the ground with his staff, or 
beating some unfortunate thistle all 
to flitters. The one family had suf- 
fered a private injury from the other, 
of a nature so flagrant in Gawin’s 
eyes, that his honest heart could not 
brook it, and yet so delicate was the 
subject, that when he essayed to men- 
tion it, his tongue refused the office. 
“« There has a sair misfortune hap- 
pened,” said he once, “ that ye ab- 
lins didna ken 0’. But it’s nae mat- 
ter ava!” And with that, he fell on 
and beat a thistle, or some other o 
posing shrub, most unmercifully. 
There was however one subject on 
which he spoke with energy, and that 
was the only one in which old Isaac 
was for the time interested. It was 
his son’s religious state of mind. He 
told Isaac, that he seemed to have 
conceived of the youth aright, for that 
he was in fact a scoffer at religion, 
because it had become fashionable in 
certain college classes, where the re- 
ligion of Jesus was never mentioned, 
but with scorn and ridicule; but 
that he had always been convinced, 
his infidelity sprung from a perverse 
and tainted inclination, in opposition 
to his better judgment, and that if 
he could have been brought at all to 
think or reason on the subject, he 
would have thought and reasoned 
aright ; but that he had avoided it 
by every means, seeming horrified at 
the very mention of the subject, and 
glad to escape from the tormenting 
ideas that it brought in its train-~ 
‘“ Even the sight of your face to-day,” 
he, drove him into a fit 
tem ‘y derangement and 
‘sion; but rom 
cility and kindness that he manifest- 
ed towards you afterwards, | I shave 
hopes. that this visitof ‘yours 
ilibe aecompanied by the’ blessing 
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tude which is only prompted by the 


Nov} 


of Heaven. He has been a dear lad 
to me ; for the sake of getting him 
forret in his lair, I ha’e pinched baith 
mysel’ and a’ my family, and sitten 
down wi’ them to mony a poor and 
skrimpit meal. But I never grudged 
that, only I ha’e whiles been grieved 
that the rest o’ my family ha’e gotten 
sae little justice in their schooling. 
And yet, puir things, there has never 
ane o them grieved my heart, which 
he has done aftener than I like to 
speak 0’. It has pleased Heaven to 
er me for my partiality to him ; 

ut I ha’e naething for it but sub- 
mission. Ha! do ye ken, Sir, that 
that day I first saw him mount a 
poopit, and heard him begin a dis- 
course to @ croudit congregation, I 
thought a’ my pains and a’ my pinch- 
ing poverty overpaid. For the first 

uarter of an hour I was sae upliftit, 
that I hardly kend whether I was 
sitting, standing, or flying in the air, 
or whether the kirk was standin’ still, 
or rinnin’ round about. But, alake! 
afore the end o’ his twa discourses, 
my heart turned as cauld as lead, 
and it has never again hett in my 
breast sinsyne. They were twa 0 
thae cauldrife, moral harangues, that 
tend to uplift poor wrecked, degener- 
ate human nature, and rin down di- 
vine grace. There was nae depen- 
dence to be heard tell o’ there be- 
yond the weak arm o’ sinfu’ flesh ; 
and oh, I thought to mysel’, but 
that will afford sma’ comfort, my 
man, to either you or me, at our dy- 
ing day.” 

Here the old shepherd became s0 
much overpowered, that he could not 
proceed, and old Isaac took up the 
discourse, and administered many 
words of sublime and heavenly com- 
fort: then shaking him kindly by the 
hand, he proceeded on his way, while 
Gawin returned slowly homeward, 
still waging war with every intrusive 
and superfluous shrub in his path— 
He was dissatisfied with himself that 
he had not spoke his mind to the 
worthy father, who so well. deserved 
his confidence, on a@ subject that 
most of all preyed on his heart. 

Matilda, who sat watching the 

th by which her father was to. come 
in'view, and continued to watch him 
wall the way .with that-tender.solict- 
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most sincere and unbiassed love.— 
‘ With what agility he walks!” ex- 
claimed she to herself; ‘* bless me, 
sirs, he is running! He is coming 
acing down yon green sward as if 
ie were not out of his teens yet. I 
hope he has been successful in his 
mission, and prevailed with that 
abandoned profligate to make some 
amends to my hapless niece.” 

How different are the views of dif- 
ferent persons! and how variable the 
objects of their pursuit! Isaac thought 
of no such thing. He rejoiced only 
in the goodness and mercy of his Ma- 
ker, and had high hopes that he 
would make him (unworthy as he 
was) instrumental in gaining over an 
immortal soul to Heaven and happi- 
ness. He sung praises to Heaven in 
his heart, and the words of gratitude 
and thankfulness hung upon his 
tongue. His daughter never took her 
eye from him, in his approach to his 
little mansion. Her whole depen- 
dence was on her father—her whole 
affection was centered on him: she 
had been taught from her infancy 
to regard him as the first and the 
best of men; and though she had 
now lived with him forty years, he 
had never in one instance lessened 
that esteem, or defaced that pure 
image of uprightness and sincerity, 
whieh her affectionate heart had 
framed. When he came in, every 
thing was wrong with him ; his feet 
were damp, although he assured her 
of the contrary—his right hand sleeve 
was wringing wet, and there was even 
a dampness between his shoulders, 
which was exceedingly dangerous, as 
it was so nearly opposite the heart. 
In short, every stitch on old Isaac 
was to shift piecemeal, though not 
without some strong remonstrances 
on his ‘part, and the good-natured 

uotation several times repeated from 
the old song: 


** Nought’s to be won at woman's hand, 
Unless ye gi’e her a’ the plea.” 


When she: had got him all made 
comfortable to her mind, and his feet 
placed in well-toasted slippers before 
the fire, she then began her inquiries. 
“© How did you find all at Gawin’s 
to-day, now when I-have gotten time 

poorly enough, ve rly. ut 
be to God, I ate T ‘left 
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them somewhat better than I found 
them.” 

T amsoglad to hear that. I hope 
you have taken Graham over the coals 
about Phemy ?” 

* Eh! about Phemy ?” 

“You know what I told you be~ 
fore you went away? You were not 
so unnatural as to forget your own 
flesh and blood, in communing with 
the man who has wronged her ?” 

** I did not think more of the mat- 
ter; and if 1 had, there would have 
been no propriety in mentioning it, 
as none of the family spoke of it to 
me. And how was I assured that 
there was no misstatement ? Women 
are always so rash spoken, and so 
fond of add that 1 am afraid to 
trust them at the first word; and 
besides, my dear Matty, you know 
they are apt to see things double 
sometimes. 

“* Well, my dear father, I must say 
that your wit, or raillery, is very 
ill timed, considering who it relates 
to. Your grand-daughter has been 
most basely deceived, under a pre- 
tence of marriage, and yet you will 
break your jokes on the subject.” 

** Stop, Matty. Do not wrong me. 
I never broke a joke on such a sub- 
ject in my life. It was you whom 

I was joking, for your particular 
piece of news, which I never heard 
mentioned by any other; and if I had 
all my life taken up every amour in 
the parish, at your first hints, and 
taken the aggressors over the coals 
for them, I should often have been 
in a fine scrape, you know.” 

Matilda was silenced. She asked 
for no instances, by way of denyin 
the insinuation ; but she murmure 
some broken sentences, like one who 
has been fairly beat in an argument, 
but cannot think to yield. It was 
rather a hard subject for the good 
lady ; for ever since she had bidden 


a trembling adieu to her thirtieth 


year, she had become: exceedingly 
jealous of the conduct of the younger 
rtion of her sex. But Isaac was too 
kind hearted to exult in a severe joke ; 
he instantly added, as a palliative, 
-*€ But I should hold my tongues You 
have many means: of hearing, and 
coming to the truth of such matters, 
‘that I havemot?”?’ 
this were false, however, 
‘said Matilda, turning away her face 
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from the fire, lest the flame should 
scorch her cheek ; “ but I shall say 
no more about it, and neither, I sup- 
se, will you, till it be out of time. 
erhaps it may not be true, for I 
heard, since you went away, that she 
was to be there to-day, by appoint- 
ment of his parents, to learn his final 
determination, which may have been 
as false as the other. If she had been 
there, you would have seen her, you 
know.”—“ Eh?” said Isaac, after 
biting his lip, and making a long 
ause; ‘ What did you say, daughter 
fatty? Did you say my Phemy was 
to have been there to-day ?”— I 
heard such a report, which must 
have been untrue, because, had she 
— there, you would have met with 
er.” 

“* There was a lass yonder,” said 
Isaac. ‘‘ How many daughters has 
Gawin ?”—* Only one who is come 
the length of woman, and whom 
you see in the kirk every day caper- 
ing with her bobbs of crimson rib- 
bons, and looking at Will Ferguson.” 
—“ Itis a pity women are always so 
censorious, said Isaac. ‘* Always 
construing small matters the wrong 
way. It is to be hoped these little 
constitutional failings will not be 
laid to their charge. So Gawin has 
but one daughter ?” 

** 1 said, one that is a grown-u 
woman. He has, besides, little Ellen, 
a pert idle brat, who has an eye in 
that will tell tales some 
x Then there was indeed another 
damsel,” said old Isaac, “ whom I 
did not know, but took her for one 
of the family. Alake, and wo is me! 
Could I think it was my own dear 
child hanging over the couch of a 
dying man! The girl that I saw 
was in tears, and deeply affected. 
She even seized my hand, and bathed 
it with tears. What could she think 
of me, who neither named nor kissed 
her, but that I had cast her off and 
renounced her? But no, no, I can 
never do that ; I will forgive her as 
heartily as 1 would beg for her for- 
giveness at a throne of mercy. ‘ We 


are all fallible and offending ¢reas! 


tures ; and a young maid, that grows 


up as a willow by the water courses, 


and who is in the flush of youth and 
beauty, ere ever she has had a 
ment's 'time for serious reflection, ‘or 


Nov. 
one trial of worldly experience—tha 
such a one should fall a victim “A 
practised guilt, is a consequence so 
natural, that, however much to be 
regretted, is not matter of astonish- 
ment. My poor misguided Eu- 

hemia! Did I ind have you 

neeling at my knee, and bathing my 
hand with your affectionate tears, 
without once deigning to acknow- 
ledge you? And yet how powerful 
are the workings of nature! They 
are indeed the workings of the Deity 
himself: for when I arose, all un- 
conscious of the presence of my child, 
and left her weeping, I felt as if | 
had left a part of my body and blood 
behind me.” 

“So she was indeed there, whining 
and simpering over the bed of her 
honourable lover?” said Matilda. 
J wish I had been there, to have 
pushed her out at the door! The 
silly, inconsiderate being! To be 
oulled out of fair fame, name, and 
character, by such a worthless profli- 
gate, bringing disgrace on all con- 
nected with Be And then to go 
whimpering over his bed !—O dear 
love, you must marry me, or I am 
undone ! I have loved you with all my 
heart, you know, and you must make 
me your wife. I am content to beg 
my Taeail with you, now that I have 
loved you so dearly ! only you must 
marry me. Oh dear ! Oh dear! what 
shall become of me else !” 

“ Dear daughter Matilda, are you 
going to act me a scene of a ort 
for my amusement after my journey 
Women are always so yehement! 
Fume! fume! fume! No patience or 
forbearance with them. Where 1s 
the presumptuous being of the fallen 
race of Adam who can say, Here will 
I stand in my own strength? What 
will the best of us do, if left to our- 
selves, better than the erring, meX- 
perienced being, whose turning aside 
you so bitterly deprecate? bet-. 
ter that we lament the sins and fail- 
ings of our relatives, my dear Matty, 
than rail ‘against them, putting our- 
sélves into sinful and angry passions, 
thereby adding one iniquity on the 

“4 anoth er.” 
~The argument was kept up all that 
eyening, and all next day, with we 
same effect ; and if any of them ha 


been asked what it was about, neither 


could have told : the one attached & 
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blame which the other did not deny, 
only there were different vif of 
speaking about it. On the third day, 
which was Friday, old Isaac appear- 
ed at breakfast in his Sunda Rat ta 
civing thus an intimation of a second 
intended visit to the house of Gawin 
the shepherd. The first dish of tea 
was not well poured cut, till the old 
subject was renewed, and the debate 
seasoned with a little more salt than 
was customary between the two ami- 
able disputants. Matilda disapprov- 
ed of the visit, and tried to make it 
appear indecorous, by all the elo- 
quence she was mistress of. Isaac 
defended his measures on the score 
of disinterestedness and purity of in- 
tention; but finding himself hard 
pressed, he brought forward his pro- 
mise, and the impropriety of break- 
ing it. Matty would not give up her 
point; she persisted in it, till she 
spoiled her father’s breakfast, made 


his hand shake so, that he could - 


scarcely put the cup to his head, and, 
after all, staggered his resolution so 
much, that at last he sat in silence, 
and Matty got all to say herself. 
She now accounted the conquest cer- 
tain, and valuing herself on the in- 
fluence she possessed, she began to 
overburden her old father with all 
manner of kindness and teasing offi- 
ciousness. Would he not take this, 
and refrain from that, and wear one 
part of dress in preference to another 
that he had on? There was no end 
of controversy with Isaac, however 
kind might be the intent. All that 
he said at that time was, “ Let me 
alone, dear Matty ; let me have some 
peace. Women are always overwise 
—always contrary.” 

When matters were at. this pass, 
the maid eame into the room, and an- 
nounced that a little girl of shepherd 
Gawin’s wanted to speak with the 
minister.“ Alas, I fear the young 
man will,be at his rest !” said. Isaac. 
Matilda grew pale, and looked ex- 
pa alarmed, and only said, 
* she ppt not.” Isaac enquired at 
the maid, but she said the girl re- 
fused to tell her any thing, and said 
she had orders not to tell a word of 
aught that had, happened about, the 

ouse. 

“© Then something has happened,” 
said Isaac, * It must be as feared! 
send the little maid ben.” 
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Ellen came into the parlour with 
a beck as quick and as low as that 
made by the water ouzel, when stand- 
ing on a stone in the middle of the 
water ; and without waiting for any 
enquiries, began her speech on the 
instant, with, ‘‘ Sir—hem—heh—my 
father sent me, Sir—hem—to tell ye 
that ye warna to forget yer promise 
to come ower the day, for that there’s 
muckle need for yer helping hand 
yonder—Sir, that’s a, Sir.” [hope 
there is no change taken place, my 
dear D’ye, Sir? ye're surel 
very kind, Sir.”—‘ For the worse, i 
mean ; I hope there has nothing se- 
rious happened, my little dear 
“‘T ha’e nae mair to tell, Sir.”"— 
“* You surely know, Ellen,” said 
Matilda, “ whether your brother is 
better or worse, and whether he is 
dead or alive, do you not?—*‘ What's 
to hinder me, Miss—Madam ?—1I 
mean my mother bade me ca’ ye 
Madam.” Then tell me, little 
Ellen, what way he is, and all that 
has happened, and I will give you 
some good things.”—‘* Aha, Miss! 
are ye but there yet?>—Muadam, I 
mean ; my mother charged me to ca’ 

e Madam an ye spoke to me. He! 

e! he! Some things folk may tell, 
an’ some things they manna tell, ye 
ken, Miss—Madam.” 

** Did ever any body hear such 
impudence as that !” 

*‘ She is but a child, Matty, my 
dear, and has not learned her man- 
ners as yet. You may tell your fa- 
ther, that I will come as soon as I 
am able. I will by twelve o'clock 
be there, God willing.” 

“« Are you wise enough, my dear 
father, to send such a message? You 
are not able to go a journey to-day. 
I thought 1 had said enough about 
that before.” Sae ye maybe did, 
Miss—Madam.”—“‘ You may tell 
your dad, Miss Pert, that my father 
cannot come the length of his house 
to-day, nor does it behove him to 
come, after such a message, delivered 
by such a messenger, and from such. 
a pack.” | 

“ Thank ye, Madam. I'll tell my 
father what the minister bade me. 
He! he! he!, Ye think to.get folk’s 
secrets for yer good things, d ye, Ma- 


dam? I never saw nane them 
nor nane o’ the parishers for me, I. 
reckon.—l'll say, Sir, that yell. be 
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there by twall o'clock, will I, Sir ?”— 
“Yes, if you please; and go away. 
Go just your way, like a 

“Yes, Sir. By twall o'clock, God: 
willing ?—Fare ye weel, Miss—Ma- 
dam. Hehe! het-Gude-bye. Ye 
manna ken a’ things.” 

“A proper twig of a goodly bush!” 
exclaimed Matilda, as the elf made 
her abrupt curtsey, and skipped out of 
the room. ‘ Who would be connect- 
ed with such a family, far less mal- 
treated and mocked by it? Were I 
you, I would scorn to enter their 
door, after the manncr in which the 
profligate villain has behaved: first 
to make up to your grandson at the 
college—pervert all his ideas of recti- 
tude and truth—then’ go home with 
him to his father’s house, during the 


good child.” 


from his reverie, by the bustle that 
appeared about the door: ‘The scene 
was changed’ indeed from ‘that to 
which’ he introduced | himself two 
days before. collies came yelp- 


ing their tails: to meet 


vacation, and there live at heck and ° 


manger, no lady being in the house 
save your simple and unsuspecting 
Phemy, who now is reduced to go to 
a shepherd’s cottage, and beg to be 
admitted to the family’s alliance, 
the best of whom are not entitled 
to aught higher than cleaning her 
shoes, Wo is me that I have seen 
the day! 1 shall cry till my laces 
give ways and burst from top to bot- 
tom.” 
“If the picture be correctly drawn, 
it is indeed very bad; but I hope 
his recent sufferings will have the 
effect of restoring fina to the prin- 
ciplks in which he: was bred, and to 
a better sense of his heinous offences, 
I must go and sce how the famil 
fares, as in duty and protnise bound. 
Content yourself, dear’ daughter ; 
perhaps the unfortunate youth 


already appeared at ‘that bar from 


which there is no appeal,” 


- This consideration, as it again as- | 


tounded, so it put to silence the of 
fended dine, who suffered her fa- 


ther to re on his mission of hu- 


manity, wit 


hout farther opposition 5° 


and old Isaac was again on the road, - 
meditating ‘as He Went, and often 


conversing with himself on the’ sin. 


fiiléss of Man, and’ the ‘great 


ness Of God, deep! 


if “that he’ scitcbly, 


scener whith ‘he “Was 
dached the of 
He was th 


him, while the inmates of the dwell. 
ing were peeping out: at the door, 
and as ‘quickly vanishing’ again: into 
the interior. There were also a pair 
or two of neighbouring shepherds 
sauntering about the side of the kail- 
yard dike, all dressed in ‘their Sun- 
day apparel, and ‘évery thing be- 
speaking some as any 
uncommon occurrefice is’ generally 
denominated over a large department 
of the country. 

“© What can it be that is astir here 
to-day?” said lsaac to’ himselfi— 
“Am I brought hereto a funeral or 
corpse-chesting, without’ being ap- 

rised of the event? Tt must -be so. 

Vhat else can cause such ‘a bustle 
about a house where trouble has so 
long prevailed? Ah! there is also 
old Robinson, my séssion-clerk and 
precentor. He is the trae emblem 
of mortality : then it is all over with 
poor Graham indeed!" 

Now Robinson had been at ‘so ma- 
ny funerals all over the country, and 
was so puncttial in his attendance 
on all that were within ‘his ‘reach, 
that to have see him pass with his 
staff, and black coat without the col- 
lar, was the very same’as if coffin 
had gone by.’ A ‘burial’ was always 
a good excuse for givitig' the boys the 
play, for a refreshing: walk into the 
country, and ‘was, besides; a fit oppor 
tunity for moral contemplation, not 
to say any thing of hearing 'the coun- 
try news. "But there was also ano- 
ther motive, which some’ thought was 
the most powerful mducementiof any 
with the old 
that longing desire’ after preeminence 
which reigns in every bhutan breast,” 
and: which ‘hb Haile 
however the eivelé ma ‘be 
whith’ at sted” 
aay ind whetr they were both 


time, with Hix 
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have I witnessed it, and listened with 
gravity and attention both to the one 
and the other. It was always shrewd- 
ly suspected that the clerk tried to 
outdo the minister on such occasions, 
and certainly made up in length what 
he wanted in energy. The general 
remarks that 1 have heard on this 
important point amounted to this, 
‘‘ that the dominie was langer than 
the minister, and though he was 
hardly just sae conceese, yet he meant 
as weel;” and that, “‘ for the most 
part, he was stronger on the grave.” 
‘This interlude comes in by the bye, 
but as 1 am sketching pictures, not 
telling a tale, it will be excused. Suf- 
fice it, that the appearance of old Ro- 
binson Isaac in the solem- 
nity of the scene awaiting him ; and 
as his mind was humbled to acquiesce 
in the Divine will, his mild and re- 
verend features were correspondent 
therewith. He thought of the dis- 
appointment and sufferings of the fa- 
mily, and had already begun in his 
heart to intercede for them at the 
throne of Mercy. 

When he came near to the house, 
out came old Gawin himself. He 
had likewise his black coat on, and 
his Sunday bonnet, and a hand in 
cach coat-pocket; but for all his mis- 
fortune and heavy trials, he strode 
to the end of the house with a firm 
and undismayed step. ‘‘ Aye, he is 
quite right,” thought Isaac to him- 
self ; ‘ that man has his trust where 
it should be, fixed on the Rock of 
Ages; and he has this assurance, that 
the Power on whom he trusts can do 
nothing wrong. Such a man can 
look death in the face, undismayed, 
in all his steps.and inroads,” 

Gawin a to some. of his home- 
ly guests, then turned round, and 
came and met,father Isaac, whom he 
saluted, by taking off his bonnet, and 
shaking him, heartily by the hand.— 
Che hond of restraint,had now gone 
off both Gawin’s lips, and his eye met. 
the mimister’s with the same frankness 
it was wont. The face of affairs was. 

sinee, they had) last parted. 

How's. a: .w’ye the, day, Sir 
How’s a’ w'ye?—I’m unco blithe to. 
sce said Gawin.--“ Oh, quite 
well, thank you. How,are you your- 
self? And how are.all within<” .... 

As weel aa.can be.expectit, Sir. 
as weel as can be expectit.” 

VOL, IX. 


“J am at a little loss, Gawin.— 
Has any change taken place in fami- 
ly circumstances since | was here ?” 

“Oh, yes ; there has indeed, Sir ; 
a material change—I hope for the 
better.” 

Gawin now led the way, without 
further words, into the house, desir- 
ing the minister to follow him, and 
“* tak’ care 0’ his head and the bauks, 
and no fa’ our the bit stirk, for it 
was sure to be lying i’ the dark.” 

When Isaac went in, there was no 
one there but the goodwife, neatly 
dressed in her black stuff gown, and 
check apron, with a close ’kerchief 
on her head, well crimped in the 
border, and tied round the crown and 
below the chin with a broad black 
ribbon. She also saluted the mi- 
nister with uncommon frankness— 
“* Come away, Sir, come away. Dear, 
dear, how are ye the day? It’s buta 
slaitery kind o’ day this, as I was 
saying to my man, there ; dear, dear, 
Gawin, says I, I wish the auld mi- 
nister may be nae the waur o’ comin 
ower the muir the day. IJ wat well 
that’s very true, says I. And dear, 
dear, Sir, how’s Miss Matty? Oh, 
it is lang sin’ I ha’e seen her. I like 
ay to see Miss Matty, ye ken, ta get 
a rattle frae her about the folks, ye 
ken, an’ a’ our neighbours, that hye 
into sinfu’ gates, for there’s muckle 
sin gangs on i’ the parish. Ah, aye! 
1 wat weel that’s very true, Miss 
Matty, says I. But what can folk 
help it ; ye ken folks are no a’ made 
o’ the same metal, as the airn tangs, 
like you—” — “ Bless me with pa- 
tience!” said Ga 
** this poor woman’s misfortunes have 
crazed her! What a salutation for the 
house of mourning!” Isaac looked 
to the bed, at the side of which he 
had so lately kneeled in devotion, and 
he looked with a reverend dread, but 
the corpse was not there! It was 
neatly spread with a clean coverlit. 
‘It is best.to conceal the ‘pale and 
ghostly features of mortality from 
the gazer’s eye,” thought Isaac.— 
‘ It is. wisely done, for there is no- 
thing to beseen in them but what 
is fitted for corruption.” 

“ Gawin, can nae ye tak’ the mi- 
nister ben the house, or the rest 0’ the 


clan-jamphery come in?” said the 


wife,—" Hout, aye, Sir, step your 
ways ben the hovses We hae a ben 
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end and a but end the day, as weel 
as the best o’ them. And ye’re ane 
o” our ain folk, ye ken. Ah, aye! 
1 wat weel that’s very true! As I 
said to my man, Gawin, quo’ I, 
whenever I see our avld minister’s 
face, I think I see the face of a 
friend.” 

** Goodwife, I ha’e but just ae 
word to say, by way o’ remark,” 
said Gawin; ‘ folk wha count afore 
the change-keeper, ha’e often to count 
twice, and sae has the herd, wha 
counts his hogs afore Beltan.—Come 
this way, Sir; follow me, an’ tak’ 
care o’ your head and the bauks.” 

Isaac followed into his rustic par- 
lour Gawin, who introduced him to 
one he little expected to see sitting 
there. This was no other than his 
son, who had so long been attended 
on as a dying person, and with whom 
Isaac had so lately prayed, in the 
most fervent devotion, as with one 
of whose life few hopes were enter- 
tained. There he sat, with legs like 
two poles, hands like the hands of a 
skeleton, yet were his emaciated fea- 
tures lighted up with a smile of se- 
renity and Joy Isaac was petrified. 
He stood still on the spot, even 
though the young man rose up to re- 
ceive him. He deemed he had come 
there to see his lifeless form laid 
in the coffin, and to speak words of 
comfort to the survivors. He was 
taken by surprise, and his heart thrill- 
ed with unexpected joy. 

“« My dear young friend, do I in- 
deed see you thus ?” said he, taking 
him kindly and gently by the hand. 
“God has been merciful to you, 
above others of your race. I hope, 
in» the mercy that has saved you 
from the gates of death, that you feel 
grateful for your deliverance ; for, 
trust me, it behoves you to do so, in 
no ordinary degree.” 

** T shall never be able to feel as I 
ought, either to my deliverer or to 
edge ol said he. “ Till once I 

eard the words of truth and serious- 
ness from your mouth, I have not 
dared, for these many years, to think 
my own thoughts, my own 
words, or perform the actions to 
which my soul inclined. I have 
been a truant from the school of 
truth ; but have now returned, with 
all humility, tomy Master, for I feel 
that I have been like a wayward 


boy, groping in the dark, to find 
my way, though a path splendidly 
lighted up lay open for me. But 
of these things 1 long exceedingly 
to converse with you, at full length 
and full leisure. In the mean time, 
let me introduce you to other friends 
who are longing for some little no. 
tice. This is my sister, Sir; and~ 
shake hands with the minister, and 
go away, Jane—And do you know 
this young lady, Sir, with the mantle 
about her, who seems to expect a 
word from you, acknowledging old 
acquaintance ?” 

“* My eyes are grown so dim now,” 
said old Isaac, “ that it is with diffi- 
culty I can distinguish young people 
from one another, unless they speak 
to me—Eh? But she wont look up. 
Is this my dear young friend Miss 
Mary Sibbet ?” 

Nay, Sir, it is not she. But I 
think, as you two approach one 
another, your plaids appear very 
nearly the same.” 

Phemy! My own child Phemy! 
Is it yourself >? Why did you not 
speak —But you have been an alien 
of late, and a stranger to me. Ah, 
Phemy! Phemy ! I have been hear- 
ing bad news of you. But I did not 
believe them—no, 1 would not be- 
lieve them.” 

Euphemia for a while uttered not 
a word, but keeping fast hold of her 

andfather’s hand, she drew it below 
~ mantle, and crept imperceptibly 
a degree nearer to his breast. The 
old man waited for some reply, stand- 
ing as in the act of listening; till at 
length, in atrembling whisper, scarc?- 
ly audible, she repeated these sacred 
words—* Father, forgive me, for I 
knew not what I did!” The ex- 
pression had the effect desired on 
Isaac’s mind. It brought to his re- 
membrance that gracious petition, the 
most fully fraught. with merey and 
forgiveness that ever was uttered on 
earth, and, bowed his whole soul at 
once to follow the pattern of his great 
Master, His eye beamed with ex- 
ultation in his Redeemer’s goodness, 
and he answered, “‘ Yes, my 
yes. He whose words you have un- 
worthily taken, will not refuse ” 

tition of any of his repentant chil- 

en, however great their cag rT] 
may have been; and why sho “ 
such a creature as 1 am presume 
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pretend indignation and offence, at 
aught further than his high example 
warrants? May the Alnighty forgive 
you as I do!” 

** May Heaven bless and reward 
you!” said the young man. “ But she 
is blameless—blameless as the babe 
on the knee. I alone am the guilty 
poem who infringed the rights of 
iospitality, and had nearly broken 
the bonds of confidence and love. But 
I am here to-day to make, or offer at 
least, what amends is in my power— 
to offer her my hand in wedlock ; and, 
since I seduced her from her father’s 
house, that whether 1 live or die, she 
may live without dishonour. But, 
reverend Sir, all depends on your fiat. 
Without your approbation she will 
consent to nothing ; saying, that she 
had offended deeply by taking her 
own will once, but nought should 
ever induce her to take it unadvised- 
ly again. It was for this purpose 
that we sent for you so expressly to- 
day, namely, that I might intreat 
your consent to our union. I could 
not be removed from home, so that 
we could not all meet, to know one 
another’s mind, in any other place. 
We therefore await your approbation 
with earnest anxiety, as that on which 
our future happiness depend.” 

After some mild and impressive 
reprehensions, Isaac’s consent was 
given in the most unqualified man- 
ner, and the names were given in to 
the old dominie’s hand, with proper 
vouchers, for the publication of the 
banns. The whole ge dined to- 
gether at old Gawin’s. I was there 
among the rest, and thought to enjoy 
the party exceedingly : but the party 
was too formal, and too much on 
reserve before the minister. I noted 
down, when'I went home, all the con- 
versation, as far as I could remember 
it, but it is not worth copying. I see 
that Gawin’s remarks are mea- 
sured and pous, and, moreover, 
delivered in a sort of bastard English, 
a language which) detest. He con- 
sidered’ himself'as now to be nearly 
connected with the Manse family, 
and loo forward to’ an eldership 
in the church, deemed it incumbent 
on him to talk in a most sage and in- 
structive manner. The young shep- 
herd, and an associate of ‘his, talked 
of dogs, Cheviot tups, and some’ 

inarkably bonny lasses that sat in the 
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west gallery of the church. John 
Tweedie of the Hope recited what 
they called “lang skelps o’ metre,” 
a sort of homely rhymes, that some 
of them pronounced to be “ far ayont 
Burns's fit.” And the goodwife ran 
bustling about; but whenever she 
could get a little leisure, she gave her 
tongue free vent, without regard 
either to minister or dominie. “ Dear, 
dear, Sirs, can nae ye eat away? Ye 
ha’e nae the stamacks o’ as mony 
cats. Dear, dear, I’m sure an’ the 
flesh be nae good, it sude be good, 
for it never saw either braxy or 
breakwind, bleer ee nor Beltan pock, 
but was the cantiest crack o the 
Kaim-law. Dear, dear, Johnie 
Tweedie, tak’ another rive o’t, an’ set 
a good example; as I said to my 
man there, Gawin, says I, it’s weel 
kend ye’re nae flae-bitten about the 
gab, and I said very true too.” 
Many such rants did she indulge 
in during that afternoon, always re- 
minding her guests, “‘ that it was a 
names-gieing-in, whilk was, o’ a’ ither 
things, the ane neist to a wedding,” 
and often hinted at their new and 
honourable alliance, scarcely even 
able to keep down the way in which 
it was brought about, for she once 
went so far as to say, “* As I said to 
my goodman, Gawin, says I, for a’ 
the fy-gae-to ‘ye ha’e made, it’s weel 
kend faint heart never wan fair lady. 
Aye, weel I wat that’s very true, says 
1; a bird in the hand is worth twa 
on the bush. Won a’ to an’ fill 
yoursels, Sirs ; there’s routh o’ mair 
where that came frae. It’s no aye 
the fattest that mak’s the 
fu’est aumry—an’ that’s nae lee.” 
Miss Matilda, the minister’s maid- 
en daughter, was in high dudgeon 
about the marriage, and the connec- 
tion with a shepherd’s family ; and 
it was rumoured over all the parish 
that she would never countenance her 
niece any more. But the last ‘time J 
was at the Manse, the once profligate 
and freethinking student was become 
helper to old Isaac, and was beloved 
and revered by alt the parish, for the 
warmth of his devotion, and sound- 
ness of his principles. His amiible 
wife Euphemia had two sons, ani 
their aunt Matty was nursing them 


with a fondness ahd love onil 


that which she bore to life, itself, 
which brought to my mind a line of 
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author, Naturam er- 
pellds furcd, tamen usque recurret.” 

Jpon the whole, I have always con- 
sidered the prayers of that good old 
man as having been peculiarly in- 
strumental in saving a wretched vic- 
tim, not only fromm immediate death, 
but from despair of endless duration. 


(To be continucd.) 


CLEBICAL ANECDOTES. 


MR EDITOR, 

ANNEXED are a few more clerical 
anecdotes, which I have had from 
good authorities; although, for ob- 
vious reasons, I have often judged it 
proper to suppress the names of the 
parties.—I am, &c. 

Anovt the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the Rev. John Bisset was a 
popular preacher, and publisher of 
sermons, in Aberdeen, which ren- 
dered him an object of dislike, if not 
of envy, to some of his more indo- 
lent brethren. On one occasion, he 
had published a sermon, which ap- 
peared from the press on the day 
previous to a meeting of Presbytery. 
On his way to the ecclesiastical court, 
a waggish member called at a tobac- 
conist’s, bought a pennyworth of 
snuff, and took a private opportunity 
of wrapping it in the title page of Mr 
Bisset’s newly-published sermon.— 
Every one knows, that it is the cus- 
tom of the reverend brethren to dine 
together, when the business of the 
day is dispatched. After the removal 
of the cloth, some of the company 
began to talk of Mr Bisset’s sermon, 
‘complimenting him ‘upon his inde- 

-fatigable industry in publishing— 
Vanity is, more or less, the besetting 


sin, or, to speak more gently, the 


foible of all authors, from the youth- 
“ful poetaster, whose verses appear in 


~‘an’ephemeral newspaper, ‘to the re- 


‘yerend divine, ‘whose preface’ tells 
that ‘his “sole nhotive (for ‘pub- 
“Hishing'is the instruction ‘of the ‘ig- 


Te would ‘therefore be: ex- 
Mr ‘Bisset from’ the frailties 


of his ‘species, to’ suppose that he was 


Utterly undouscious of the dignity-of 
“authorship: even related,’ that 


rather” overstepped the modesty 
affirming thathis ‘sermon! was 


calculated to be eminently useful to 
the public. When the social glass 
had, by its circulation, produced hi- 
larity and good humour, the face- 
tious brother sent his snuff-box round 
the table. Upon being told that it 
was empty, * I have a supply in my 
cket,” said he; * send the box 
ither.” Having shaken -the con- 
tents from the portentous paper, he 
affected to give it a hasty glance, and 
tossing it across the table, exclaimed, 
* Ah! Johnny man, look at that !— 
This is a hasty death indeed ! Searce- 
ly eyer saw the light! Came from 
the press only yesterday, and in the 
snuff-shop this morning !—Sie tran- 
sit gloria mundi ! However, our te- 
verend brother is right ; you see that 
his publication is still useful.” The 
mortification of the hapless author 
was such, that out of compassion, 
before parting, the joeose brother in- 
formed him that the whole had its 
origin in a stroke of humour. 
Ithough a little out of place here, 
the writer of this begs to observe, 
that the first time he ever saw Ros- 
coe’s beautiful and inimitable elegy 
to the memory of Burns, was on a 
fragment of a newspaper which came 
from the tobacconist’s shop ; which 
copy he has still in his possession, 
pasted in a book of scraps. 
Much about the same period as 
that of Mr Bisset, the Rev. R. 5. 
was minister of C—e: he used to re- 
late the following adventure, in which 
he was engaged during his attend- 
ance at the University of St Andrew's. 
It then happened, as perhaps it does 
still, that many of the students in 
divinity were the children of parents 
‘in the lower ranks of life ; and in- 
stead of having money to expend in 
luxurious pleasures, their finances 
‘were barely sufficient to'supply the 
necessaries of life; and many of 
them were of | necessity obliged to 
live in the plainest’ and’ most frugal 
— ‘A number of them 
the practice of employing a cobler 1" 
the icity, in the! way of his’ profes- 
sion ; he was an old bachelor, a droll 
sort.of humorist, and. fond_of good 
diving, in eating drinking- 
In the course of their visits tothe son 
of St Crispin, it had, been. observed, 
that a large stock of hams hung 2 


should have attached tochis chimney ahd than one 
them declared. that the sight made 
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their mouths water. At last, one 
more artful than the rest, related to 
them, that he had dreamed having 
descended the cobler’s chimney, and 
made prize of some excellent hams, 
of which he was just about to make 
a meal when he awoke. 

This, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, was a fiction, invented for 
the purpose of sounding their opi- 
nions upon a de facto exploit. One 
of the party observed, that there 
would be no great difficulty in per- 
forming the feat, as the cobler’s 
tenement was only of one story, and 
himself the sole occupant of the pre- 
mises ; and concluded by saying, that 
were it not for the turpitude of the 
action, he should think it a good 
joke. The feigned dreamer now 
struck in, and undertook to prove 
logically, that so far from being cri- 
minal, it would be a virtuous action 
to deprive the cobler of his hams: 
For,” said he, we have all ob- 
served, that this vamper of our wn- 
derstandings is much given to tip- 
pling in excess, even to beasily in- 
toxication ; whereby he debases the 
man, injures his health, squanders 
his hard-earned money, and neglects 
his business: now neither man nor 
beast drinks, except when thirsty ; 
and thirst is promoted and increased 
by the injudicious and too-frequent 
use of salted and smoked meats. 
Ergo, take away the ‘cause, and the 
effect will cease ; hence you must all 
be convinced, that the cobler would 
be a gainer, by being deprived of a 
few of his superfluous hams.” Thus, 
between jest and earnest, the mea- 
sure was proposed, and ultimately ar- 
ranged, that a marauding party of 
three should make the attempt ; one 
to watch in front, another.in the 
rear, and the third to make his de- 
scent by the chimney. Mr S. was 
one of the trio, drawn by lot, and a 
night fixed for the expedition. 

The nocturnal depredator descend- 
ed with facility, and had. succeeded 
in stringing the plunder about, his 

—— Facilis descensis Averni,' 


‘Sed revocaré gradutn’ superasque evddere 
OFT he 


tok ai, 14 to covered ‘the depredation, which, had 

says the'prince of Roman poets ; and but when he story, of 


happened here ; for ‘the ma- 


to the escape of the plunderer, who 


-what chad -taken’ place, embellished 


rauder, in re-ascending, lost hig hold, 
either with hands or feet, and he 
suddenly “ tumbling all precipitate, 
down dashed,” with his prey, and 
“rattling around, loud thundering,” 
lay sprawling on the cobler’s floor. 
The noise made by this sudden 
retrograde motion awaked thé. man 
of leather, who called out lustily Pho 
was there? eceiving no answer, and 
still hearing~a-rustling sound, he 
leapt from bed, to investigate the 
matter. Apprehensions of detection 
and disgrace now alarmed the in- 
truder ; but while the cobler was 
groping his way, and endeavouring 
to procure a light, his visitor, by 
rubbing his hands on the back of the 
chimney, had succeeded in blacken- 
ing his face completely ; and judg- 
ing that neither the cobler’s physi- 
cal nor mental vision would be the 
most penetrating, calculated upon ef- 
fecting his retreat either by strata- 
gem or effrontery. While Crispin 
was lighting his lamp, the other was 
conning his tale; and when the 
darkness was expelled, stood full u 
right, grinning, and turning up the 
whites of his eyes. His appearance, 
also, at such an hour, might have 
appalled men of more courage than 
the hero of the awl possessed, who, 
holding up the lamp, and standing 
at a respectful distance, in a faulter- 
ing voice said, “‘ Who or what are 
you come from Pandemoni- 
um,” replied the student.“ I neyer 
heard of the place—what do you 
want here?” said the other.—‘ Sa- 
tan, my master, sent me to you, with 
a present of hams defy the 
devil and all his works!—In_ the 
name of God begone!” cried. the 
cobler, while his teeth chattered with 
fear. His agitation was fayourable 


now conceived the hope of. still car- 
rying off his booty, and, in, reply, 
said, “‘ Well, shall 1 blow the roof off 
your house ? or will you light me,to 
the door?” Glad. to get xid,of, this 
unweleome visitor, the poor man 
walked backwards, unbolted his door, 
from which, the other made his egress, 
with all the silence and. dispatch pos- 
sible. | Next morning, the,cabler dis- 
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by his terrified imagination, it ap- 

ared so ridiculous, that it obtained 
ittle credit, and was supposed to be 
some dream of his brain, when in- 
toxicated with strong liquor. The 
fears of the depredators, and their 
dread of discovery, therefore, soon 
subsided ; but when their finances 
were recruited, they collected a sun 
more than equivalent to the value of 
the hams, and contrived to send it 
privately for the cobler’s reimburse- 
ment. - 

There are many still alive who had 
the pleasure of being acquainted with 
a dissenting Scots Clergyman, equal- 
ly remarkable for his piety, guileless 
simplicity of heart, and eccentricity 


-of manner. To relate all the anec- 


dotes that are told of him, and to re- 
cord all his bons mots that are still 
remembered, would fill half your 
Magazine. Take the following as 
specimens. 

Living in a populous manufactu- 
ring town, he often beheld with re- 
gret the privations to which the la- 
bouring classes were exposed, from 
the depressions of trade, or the dearth 
of provisions. On an occasion of this 
kind, the poor had been relieved by 
a most abundant supply of herrings, 
of which the fishing had been more 
than usually successful. One Sun- 
dlay forenoon, in public prayers, Mr 
expressed himself thus, “ Oh 
Lord, we desire to offer our grateful 
thanks unto thee, for the seasonable 
relief which thou hast sent to the 

r of this place, from thy inex- 
raustible store-house in the great 
deep, and which every day we hear 
called upon our streets—Fine fresh 
herrings—sax a penny, sax a penny!” 

There is a stream as wellas a ncap 
tide, in the fluctuations of trade; and 
they who have been a-ground by the 
one, are ready and. willing to float 
with the other ; so was the case with 
the weavers in Mr ——'s neighbour 
hood: trade had become uncommon! 
brisk; high wages were paid; ne 4 
on Saturday night, like sailors after 
a storm, those sons of toil forgot their 
former privations, amidst the joys, 
that ‘ale, or viler liquor,” is capable 
of inspiring. They had kept it up 
till a /ate, or rather an carly hour on 
Sunday morning ; and at the break- 
ing-up of the party, made so mu 
naisé on the streets, as gave great of- 


fence to the serious and sober inha- 
bitants. In his prayer after sermon 
in the forenoon, Mr —— noticed thei; 
irregularity, thus, “ Oh Lord, while 
we recommend to thy fatherly care 
and protection all ranks and condi- 
tions of men, we, in a particular man- 
ner, pray for the check-and-ticking 
weavers of - In thy wisdom and 
mercy, be pleased to send them either 
mair sense, or less siller !” 

About the time when the volunteer 
system was introduced, a corps was 
raised in Mr ——’s neighbourhood ; 
their uniforms appeared so smart, 
that many considered them as the 
most genteel gala-dress; perhaps 
willing that their patriotism might 
be as conspicuous as possible. One 
Sunday, a youthful hero of this class 
entered Mr ——’s kirk, and although 
he could have easily found a seat, 
seemed to prefer sauning in the pas- 
sage, right in front of the minister, 
and with much apparent complacen- 
cy, often bending his looks to his 
white cassimere small-clothes. After 
reading out the text, Mr ——, ob- 
serving that the young man still kept 
his perpendicular position, pointed to 
him, and called out, “ Tak’ a seat 
amang the lave there, lad, an’ we'll 
a’ look at your braw breeks when the 
kirk skails !” 

Being not only indifferent, but in- 
attentive to dress in his own person, 
he had a great dislike to seeing the 
silly airs that a new coat or gown 
will sometimes inspire in a little 
mind ; and his indignation was sure 
to be raised when he saw people 
dressing beyond. their station. One 
Sunday afternoon, a girl who attend- 
ed his kirk regularly, and who was 
personally known to him, came in 
with a new bonnet, of greater mag- 
nitude, more richly ornamen 
than he thought befitting the wearer. 
He soon observed it, and pausing 
the middle of his. sermon, said— 
** Look, ony 0 you that’s near hand 
there, whether my wife be sleeping ; 
for I canna get.a glint o’ her for 
thae fine falterals about Jenny. B—'s 
braw new bannet.’”. - 

It, happened one Sunday,, either 
from the weather being warm; or 
preacher being Jess animated,)than 
usual, that several of his auditors €x~ 
hibited. strong symptoms of drows!- 
ness. . After a pause, long enough t 
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command attention, he called out, 
‘«‘ Hold up your heads, my friends— 
and mind that neither saints nor sin- 
ners are sleeping in the other world!” 
This short, but energetic address, had 
its effect in general, but one man was 
so overpowered, thatin a few minutes 
he gave audible demonstration of be- 
ing sound asleep ; again the preacher 
paused, and then in a loud voice 
called out, “* John S——, this is the 
second time that I’ve stopped to wa- 
ken you; but I give you fair warn- 
ing, that if I need to stop a third 
time, I'll expose you by name to a’ 
the congregation.” 

It has already been said, that he 
was inattentive to dress; this, with 
something peculiar in his appearance, 
caused him often to be noticed by 
strangers. One day, when in Edin- 
burgh, he stood conversing with an 
acquaintance, in a fashionable part 
of the city, and soon discovered that 
he was an object of impertinent cu- 
riosity, and the subject of remark, to 
a group of fashionable belles on the 
opposite side of the street, the leader 
of whom was surveying him through 
a quizzing-glass. Seeming as if he 
had immediately recognized her, he 
walked up at a quick pace, and with 
the easy familiarity of an intimate 
acquaintance, grasped her hand, and 
bowing most respectfully, said, in the 
warmest and most affectionate man- 
ner, ** My dear Maria! how do 
you do ?—how left you your worthy 
father and venerable mother ?>—and 
when did you come to town?” All this 
was expressed with such energy and 
rapidity of utterance, that the asto- 
nished fair had it neither in her power 
to interrupt him, nor to withdraw 
her hand, which he continued to 
shake and press, with the apparent 
warmth of friendship, and the non- 
chalanee of equality. At last, he 
paused, as if waiting a reply to his 
interrogations, still looking the lady 
full in the face, who, when she had a 
little recovered from her confusion, 
and struggling to withdraw her hand, 
ina tone of some alarm said, “ You 
Sir." What !” re- 
plied he ; is it ible, my dear 
that you donot nie?” 
{ do not, Sir.”—“ Neither do I you,” 
said the’ parson ; “ good - morting, 
Madam!” and making a'ceremonious 
bow, he walked deliberately away. 
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Being one time on a visit to a 
friend in Brechin, he had walked out, 
and leaning upon the parapet of the 
bridge, was indulging in a view of 
the romantic scenery around him, 
when two dashing bucks came up, 
riding at full speed ; but, upon see- 
ing him, checked their horses, and 
one of them addressed him, saying, 
“Well, Father Graybeard, how far 
have we to ride ?”—** You are just 
mid-way, gentlemen,” replied Mr 
—, with easy coolness.—‘* How 
the d—1 do you know that?” said 
the other ; “you neither know whence 
we came, nor whither we are going !”” 
—* Oh! I know both very well,” 
retorted the parson; “‘ you galloped 
from the gibbet at Aberdeen, and 
are now riding post haste to the gal- 
lows at Perth ; I hope you will not 
be disappointed !” 

One day, indulging in a solitar 
walk, he deviated from the hick 
road, and entered the pleasure-~ 
grounds of a country ‘Sevens; 
whose urbanity had often been sever- 
y tried, by the freedom taken, and 
the depredations committed, on his 
pleasure grounds, by idle and mis- 
chievous strollers. He had that morn- 
ing seen several fine flowering shrubs 
torn down, and their branches strew- 
ed in the walks—a circumstance 
which every admirer of nature will 
acknowledge is very provoking. It 
was under this irritation of mind 
that the proprietor, followed by a ser- 
vant, met Mr -——— sauntering care- 
lessly along. ‘The minister was not 
personally known to the gentleman, 
and his dress gave no indication of 
his rank or office. At this rencoun- 
ter, the following dialogue is said 
to have taken place, which, if not 
related verbatim, is correct as to 
‘substance. ( The different interlocu- 
tors will easily he distinguished by the 
reader.) ‘ Where are you going, 
Sir?”—* I am just taking a walk.”— 
* You must go back.”—* Do you 
want any thing with me at home 
Sir This is no road.”—“ 
think you are very far mistaken ; for 
to me it seems an uncommonly fine 
road”—* I tell you, Sir, this road was 
not made for idle strollers.” —‘ There 
has been much labour lost then; for 
it is ohly such as you and I that have 
leisure to look at, and enjoy the beau- 
ties ‘around ‘us."——“ You afe a d—d 
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impertinent fellow !—who the devil: 
ate you I’m the servant 
véry different master from‘yours, if I 


may judge from the language you 


adopt ; and as I consider swearing as 
affording neither argument nor enter- 


tainment, I bid you good-morning.” : 


When the parson had turned upon 
his heel and walked off, the gentleman 
enquired of his servant if he knew 
that strange fellow?—* Oh, Sir, it is 
Mr ——, the minister,” replied the 
metial. The squire was now struck 
with confusion, arid ready to bite his 
tongue in vexstion; he had often 
heard of Mr ——, and wished for an 
opportunity of forming an acquain- 
tance with him. Having thus com- 
mited himself, he now obeyed the im- 
pulse of a noble and generous mind, 
by following hard after the clergy- 
man, and apologizing for his rude~ 
ness ; concluding by saying, that the 
only way in which Mr could 
assure him of forgiveness, was, by 
naming a day on which he would 
dine with him. The invitation was 
accepted, and the parties became in- 
timate friends ever after. 

The late minister of Glenbervie, in 
Kincardineshire, having occasion to 
be absent one Sunday, invited a 
young probationer at some miles dis- 
tance to officiate for him; and, at 
the same time, sent a card to a re- 
spectable farmer in that neighbour- 
hood, requesting him to accompany 
the preacher, and dine at the Manse 
in his ‘absence. Jt was in harvest, 
weather unsettled. 
On Sunday. morning, the pair set off 
together, and, on the road, were over- 
taken by one of those sudden and 
heavy showers, common in hilly 
countries: the rain fell ‘in torrents,» 
no shelter was near, and their only’ 
resource Was to increase the speed of 
their horses, whose * trot became al 
but while: they: plied 

hip and spur, the girth of the 
clérgyman's saddle ‘suddenly ‘gave: 
he ‘Was: precipitated: over; 
his horse’s'ears in ‘a puddle: (Hig 
dréss’ being’ ‘the-only part ‘that ‘had 
siistaihed: any injury,’ he 
covered ashe «stooil 
Wringimg' the 'm ‘water! from th 
knees Of velvet 
with good “humoury 
the prince of: bof the 
ait owed! me ‘ford gave 

4% 


him a'good dressing last Sunday, j 

the kirk of Benholm’s but 
contrived to’ pay me back’ with in. 
terest this‘ morning.” “It continued 
to rain while they were in the kirk ; 
but while enjoying ‘themselves over 
a glass after dinner, theisky cleared, 
and the sun shone delightfully. The 
preacher, after looking from the win- 
dows, exclaimed, ** Ah! what an 
unthinking blockhead I am !—had I 
prayed for dry weather in the kirk 
to- ay the poor bodies of Glenbervie 
would have given me all the credit of 
this fine afternoon !” ‘The foregoing 
I had from the mouth of the gentle. 
man who accompanied the preacher 
on this occasion. He also-related the 
following anecdote : 

A clergyman, whose name and re- 
sidence 1 have forgotten, was a great 
admirer of the beauties of nature, 
and a most enthusiastic florist, his 
garden exhibiting a richness and va- 
riety of beauty ‘unequalled in the 
country round him. One Saturda 
evening, a wandering lunatic, we 
known in that quarter, solicited the 
minister for lodgings in his barn ; 
but the pastor refused, and, unmoved 
by his entreaties, sternly ordered him 
away. The poor ne found shel- 
ter in the neighbourhood, and arose 
on Sunday morning, with the recol- 
lection of, the minister’s unkindness 
rankling in his bosom, which brood- 
ed over schemes of revenge. ‘The 
maniac had “ method. in his mad- 
ness,” and sufficient sense, or meé- 
mory, to know ‘the reverend gentle- 
man’s attachment to flowers. Watch- 
ing near by till’ all: the family had 

one to the entered the 

n A large tilips were 
full blow, and Flora had indulged her 
wanton freaks, in an infinity,ot shades 
and colours, the beauty and vaniety 
of) which it was the -parson’s delight 
to contemplate. ‘The:lunatie plucked 
behind,” sandy: Wi t pains, de- 
corated every: button: hale of jhis, cont, 
ahd | also round; 
with the beauteous, 
costtime’ walked. indo, the ky 
and ‘stood ‘conspicuously, before the 
when glancing, hit 
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A Scottish clergyman,.whose name 
is annually to be found; in other re- 
cisters than the almanack, was, one 
Sunday, in passing through the peo- 
ple assembled in kirkyard, ad- 
dressed. by several farmers, his,pa-. 
rishioners, requesting him to, pray tor, 
rainy as both corn and. grass were 
suffering exceedingly, . He replied, 
“ | shall do soy to please you ;. but it 
is mere. nonsense ;. fer, there will not 
be a drop ef rain till the change of 
the moon.” 

The. Reverend -——. Johnstone, 
minister of Monikie, about fifty years 
ago, Was am early riser, and indulged 
himself by walking in the burying- 
ground, which, was then contiguous 
to the Manse. One fine summer 
morning, he was taking his walk 
more early than usual, accompanied 
by Mrs Johnstone, Some person was 
to be buried that day, and as the 
grave-digger wished to attend the 
fair at Monifeith, some miles dis- 
tant, he had risen very early to dig 
the grave, which was nearly finish 
by the time that the minister and his 
lady came to their promenade. The 
morning being warm, the sexton had 
stripped: to: the shirt, and from. his 
stooping position, and the depth of 
the grave, was below the level of the 
ground around him.) However, 
notion of: his bedy made his white 
shirt appear above the surface, but 
it was only for:aianoment, when it. 
again vanished. It had caught the 
minister’s eyes he started, and ex~ 
claimed, God my dear 
see a ghost!” This being distinetly 
heard by'the grave-digger, he start+ 
ed wp, calling out, * Eh! where is it; 
Sir?” Hissudden appearance rather. 
increased: the panic, which 
some ‘time’ before: treason could 
bas yiusod bas 
clergyman: of my 
quaintanhce! was assisting “his servant: 
taking i 
Johtrwas loudingthe cart, the 
grap the sheaves with 
a pitehforky and! the shock (all 
been put initothe cart oxvept one'shenfy 

minister! pulled and» tugged 
brewthless, itt frnitldes efforts, to 
withdraw this sheaf.’ Painky baffled; 
he tated) you must 
from? thé cart arid assist 
me; geb this! sheaf! frem 
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below the wheel !”— O, Sir,” re- 
plied John, “ there is no occasion for 
you or I taking that trouble; just 
drive forward the horse, and the 
wheel will soon be off. the: sheaf.” 
“« That is indeed an easier way, John; 
but I would not haye thought of it,” 
said the minister. 

Many instances have been record- 
ed of clergymen making choice of 
texis on particular occasions, which, 
susceptible of a double meaning, 
have produced strange inferences, 
and ludicrous remarks. The follow. 
ing circumstance, which came with- 
in my own observation, not many 
years ago, I consider worthy of re- 
cord; as it may serve for a beacon to 
clergymen to avoid subjects admitting 
of mal-a-propos applications. 

A pious and zealous preacher, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, 
had seen many years pass over his 
head without finding “ a patron 
kind to bless him with a kirk ;” his 
situation being that of assistant mi- 
nister in a charge where his income 
was very seanty, and great part of it 
depended the of his 
hearers. . In this office he continued 
many years; when at last, by the 
friendship of a nobleman, he, recei- 
ved a presentation to a living at the 
foot of the Grampians. It was 
publiely announced when he was to. 

his fatewell-sermon; the 

irk was crowded; I was an audi~+ 

tor, and. must. acknowledge, that 

when: he read out the 12ist psalm, 


to the Ai will lift mine eyes, 

From whence doth come ‘tine aid. ” 
L could not avoid noticing the double 
entendre of which these were suscep~ 
tible, when applied to him who had 
just uttered them; and looking, up, 
observed. a smile, op all. sides. of 
mes, Lafterwatds heard more than 
psalm had)been chosen for 


the ex» 
eof alluding ¢0;the pro- 


ath jconvineed, | wes, Rot. case 5 
the preacher was, and stilh is, man. 
much umadfected: piety (to ap~ 
ply the: language: of inspiration, 
this! menfier,; anossith ¥ 
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pens &nd)that,!, he, have. ate 
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ticipated the interpretation which 


foreed itself upon his best, friends, 
the blunder would have been avoid- 


ed. . 

The late Reverend J. Murray, of 
Newcastle, author of Sermons >to 
Doctors of Divinity, &c., used to re- 
late the following anecdote of an old 
woman, a member of his congrega- 
tion. She had been in the practice of 
coming to him very often, under the 
pretence of wishing to hold religious 
conversation, or of secking spiritual 
advice ; but rather, in his opinion, 
for the purpose of having the unction 
of flattery applied to her spiritual 

ride.. One day, she waited upon 

im with a, graver face and more 
serious deportment than usual, and 
after much circumlocution, said, that 
she was in great distress of mind. 
‘* What is the matter; Janet ?” said 
her pastor.—‘* Oh, Sir! I cannot be 
satisfied with myself! I ama barren 
tree—a dead branch, only fit to be 
hewn down.” She then went on to 
enumerate, at length, the va- 
rious duties of faith and practice, 
which, like the young man in the gos- 
pe» she had endeavoured to perform 
rom her youth up; and concluded 
by saying—“‘ but still I fear there is 
something wrong, and that I am far 
from..the kingdom. of .heaven !”— 
“‘ With so much orthodox. faith, a- 
dorned by such uniform purity of 
practice, what inakes you think so?” 
replied Mr M.—‘* Oh, Sir! I am 
afraid that I am only a hypocrite !” 
said she.—*‘ Indeed, Janet, that is my 
fear too; for I have thought you 
that these seven years!” said the 
minister. Janet ‘departed in great 
wrath, and never returned to seek 
either advice or consolation. i“ 
_ I have heard the Reverend John 
the two following anec- 
dotes..,, He died a few years.ago, 
haying, been. incumbent. of the po- 
parish of St. for about 
aif a,century.. There fishing 
village in. the parish, the inhabitants: 
of which » about the commencement 
of:his ineumbency, very ‘illic’ 
terate. the course of his annual 
diets of examination; he was eatechi- 
sing’ whe! he knew to ‘be 
shtewd fii worldly affairs’;’ 
but’ who dr would not, 


answer Glib ‘question ‘put to hitn by, 
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a severe reprimand, and accusations 
of carelessness, as Mr A. said, he 
was convinced it did not proceed 
from want. of capacity. ‘The fisher- 
man heard him patiently, and when 
he had. finished, said, “ Now, Sir, 
you've speered mony questions at 
ine, will ye.let me speer ane at you?” 
O certainly, John.”—‘* Weel, 
Sir, how mony hooks will it, tak’ to 
bait a fifteen score haddock line?”— 
Really, John, I cannot answer 
you, that is quite out of my way.”— 
‘ Weel, Sir, you. should na be sac 
hard upo’ poor fowk—you to your 
trade, an’ me to mine!” | 
When Mr A. was considerably ad- 
vanced in life,-being in Edinburgh 
at the General Assembly, he took 
the opportunity of consulting the 
late Dr Cullen for an occasional 
deafness, which troubled him. The 
Doctor having made the necessary in- 
quiries, and duly considered the case, 
wrote a prescription, which he gave 
to Mr A., who, in return, tendered a 
fee. ‘ I thank you, Sir,” said Dr C., 
“but I have long made it a rule, 
never to accept a fee for adyice toa 
country clergyman—he cannot. af- 
ford it, Sir.’—‘** Perhaps there, are 
many who cannot,” said Mr A. 
“ but I can ; for my living is good, 
and I have no family,” What! 
are you a bachelor?” cried Dy C. 
—T am,” replied, Mr, A.--“ Now 
why did you not tell me so,at first ¢ 
—it Tale have saved much trouble, 
said the facetious Doctor, ‘ Destroy 
the prescription I have given you, Go 
home, and get married, as fast as 
possible ; I hazard my repyta- 
tion, that in a month after, you shall 
hear on the deafest .side,of your 
lated. charge, when. making 
his valedictory, visit, among bis, pa 
Margaret, int the a ne of her us- 
band.» She expressed ‘her ‘un- 
igned regret av his departure, and 
d-him many compliments 
orthodoxy, or, as she expressed it, 
sound: gospel, arid’ tilso.for his 
and ‘uniremitted in, 
is, flock; concluding, HET 


ne, objection to,diim, a8 
And wall, you Wave thesgoadness 
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state that objection?” said the clergy- 
man. “ A’deed, Sir,” said she, sim- 
pering, ‘‘ there’s mony ane in your 
parish, that’s no sae weel beuk leared 
as me, and you make use of mony 
kittle words that they canna under- 
stand.” —** I must say I am surprised 
at that charge, Margaret,” replied the 
preacher, ‘‘ for I have made it my 
study to preach in such language 
as any person of ordinary capacity 
might readily comprehend.”—*“ Now, 
there’s you at your crank language 
again, Sir!” cried Margaret: ca- 
pacity and comprehend! wha but 
scholars can ken words like thae ?”” 


ANTONIA, A POEM, WITH NOTES, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PLAGUE IN 
MALTA. BY MURDO YOUNG, ESQ. 
LONDON. LONGMAN AND co. 1818, 


We regret to learn that this modest 
little performance has not met with 
that success which has often crown- 
ed the exertions of inferior versifiers, 
and to which we think it has no 
mean or subordinate claims. It is 
obviously the attempt of an unprac- 
tised hand ; but it nevertheless bears 
marks of strong feeling, of deep sym- 
pathy with human suffering, and of a 
valuable talent for judicious obser- 
vation. The author has a vigorous 
sensé of the beauties of poetry, pos- 
sesses considerable powers of poeti- 
cal expression, and gives satisfactor 
of future and higher excel- 
ence. | pie 

As we have seen no authentic ac- 
count of the plague which raged in’ 
Malta in't813, and which proved so 
destructive, we extratt the following 
highly interesting Note, descriptive 
of that térrible Visitation, and which 


Mr Young his appended to his Tale. 
To! the eonsecutivendss of 
natrative, we Havé'omitted the 
Giotations froin, the Poem, 
-bean jin Malta ini the. year! 
1813, during the prevalence af the|plague! 
that island, having, seen; 110 
ti 


on Verna ion.’ ) } 
a that tKe’ 
had? matte HY the City 

La Vulette;’ the Of? 


report was treated with ridicule ‘by the 
Maltese factilty, and‘ with merriment ‘by 
the populace. “However, in a few days, 
symptoms of sickness exhibited them- 
selves in the house of a person who had 
recently reecived some leather: from ithe 
Levant. .This man’s child was taken i, 
and died suddenly.. His wife shared. the 


same fate: and, after having been carried | 


to the quarantine hospital, or lazaretto, 
he, tco, fell a sacrifice to the unknown 
disease. 

“ "The dissolution of this family crea- 
ted for some time an alarm, which 
wavered between hope and fear, till, all 
at once, the pestilence burst forth ‘in va- 
rious parts of the town. Amusements 
instantly ceased—places of public wor- 
ship were shut up;—for it was ¢vn- 
fidently asserted, that infected persons 
having gone thither, communicated ‘the 
evil to the multitude, and thereby con. 
duced to its general diffusion. Z 

* The unusual heat of the sun at this 
time, joined with the want of sea breezes, 
rendered La-Valette so intolerably dis- 
agreeable, that many of the higher orders 
suddenly departed into the interior of the 
island; but, all their 
precautions, they carried the plague along 
with them. In the early stages of its 
progress, the victims of this disease lin- 
geted about a week before they expired ; 
but now it became 8o virulent, that 4 man 
fell lifeless in the street! People observed 
him stagger, reel round, and sink in cons 
vulsions, but none ‘would ‘venturé tear 
him :—life was dear to all—and there was 
no power to compel ‘them. | Persnusion 
was used in vain; for it was ifimediately 
retorted—Go yourself! One might as 
weil ask them to ‘rouse a lion from! his 
slumber, to the victim to ,his 
grave. 

* Prohibitory orders, were now issued, 
forbidding all persons to appear in, the 
streets, with the exception of those mee 
had rts from the Governor, or the 
of Health. “Thé 
this ‘tecessary tition’ seemed to Be, 
thi the Uisdasé dbated’ cohisidétabl 
very néarly ceded ‘to! exist! Buti wh 
the rigotir! of ~quarafitine “wal 
and the intercourse of busifiesy rendw 
the plagued suddenly reappuateds /This’ 
was,awing to the reprehensible avarice df 
meéftrenary individuals; who: had been én) 
ployed to butii;the furmituré; dees 
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& The plague now raged with accumu. 
lated horrors ; and the lazaretto being in- 
sufficient to contain one half of the sick, 
who were daily crowding in, temporary 
hospitals were, at a@ very great expence, 
erected outside of the town. Indeed no 
expence was spared to overcome the evil. 
But the manifest incapacity of the native 
doctors, or rather quacks, was worthy of 
their cowardice. ‘They were wofully de- 
ficient in anatomy, and never had any 
distinct idea of symptom, cause, or effect. 
Their knowledge extended no farther than 
common-place medicine, and herbs—to 
the use and application of which, old 
women, in all countries, have equal pre- 
tensions. ‘These unfeeling quacks could 
never be prevailed upon to approach 
within three yards of any patient whom 
they visited. They carried an opera glass, 
with which they examined the diseased 
person in a hurried manner, being always 
ready to make their escape if any one ap- 
proached near enough to touch them. I 
witnessed a ludicrous proof of their selfish 
terror, while the plague was under the 
same roof with myself. While a quack 
was booking in the above manner at the 
attendant upon the person infected, and 
enquiring how he felt, &c. &c. the sick 
man walked up to the quack, and exhi- 
bited the part affected. The charlatan, 
not being aware of this, felt so confound. 
ed on perceiving him so near, that, in his 
anxiety to gain the door, he actually 
pushed the infected man from him, and 
hurried away! It is but justice to ex- 
cept from this character of the Maltese 
faculty one gentleman, who, having tra- 
velled on the continent of Europe, had 
made himself master of the various 
branches of his profession: but I am 
sorry to add, that he feli a sacrifice to 
his humanity in behalf of his country- 
men. 

*“* About the middle of summer, the 
plague became so deadly, that the num- 
ber of its victims increased to an alarm. 
ing degree, from fifty to seventy-five daily. 
The number falling sick was equal, indeed 
greater. Such was the printed: report of 
_ the Board of Health : but the real extent 


of the calamity was not known; for » 


people had such dreadful apprehensions 
of the plague-hospitals, whither every 
person was carried along with the sick 
from the infected houses, that. they actu- 
_ ally denied the existence of the disease in 


their families, and ‘buried its victims in - 


the house or. garden. These were horrible 
moments Other miseries of mankind 
bear no parallel to the calamities of) the 


Plague. sympathy which relatives: 


. feel for the: wounded and. the dying,’ in 
battle, is but the shadow of ‘that ‘heart- 
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 mecessary to have recourse, 


[ Noy. 


rending affliction inspired by the ravages 
of pestilence. In the first, the scene is 
far removed ; and were it even present 
to the view, the compurison fades, Con- 
ceive in the same house, the beholder, the 
sickening, and the dying: to help is 
dreadful ! and to refuse assistance is un. 
natural! It is like the shipwrecked ma- 
riner trying to rescue his drowning com- 
panion, and sinking with him into the 
same oblivious gravef 

Indeed, the better feelings of the heart 
were quenched by this appalling evil ; and 
the natives who ventured to remove the 
sick and the dead, shared their fate in — 
such numbers, that great apprehensions 
were entertained, lest, in a short time, 
none would be found to perform this 
melancholy office—but 


Grecians came—a death-determined band, 
Hell in their face—and horror in their hand ! 


clad in oiled leather, these daring and 
ferocious Greeks volunteered their services 
effectually: but their number was so 
small, that recourse was lad to the pri- 
soners of war for assistance. With a 
handsome reward, and the promise of 
gaining their liberty at the expiration of 
the plague, the French and Italian pri- 
soners swept the streets, cleared and 
white-washed the infected houses, burn- 
ing their furniture, Kc. | 

“ The ignorance of the native faculty 
was now assisted by the arrival of reputed 
plague-doctors from Smyrna. These 
strangers excited great interest; and 
treated the malady with unbecoming con- 
tempt. They related the vehemence of 
pestilence in their country, where it was 
nothing unusual, when the morning 
arose, to find from one to three or four 
hundred persons in the streets and fields, 
stretched in the dewy air of death !— 
That the promptitude of the people was 
commensurate with the evil; for where- 
ever a corpse was found, two men Un- 
bound their sashes, rolled them round the 
head and feet of the’ body, and hurried 
with it to the grave. However, they 
seemed to have left: their knowledge at 
homes for though their indifference was 
astonishing, and their |intrepidity’ most 
praise-worthy—entering into the vilest 
and most forbidding places—hendling the 
sick, the dying, and the dead—the nature 
of this disease compictely baffied their ¢x- 
ertions, and defied their skill. 

The casals or villages of Birchircarrs, 
Zebbuge, and Curmi, suffered lamentably 5 
the last most severely, on account of its 
moist situation, The work of death ws 
familiar to:all: and black-covered vehicles. 
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evil still more ghastly: Large pits had 
been previously scooped out, and thither 
the dead were conveyed at night, and 
tumbled in from these vehicles, in the 
same manner as in this country rubbish 
is thrown from carts. The silence of day 
was not less dreary than the dark parade 
of night. That.silence was now and then 
broken by the dismal cry for the “* Dead!” 
as the unhallowed bier passed along the 
streets, preceded and followed by guards. 
The miseries of disease contributed to 
bring on the horrors of famine! The 
island is very populous, and cannot sup- 
port itself. ‘Trade was at a stand—the 
bays were forsaken—and strangers, ap- 
pearing off the harbour, on perceiving 
the yellow flag of quarantine, paused 
a-while, and raised our expectations only 
to depress our feelings more bitterly by 
their departure. 

“Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, 
but, though the Sicilians had provisions 
on board their boats ready to come oyer, 
on hearing of the plague they absolutely 
refused to put to sea. The British com- 
modore in Syracuse was not to be trifled 
with in this manner, and left it to their 
choice, either to go to Malta, or to the 
bottom of the deep. They preferred the 
former; but, on their arrival at home, 
neither soli¢itation nor threat could induce 
their return. In, this forlorn state, the 
Moors generously offered their services, 
and supplied the isle with provisions, 
which were publicly distributed ; but the 
extreme insolence and brutality of the erea- 
tures employed in that office, very often 
tended to make the hungry loathe that 
food which, a moment before, they craved 
to eat. 

‘** In autumn the plague unexpectedly 
declined, and business began partly to re- 
vive. But every face betrayed a misgiv- 
ing lest it should return as formerly. 
People felt as sailors do on the sudden 
cessation of a storm, when the wind 
changes to the opposite point of the com- 
pass, only to blow. with redoubled fury. 


Their conjecture, was but too; well found. | 


ed. The plague returned a third time, 
from a more melancholy cause than for- 
merly. ‘Two men, who must have known 
themselves to be infected, sold bread in the 


of these scoundrels, fell a victim, tothe 
disease, the other fled) but: his career 
was short-the quarantine guard’ shot 
him in his endeayour to! escape. This 
guard was composed of natives, pa- 
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horrors, but. there. is one seeney Which, 
when imagination keeps within the verge 
of probability, it will not be, easy to, sur 
pass... About three hundred of the can- 
valescent were conveyed to, a, temporary 
lazaretto, or ruinous building, in the. vir 
cinity of Fort Angele. ,Thither some more 
were taken afterwards—but. was Jike 
touching gunpowder with lightning-in- 
fection spread from the last, and such‘ a 
scene ensued, ** as even imagination fears 
to trace.” The catastrophe of the black- 


‘hole at Calcutta bears no comparisen. to 


this: there, it was suffocation-—~here, it 
was the blasting breath of pestilence | 
the living—the dying—and the dead, 
huddled together in one putrescen: grave! 
Curses, prayers, and delirium, mingled in 
one groan of horror, till the shuddering 
hand of death hushed the agonies of na- 
ture ! 

A singular calamity befel one of the 
holy Brotherhood. His maid-servant hay- 
ing gone to draw some water, did not re- 
turn. The priest felt uneasy at her long 
absence, and, calling her in vain, went to 
the draw-well in quest of her-—she was 
drowned ! He laid hold of the repe with 
the intention of helping her—and in that 
act was found, standing inthe calm sere- 
nity of death ! 

“ The plague usually attacked the suf- 
ferer with giddiness and want of appetite 
—apathy ensued. An abscess formed un- 
der each arm-pit, and one on the groin. 
It was the practice to dissipate these ; 
and if that could be done, the patient 
survived ; if not, the abscesses grew of a 
livid colour, and suppurated. Then was 
the critical moment—of life or dissolution. 

*“ The rains of December, and the cold 
breezes of January, dispelled the remains 
of the plague in La-Valette: but it exist- 
ed for some months longer in the villages. 
The disease, which was supposed to have 
originated from. putrid vegetables,’ and 
other matter, peculiarly affected the ma- 


tives. There were only twelve:deaths' of 
British residents during its existence: in 


the island ; and these deaths: were aséer- 


- tained to have followed from other and 


indubitable causes. Cleanliness was found 


oto -be the best preventive against ishe 
_ power of the disease, the ravagds of whjeh 
Streets-=the poor starving: inhabitants 
bought it, and caught the infection... One 


were greater in the abodes, of poverty and 
Every precaution: was 


wisely taken’ by the’! former, anid ‘bythe 


present ‘Governor. ‘The soldiets were 
ligiitly: moistened. with'oil, 

in constant exhalation 
heat: of :their! bodiesy and ¢here- 


raded the streets, having power to take by prevented the: possibility the conita- 
‘up found abroad; without a- .was: 


ot 


fupely! thurat inthe dw éitings 
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longed quarantine, felt very uneasy to re- 
sume .business. They beguiled their 
evenings by walking on the terraces, the 
tops of the houses being all; or principal. 
ly, flat. When the quarantine ceased, 
they hastened eagerly to learn the fate of 
their friends, in the same manner, as 
sdilors hurry below after battle, to see how 
many of their messmates have survived to 
share in the dream’ 6f glory ! 

** Before leaving Malta, I had the 
melancholy satisfaction of standing on 
the rains of the plague-hospital, which 
had been burnt to ashes—that place 
where so many hopes and fears were 
hushed to rest ! It gave rise to dismal re- 
collections ! 

** May none of my readers ever behold 
the miseries of the plague, or endure the 
lingering tantalization of the quarantine ! 


THE FATE OF ADELAIDE, A SWISS 
ROMANTIC TALE 5 AND OTHER 


POEMS. BY LETITIA ELIZABETH 
LANDON. LONDON. WARREN, 
1821... 


Tuts juvenile performance Miss 
Landon has inscribed to Mrs Sid- 
dons, as an expression of “ her grati- 
tude,” she has not told us—for what. 
The fair author makes so modest, yet 
so fervent an appeal to the “ eandour” 
and “ kindness” of persons of our 
fraternity, that though her perform- 
ance had possessed far less merit 
than we are happy to find it does, 
‘we could not have been so hard- 
hearted as to utter almost a syllable 
of censure. The poetry, however, 
is far superior to the story, which is 
neither very natural, nor very dex- 
trously managed. This is the effect 
of inexperience, and will bein a dail ily 
process of rectification, as the author's 
nind isenlarged and confirmed. 
rejoice te fim ga writer’ 
such an enthusiastic love of the beav- 
ties ofinature. 'T his isthe sure mark 
of\a pure mind. 
Werextratt the folowing Tinea 
dressed to the author's’ eoutrymatt, 
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«My: heartihks Beat: high ‘at’ thé’ heroes! 

‘bn thay: hive 
Whete the deeds cif are glow.) 
ingly told; ie tloevat 


When history has, hallow'd theirmame. | 


The ate of Adelaide, a Swiss Tule. 


Noy. 


“It was pride, as I thought on those 
sunbeams of yore, 
Like vessels of light on oblivion’s dark 


To pass o’er those ages, and think my 
own shore 


Had many, whose names would shine 
brightly as these. 


‘6 Who has not proudly dwelt ‘on those 


memories of light, 
And felt them, like monneiing that 
glorified earth? 
delight— 
Tis my own native land which has 
given them birth! 
“ Yes, warrior ! ’tis only high spirits like 
thine, 
That teach man the generous path he 
may tread ; 
The steps of the mighty are nature’s best 
shrine, 
Where the hopes of the young and 
aspirin g are fed. _ 
** Yes, warrior ! when young hearts shall 
pant for the praise, ~~ 
Such praise as the praise Pus valiant 
willbe, 


He will think of. the il that 
brighten’d thy days;— 
He will think of that splendour, and 
imitate thee. 


“ Hail, honour and pride of the Emerald 
Isle ! 
How envied the mead that will ev er 
bethinet 
The laure] of fame, 2nd 
To grace thee, shall always together 
combine. 


“ Phe soldier, worn, by warts ssf 
_ and turmoil, pow 
No Jonger’s left chesrlems, and frieplese 
to roam 3... 
For the Fest of his, age may be. grateful to 


eyle, 
For “he sweets of his hearth,” ile the 
peace of his home. 
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convenient rule ‘* malignum spernere 
vulgus,” whenever the opinions of 
that respectable body happen not to 
be in unison with my own: and 
therefore I have no hesitation in con- 
fessing, that I have not so complete- 
ly put away childish things, as to be 
incapable of renewing over these 
fascinating. fictions the pleasures I 
derived from them in earlier: years. 
I feel, in their perusal, my old incli- 
nation for wonders and enchantments 
revive ; ** agnosco veteris vestigia 
flamme ;” and am almost tempted 
to lament, as Voltaire has done in 
these naive and beautiful lines, that 
I was born an age too late to enjoy 
them in perfection :— 


‘* O Vheureux tems, que celui de ces 
fables 

Des bons demons—des esprits familiers, 

Des farfadets aux mortels secourables— 

On ecoutait tous ces faits admirables 

Dans son chateau prés d’un large foyer. 

Le pere et l’oncle et la mere et la fille 

Et les voisins et toute la famille 

Ouvraient l’oreille a monsieur ’aumonier 

Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier *.” 


I need scarcely say, that I do not here 
allude to those flimsy Eastern Tales, 
and moral apologues, which were 
once so much in fashion in the days 
of Addison ; which called forth the 
sarcasm of Pope on those | 


‘** Who turn a Persian tale for half-a- 
crown 


and in which the very sight of the 
names of Omar, and Ali, and Has- 
san, et hoc genus omne, comes over 
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ceptibility. to. the impressions’ of 
poetry and fiction, ‘‘ the heart can 
never all grow old.” 

How far this effect is to be ascribed 
to the real merit of these tales is per- 
haps difficult to decide. The remem- 
brance that they pleased us once, is 
a strong reason why they. should 
please us again. They are, besides, 
60 interwoven with early recollec- 
tions—they open so, surely, and yet 
so tenderly, the sources of that pleas- 
ing melancholy which these . recol- 
lections excite, that it becomes no 
easy task to resolve our pleasure into 
its component elements, and to say 
how far it is to be ascribed to the 
intrinsic merit of these talés, and 
how far to the accidental associations 
which they awaken.—It is with them 
as with the favourite haunts of our 
childhood and our youth. While a 
stranger can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and declare that it is all bar- 
ren, or, at most, can see only, in the 
scene that charms us, a pleasing and 
variegated prospect, we connect a 
thousand feelings with every object 
in the landseape, and read, in every 
rock and every tree, the record of feel- 
ings as enduring as our existence.—- 
But whatever weight we may be in- 
clined to give to the power of these 
associations, we cannot surely be in- 
sensible to the real merits of these 
tales—the interest and variety of the 
narrative—the force, vivacity, and 
of, the descriptions—and 
the graceful and imaginative nature 
of, their supernatural ,machinery.— 


There is something to ne more :per- 
manently pleasing in the light graces 
of Eastern fiction, than in the gloomy 
severity of the Gothie., Not ithat I 
am at all disposed to deny the powers 
of the latter.; I rather think with Sir 
Roger de Coverley, that a good deal 
may be said,wpon both sides; and, 
laud the gods, not one of 
those whom Mr Campbell denounces: 
as exclusionists in taste!l, I have one 
of ‘those voracious appetites: for fié- 
tion, which reduces'to chyle the most 


q one like a wet blanket, and gives a 
| promise,’ which’ is in general’ reli- 
giously observed, of tediousness and 
pompous inanity. I speak of those 
undoubted productions, of Eastern 
imagination, which, though they have 
certainly undergone some changes to 
suit them to uropean taste, have 
reached us in sufficient preservation, 
and perhaps gained by the change ; 
of those ‘tales which have so lo 
formed the amusement of yonth, and ,, 
q of heterogeneous substances; arid which ~ 
4 and feel Biron, Ghat. its sis C#m turn without much difficulty from 
Had aig the, Genii, the PReris;,the Dives,! and 
+ + says FrendWy poet; perstition. (Yet corifess, that, after’ 
theziBarbis losing myself amidst thie chimeras 
ctrabe quien com dire’ Gothic noel 
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* * .* * * the thousand fantasies 
Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows 
dire. 
nd airy shapes, that syllable men’s names 
n sands, and shores, and desert wilder.’ 
ness,” | 
I have felt, in turning to the grace- 
ful fictions of. Araby, like Sinbad 
when he emerged from the darkness 
and vapour of the yault in which he 


‘had been buried with his, wife, into 


the beauty and brightness of day. 
Gothic fiction, like Gothic architec- 
ture, is massive, solemn, and sha- 
dowy, like the objects viewed through 
the “dim religious light” of painted 
windows. ‘The Arabian fictions are 
light and fanciful, as their fantastic 
edifices, crusted with ornaments, and 
glittering with spires, minarets, and 
porticoes. 

I can easily imagine that the lovers 
of strong excitement, the admirers 
of the ‘‘ exacerbation of sensation,” 
will find these tales lifeless and insi- 
pid. The true votaries of the ter- 
rible, who like no stories so well as 
those which dissolve them ‘“ almost 
to jelly with the act of fear,” and 
make them feel, with Miss Baillie’s 
Orra, 


“ The icy scalp of fear upon their head— 
* The life stir in their hair” — 


will meet with nothing to gratify 
their favourite propensity. Here are 
few of those scenes of high-wrought 
ion and pictures of terror which 
on the mind till it seems to 
become breathless in the chace. No 
wild huntsmen”—*“ spectre horse- 
men”’—and the other dramatis’ per- 
sone of German demonology-— 


© the midnight yell 


Of spectre hounds, and eke the spectre 


sha 


pes 
_ Of huntsmen on their sable steeds, with 


still 
“A nobler lruntsman riding in the van, 
“To cheer the desperate chace, by moon- 


‘nigh Pati inti 


Stage again... eis not even. the, 
» shadow. of j2 shade: in, all these yo-,, and, striking in, the highes! 
dumes. |, Those, however, who cannot that. of the ip, thus 
sup full of horrors” on these tales, brilliant e is adm ably, 


may at least have wonders to their 
heart’s content. He who is fond of 
exploring subterraneous caverns may 
indulge his propensity with Aladdin. 
If he rather likes to soar than sink, 
he may take an airing with Prince 
Firouz Schah, on the brazen horse of 
the Indian, which beats Ariosto’s 
Hippogriffs all to nothing. If he 
desires a still more luxurious convey- 
ance, Prince Houssain offers to ac- 
commodate him with a seat on his 
carpet. Does he wish to cultivate a 
better acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants of Ocean? King Saleh and 
Queen Gulnare will be happy to do 
him the honours of their aquatic em- 
pire. Is he a believer in the second 
sight? Prince Agib is ready to gra- 
tify him in his own way with a peep 
through his telescope. If nothing 
but spells will nerve bik purpose, he 
pred turn his brain among the mul- 
tiplied enchantments of the Arabian 
Proteus, Maugraby ; or, if he can 
be contented with the humbler won- 
ders of Sinbad’s voyages, that vera- 
cious mariner will read him a tale 


« of moving accidents by flood atid field,” 


as authentic as those. of Ferdinand 
Mendes Pinto, and Sir John Mande- 
Ce. 

Of these wonderful tales the finest 
seems to me to be that of Aladdin, | 
remember I was POREHY, fascinated 
by it on its first perusal. I could 
think and speak of nothing else. I 
might, if I could have read Latin at 
the time, have parodied, the conclu- 
sion of Cicero’s encomium on the fine 
arts, and applied it to my own case: 
“ Delectant domi, non , impediunt 
foris, peregrinantur, rusticantur,” It 
was my delight at home—no impedi- 
ment, abroad—my pocket companion 
when 1. went walk, or into the 
country.. Even new I certainly think 
it would ,be no. easy matter, to, pro- 
duce-such another. effort of 
{Gon wonders 


descriptions the most, sp 
_angly the 


of necessity, butwath all 
inex. ustible ealth. 
“Chi which y eriginal 


— 
4) 
| 
When wanes her horn, in long October 
3 TheArabians are certainly miserable 
resurrection-men. When aman dies 
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naged, and shows.that the Arabians 
understand the arts of contrast and 
relief as well as ourselves. The first 
adventure of Aladdin with. the insi- 
dious magician—the scenes of 

verty under the humble roof of hi 
mother—the bright. contrast which 
is presented by his sudden elevation-- 
the dangers to which the revenge of 
his old enemy, the magician, expose 
him—and the triumphant success 
with which he at last baffles his 
schemes, hurry on the mind with in- 
creasing interest from the commence- 
inent to the conclusion, and form a 
whole with which every admirer of 
fiction must be delighted, while hu- 
man feelings remain as they are, or 
poetry retains its influence. 

A sophistical friend of mine, who 
deals largely in paradox, once at- 
tempted to convince me, that all this 
seeming fertility of imagination only 
argued @ weakness and in- 
vention—that ignerance of human 
nature, and inability to render a story 
interesting w rational principles, 
were the real causes which induced 
the Arabian Novelists to call in, on 
any occasion, the aid of supernatural 

ents, and to cut the knot which 
they were too indolent to unloose. 
Were we acquainted with no Arabian 
Tales but those which are conduct- 
ed by such agency, the objection 
would certainly be plausible; but 
as the case stands, nothing can be 
more unfounded. We are in 
session of Arabian Tales in which 
no such machinery is employed— 
whose incidents spring entirely from 
the ordinary sources of human ac- 
tion, and which, for variety of in- 
terest, genuine humour, and even suc- 
cessful character-painting, (though 
this is not a common quality of Ara- 


bian fiction), may safely be com-, 


ae to those of the best Ae 


the h ital Imaum of the Mosque, 
and t old Grey-beards, whose 
School for Scandal gave him so much 
annoyance. Nothing can be better 
than his behaviour during his tem+ 
porary Caliphate ; his gradual doubts 
of his own identity, settling at last 
in the conviction, that he was really 
the person he represented ; the gra- 
vity with which he bears his blush- 
ing honours, and the delight with 
which he orders the bastinado to his 
old tormentors, the Imaum and his 
satellites. I confess I don’t so much 
relish the more tragical scenes in the 
mad-house, where he is cured of his 
golden dreams by the application of 
the bastinado ; and can’t help think- 
ing with the Caliph, that this was 
really carrying the joke too far. The 
pre of the story, however, is 
not inferior to’ the commencement. 
His feelings, when he finds himself 
gain under the influence of his first 
illusion ; his prayer to be delivered 
from the delusions of thedevil—‘‘ God 
confound thee, Satan, and crush thee 
under some mountain of stones !”— 
the description of his unexpected 
evolutions, which convulse the Caliph 
with laughter, and produce the de- 
nouement of the story ; and his con- 
cluding device for raising the wind 
after his marriage—are all in the fin- 
est style of humour and nature. The 
story of Xailoun is perhaps less na- 
tural, but not less ludicrous, than 
that of Hassan; and if a reader ean 
‘** be moved to smile at any thing,” 
his muscles will sustain a severe trial 
at the disasters of the idiot. 

Besides. their intrinsic merit as 
compositions, these ‘Fales are valuable 
on other accounts. ‘The jnfluence of 
Arabian fiction upon the literature 
of Europe is greater than most readers 
imagine. Many of the Fabliaux of 
the Trouveurs were confessedly of 


ovelists. am convincedl, that’those Orxiental origin ;.and those who have 


who entertain such ideas of Arabian 
Tales, have’ only 'to the 


amused themselves with ia the 


‘of pregress of these Tales, through 


Abn Hassan, in the Arabiim Nights,» -caccio, Sacehetti, Ser 4tiovanni, Ban- 


or that of Xailoun ‘mn the ‘continua- 


dello, Malespini, and the-other long- 


eit” errér”!"The _ winded gentlemen of the “ Concio- 


giacosache” School, down Mastin- 


Abn Bets and Pletcher, Shake~ 


mie." 


teat" 


path s¢ “heartily in his 
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tales which they have thus borrow- 
ed are not the most interesting in the 
collection ; and whether the dullness 
and obscurity of those which are of 
their own invention, are not most in« 
adequately compensated, by their 
happening to be “ written in very 
choice Italian.” The ingenious War- 
ton has directed his attention to ano- 
ther branch of the subject, and has 
endeavoured to trace back to Eastern 
sources, the origin of all the wonders 
and enchantments of the old ro- 
mances of Chivalry, and their legi- 
timate offspring, the romantic poems 
of Italy. There is certainly much 
elegance and ingenuity in his 


be inclined to adopt his system, as 
solving most difficulties, with least 
appearance of straining and effort. 
It is true, a later system attempts to 
prove this machinery to be entirely 
of classical origin ; and, to identify 
the enchanters, the invulnerable 
heroes, and the winged steeds and 
monsters of Chivalry, with the Circe, 
the Achilles, the Chimera, &c. of an- 
tiquity. ‘This is all very plausible 
and ingenious ; and, as Tristram 
Shandy says of one of his father’s 
hypotheses, ‘ I have little other ob- 
jection to. it, but that it overturns 
my own.” 

Even the gravest reader must ad- 
mit, that these Tales are valuable, as 
conveying to us a vivid picture of 
that people whom they describe. We 
are here admitted behind the scenes. 
We trace their characters, drawn by 
themselves, with a minuteness and 
ae fidelity, to which the pen or 

e 
tend. Caliphs, Sultanas, Dervises, Ca- 
lendars, Merchants, Slaves, Imaums, 


= 


(the of “ Wallace” having.i 
veins, w 

rest,”) has 
Scottish Hevo. 
doom of rejection, either by 


property, entirely our own—is 


specimens of Wallace,” a MS. Tragedy. 


specu- 
lations ; and, on the whole, I should 


ncil of the traveller cannot pre- 


ch will boil along there, till the fi 
presented us with a Tragedy,founded, onthe, history 
It is in manuscript,--has experien 
ublisher. or “manager; iand; ‘being 


[ Noy. 
Cadis, the numerous characters which 
pass before us in this brilliant Asia- 
tic procession, are all touched with 
that vivacity and spirit, which at once 
convince the reader, that if they are 
not individual portraits, they are at 
least most faithful representatives of 
the species. What an insight do we 
thus se vee into the private life of 
the inhabitants of the East—the cha- 
racter of its despotism—the dull and 
listless amusements of its palaces and 
its harems-—-the hypocrisy of its re- 
ligions—and the corruption of its le- 
gal establishments ! In short, I might 
appeal to any one, whether he does 
not aequire a more intimate acquain- 
tance with Oriental manners, from 
these Tales, than from a hundred 
** Voyages Pittoresques,” or ponder- 
ous quartos. 

And here, Mr Editor, I pause. The 
matter-of-fact reader, who judges of 
every thing by the application of his 
** cui bono,” may probably find even 
the last of these reasons but unsatis- 
factory ; and may consider the mo- 
ments which are spent in the composi- 
tion or perusal of such fictions, as un- 
profitably wasted ; but those who ad- 
mit the importance of fiction, and its 
extensive influence over human hap- 
piness, will hesitate ere they assert 
that we have gained in this particu- 
lar by the rejection of every thing, 
save the cold realities of life, and the 
dictates of reason. 


“ On a banni les Demons et les Fées— 

Sous la raison, les graces etouffées 

Livrent nos coeurs a l’insipidité— 

Le raisonner tristement s’ accredite, 

On court, helas ! apres la verité 

Ah! croyez moi I errcur a sa merite. 
M. 


SPECIMENS OF WALLACE, A 


There’s theme enough in Caledonian story, 

Would shew the Tragic Muse in all her glory; 

Is there no daring bard will rise and tell 2H. wit 

How glorious Wallace stood, how hapless:fell 2" 00 | 


Aw Individual, whose national feelings somewhat resemble those of Burns 


“as h prejudice into his 

if eternal 
odgates of life, shu 
lorious 
iterary 


perfectly unique. Acting upon those 
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’ independent principles, which have hitherto guided, and shall still continue Sey 

. to guide us, we hold ourselves entitled to make just what use of this Tragedy Pit 

L we please. It is, therefore, our will and pleasure to reverse the order of the bate Es 

. day ; and, instead of dangling—year after year—at the heels of stingy and ih 

’ capricious managers, we hereby bid defiance to their well or ill-caleulated 

t pleas of rejection, and invite them. to court us. Itis not consistent with , 

q our avocation, to tell them how well the plot is managed, or what strong 

, excitement in an audience the. interest of the piece may be found to pro- 

7 duce. Nor yet will we disclose to them, wantonly and prematurely, that | 

; strict knowledge of stage effect which the author of this Tragedy displays. 

| Our sole purpose at present is to redeem the pledge in our last number, by it 

| exhibiting to our mat es a few specimens of those poetical beauties in whi ' 

the Tragedy abounds. 

The following extract is from the opening scene in the first act, betwixt 

Wallace and Kirkpatrick : 

| Wall.. Why !—what confusion charms iu 
Your wandering fancy ?—Do you dream, Kirkpatrick, 
And harp on something lovely in your vision hg a 
Too beautiful for language ?—How you muse !—~ 
Like meditation lost in ravishment. 

| What dear enchantment holds you ?—Speak 

Kirkp. Why, nothing—— 
But that Eliza has been with us lately ; ia? hy: 
And is to—— 

Wall. Make you happy if 
Kirkp. Yes! This day. ae 


She brush’d the sparkling dews with me thus far, 
Enamour’d of the light-wing’d breath of morn, 
And now returns by the meandering brook, 


¥ 


Culling such flowers as please her musing fancy —— 

You may o’ertake her :—I’ll be home betimes-—— 

Ere bloated grandeur, murmuring for repose, > ae 

Can shake the nightmare from his troubled breast 

And taste sweet sleep. vy) 
Wall. Not so with us, Kirkpatrick. 1 ai 


Kirkp. No, by my soul! 
Wall. Nor will that evil touch 
The hardy mountaineer :—up with the lark ! 
And in his couch of health, before the sun 
Sinks down in golden slumber, ocean-pillow'd. 
Kirkp. ’Tis beautiful to watch the sun to sleep. 
Wall. And beautiful to see him rise in glory-—— 
Saluting nature with a lover’s joy ! 
Kirkp. This morning I beheld him. 
Wall. So did I: 
And felt my heart the better for the sight. 
Kirkp. It is a sight that monarchs seldom see-—— . 
And yet the slave enjoys. But, to the’ slave, 
{t shows the strange variety of fortune 


In woful contrast !~—what vicissitude 109 
{s human nature born to !—Heaven and earth ! 

It is a theme for calculations 
Yet real. role rod die ot ort wode bluoW 


Wall. But "tis wigdom not to think’ on 
Too deeply onsuch matters! wo. 
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Why didst thou widow hope when I was born? 
And make us turn from dark futurity, 
To gaze upon the picture bright with glory ! 
But what is Scotland now ? Let me not think of it, 
But hide my face and weep !—You must not marry. 
Kirkp. Not marry ! 
Wall. No!—while Scotiand is enslav’d ! 
No man should marty till his country’s free : 
But let the sword of vengeance be till then 
His blushing bride !—Are we in Caledonia——— 
And see the stranger stalk along her fields 
As if they were his own ?—’Tis past endurance ! 
_Ch, that my countrymen would feel their shame, 


i .- And once abate that discord of opinion, 
»” 4 Which mars the only good that wisdom aims at ! 
oie Then would the cause of independence rear 
Its victor-crest—and see its joyous bands 
: me Chase those proud spoilers from our ravag’d country— 
Or crush them in their strength. But Scotchmen now 
Forget their origin, and boast a spirit 
Unworthy of their sires. 
Kirkp. Alas, the change !—— 
oo ee The daring spirit of the North is dead, 
Or only lives to haunt her children’s dreams. 
43 The patriot wakens in a land of slaves ! 
Where party jealousies, arid bloody feuds, 
Are still fomented by designing traitors ; 
Baye: ig Who spread distrust on Rumour’s fearful wings, 
Till Caledonia’s secret friends grew cold, 


And Freedom is abandoned in despair. 
The proudest barons court the oppressor’s smiles 
With such alacrity, that Edward marvels, 

In fortune’s pompous vanity, how Henry | 
Paus’d—with the whole power of England at his back-—— 
And see a sovereign on the Scottish throne 
Too proud to pay him homage. 

Wall. could tell him | 
With this true sword, whose temper ne’er deceiv’d me * 
I could tell Edward that our sires were men 
Who gloried in their birthright !—-Men who flew, 
Like rock-bred eagles, to the song of battle ; 


; meet: And hail’d the mighty conflict in their souls 

sis ae With the fierce joy that freedom’s warriors feel ! 

They rush’d triumphant—like the mountain torrent 

ity oo Ae We extract the following from the Second Act.—Graham is an ardent 
e 7, lover of his native Scotland ; so is Floremma, his sister ; but she is at the 


same time the lover of Wallace. 
Flor. The storm increases—hark (thunder heaté 
That awful peal might daunt the bravest spirites—1> 
And sober even madnessie=There lau flash of lightning )O, Graham - 
The harbinger of Heaven forbids your daringwes 02 
And frowns ocr etitias tad’ wal 
Grah. Away !—the fears of A 
That is the torch ef Heaven:to light my pathis—(another peal. ) 
And that deep thunder is the!voice of Got) & 
To cheer the patriot’s valour'pm: te battle? Hint 
What should I fear when Caledonia bat 
And heaven's red standard floats tmfurl’d to.arms 
My soul is mighty in the joyousthope 
Of living glory—~and my country’s freedom: 
But now I dream—O Wallace ! wert thou here | 
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Flor. 1 would he were, to pacify your temper, 

For he is calm as midnight solitude 

In silent caves. 

Eliza. Yet have I seen him mov’d—— 
Like the deep ocean warring with the tempest——— 
And mock at danger. 

Grah. Danger damps not him-—— 

Nurs’d with the eagles by the blasts of Heaven, 

And, in the wild sublimity of joy, 

Responding to their music !—— 

Flor. He is brave ! 
Grah. And tender too—I wish he were thy husband... 

Nay, blush net !—It would give me such delight 

As woman feels when singled from a group 

Of rival beauties by a monarch’s favour. 

But he is deep in love !—— 

Flor. Indeed !—with whom ?———— 

She must be happy that——— 

Grah. The mind of Wallace 

Would make an angel happy in his love. 
Eliza. And in his friendship—— 
Grah. 1 can boast that blessing—— 

Bui wherefore wait I ?—He may need my help. 

And brave Kirkpatrick. Come, Eliza, tell me-——— 
Eliza. Stay till the storm abate—and then—— 
Flor. Dear Graham : 

If you but wait a moment, I will tell you.—— 

Flor. But is he not in love ? 

Grah. Deeply in love. 

Flor. With whom ? 

Grah. A beauteous lady. 

Flor. But what’s her name ? 

Eliza. Has she no name but Beauty ? 

Grah. She has—and rivals pant to gain her favour. 
Flor. Then they must yield where Wallace is a suitor. 
Grah. They must indeed—now where is he? 

Flor. First name her! 

Grah. ’Tis Caledonia—widow’d Caledonia ! 

Flor. Oh, is that all ?——— 

Grah. Why, is it not enough ? 

See, how she muses !—doth that tear speak joy, 

Or mourn for Caledonia’s faded laurels ?——— 

The hour is come that renovates their beauty. 

And tell me where is Wallace ?———- 

Flor. Stay, dark. 
send a guide. 

Grah. Go, lead the blind, Floremma ! ! 
I want no guide. Name but his resting-placee—— 
If mountain—vale—moor—wood—or misty stream——— 
The haunt of witching elves at shadowy eve, 
Or wizard cave, where midnight demons murmur 


Specimens of ** Wallace,’ 


Their nameless orgies in the ear of night, uias 
And startle at the cave’s unehristen’d echoes;9 
So indistinct—they scarce believe them such, a 
But dread that spiri rts darker than themselves 
Are whispering horror 


\#lor. Hush! You make te shudder... ods ai 
Grah, A guide for me  I-Know'the pathless wild 
By intuition—like its wit 
And Wallace is our master,’ Canst'thow naing. sai ¥? 
A place unknown. giddy precipice, boa 
Where faisies weave their beautifal illusién™ 


To moonlight melody-and dance footewing’dy 
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while the traveller plunges 
Down—headlong down—perdition’s deepening gulph. 
Is Wallace there ?—Or by the haunted tower, 
Where desolation beckons wandering. 
Who miss’d their tombs—and fly the star_of dawn. 
Perturbedly ?——Or by the cataract 
Disporting down the foamy dashing wave’? 
Till Heaven’s bright herald told the noon of night. © — 
And I have watch’d calm nature’s awful sleep, 
With as much transport asa mother gazes. 
On dreaming infancy—till morning smil’d 
In blushing loveliness upon the world, » are 
I know each scene of wild romantic beauty, _ 
Where magic breathes—or strains of rapture break 
On wond’ring ear—and still the heart’s soft music. . 
I know each scene of popular tradition, 
Veil’d by the hallow 
And peopled by the spirits of our fathers, _ 
Who, bending from the purple cloud of vengeance, — ates 
Call forth their children to the battle-field.. 
Flor. I tremble at the fancy. 
Eliza. So do I. 
Grah. So do not I!—so never trembled Wallace, 
Endear’d by danger’s emulous adventure, 
Familiar in the page of memory. 


And the following is in strict continuity with the sii 


But where is he ?—— 
Flor. Close by the hill of storms” 
Grah. Then in he safe 
Shall light me thither.. Fare you well !—but mind—— 
Speed with the dawn—and sound the name of Wallace 
Join’d with revenge—and Scotland’s independence! 
And men will arm who never dreamt of battle——— 
And maids will weep ’twixt love and patriotism, — ‘ 
Bat bush their arken 
And boys will burn to march beneath his banner-—— 
For I have seen him kiss them when but babes, 
And weep suth beauty born to be enslaved! (going 
Flor. Cdcteiniag Misi) © oii oval! 
Grah. Yes! I have seen him weep when others smil’d, 
To see the peasant lead his blushing bride = 
From Hymen’s altar—to beget more slaves 1 
Then would deep feelings hurry him away oied™ ip 
From human haunts—to roam the 
And startle Nature in-her stormy dwelling. dein: fi 
There would he mark the eagle’s sweep through heaven, Aystoits) 
And wish for liberty’s proud wings—to follow—— 
Then turn from thron’d page 
On God's arcana tad’ 
And ask what-eurse denoiine’d’ the feet 


SDoobesthe glave of Edward’s damn’d oppression Leela 


We should be weighed in;the. on the 
score of patriotism and.of.gallantry, were, any: abstract: e, of —of 
we know not what—to refuse a place: in our. to the: rere stanzas, 
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For tyranny is overthrown———"— 
And Scotland hath the victory ea 
The victory---thé victory ! 
For tyranny is ovyerthrown—— 
Prepare the bayand wake the strain) 
To greet the brave triumphantly 
For Scotia’s maids can burn like men Bia 
Her men—like knights of chivalry 
For Scotia’s maids can burn like men——* 
Her men—like knights of chivalry ! 
He comes !---he comes !---let music play a4 
To glory’s march harmoniously —— 
For joy shall sing his praise to-day-— in 
And time shall bless his memory ! hae & 
His memory-—-his memory! _ 
For joy shall sing his praise to-dayar—r> ike 
And time shall bless his memory! oo 
( Enter Wallace at the head of his friends, marching 0 on to Stirlinge—the ladics Yahe. 
change the tune, and sing) ae 
Who comes in his might like the foam-rolling sea! bud 
And throws from our bosom the mantle of sadness--( dropping the scarves. ) as 
For joy hath no bounds in the heart of the free ! Bi: 
spirit was broke ian 
As we bow’d to the yoke, 
And darkly in murmurs our country deplor’d, 
When hope from the tomb 
Snatch’d up liberty’s plume, .. 
And gave it to Wallace along with his s sword Aaa 
Our king was enchain’d in the dungeon of night! Barts 
When, bright as the morn, rose the banner of Wallace—— a 
And Scotia, rejoicing, stood up in her might! | psa | 
The claymore ye wav'd 
O’er a people enslay’d—— 


_ And freedom reviv’d on the field of your tae 

Yet than glory move dear 
Is your country’s proud tear, on 9 2 01 

While blessing the hero that honours her same. 


a 
* 


Every female reader will. curely next: extrict —The 
scene is after a skirmish, at the outskirts of which Floremma is mortally 


wounded : ni a on). nod Digow 


Here mayst thou rest.in safety--and (take 
Flor. I feel a little faint+—but: ‘twill, be 
And I shall rest e biwb 4 (Sitting down on'a hillock. ) 


deal destruction to the:fair and braye 961/797 jon 

lor. Didst thou not bid me watch, ae ies 
And be thy gudtdian ?Yes !"iriost kindly" 
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Walt. Oh, "twas but in thought ! 


And not by deeds 
Flor, I've watch’d thee long in thought 
re : And wish’d to prove my fervency by action, 
Bid And I am happy---though it may not last! 
But while I breathe---I 
ma | Wall. Sweet flower of beauty ! 
Lage % O droop not thus in hope’s enamour’d bloom, 
be To desolate our hearts ! 
y: Flor. Where is my brother ? 
D Wall. Fear not for Graham---his sword exults in battle! 


And we shall triumph yet. 

Flor. Ye are betray’d 
By Cumming’s cowardice.---My fears prove true, 
Too true, alas !---but thou would’st not believe me. 


mallee | 


P a Wail. We are prepar’d to meet our fate like men,—— 
Be ‘ 4 j And Heaven can ask no more! 
Flor, O may ye prosper 
age 2 ¥ Still in the care of Heaven, and Scotia’s love ! 
ae of I could say much !---but modesty forbids 
What death would yet allow. 

Wall. O name not death—-—— 
Floremma! thou wilt live—— 
Flor. When I am gone, 

aR Wilt thou tell Graham how his lov’d sister died ? 


And say she bless’d him with her dying breath 
For loving thee !—O wilt thou tell him, Wallace ? 
I would do more for thee !-I know thou wilt——— 
‘Thy tears speak feelingly unto my heart !—— 

‘ And I could weep in sympathy of soul 
But---Oh ! my day of weeping is gone by ! 
And the long night of sorrow darkens o’er me. 


But wilt thou tell my brether? 
Wall. Be compos’d 
And thou wilt live to tell him. 
é Flor. He may weep 
| ae While thinking of his tenderness to me, 
at _ And dreams of love---but he will tell thee all! | 
* And I shall be thy guardian angel still : 
In yonder sphere !--~I will request that favour—— 
Even for thy sake! And Heaven will grant the boon——= 
Ee e To watch o’er those who shar’d our earthly love! 
Oh, "twill be extasy to gaze on thee! 
Belov’d of Heaven and idoliz’d by men 
He ; i For virtuous independence to the last ! 
And I shall joy in purity of heart, 
4 ‘To mark thy blest career---the patriot’s glory 
e bins And Caledonia’s hope! Oh, I am dying 


With future transport now ! 
Wall. My own Floremma! 
Touch not affection’s tender chord so deeply 
I could not hope for such devotedness—— 
But, wouldst thou may be happy yet 
And Graham shall biiss our unions 
Flor. Thanks, dear' Wallace ! 
For this ayowal will cheer mysonlk 
Trough dats dark valent te pth Yo arent 


space is exhausted, and we must conclude 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


EDINBURGTI. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LXXf. 
is nearly ready. 

An account of the Apograph, by Tho- 
mas Reid, together with a statement of 
the grounds on which the author ‘rests 
his claim to the invention of that instru- 
ment. 

Sir Andrew Wylie of that Tk, by the 
author of the Ay rshire Legatees. 

Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature; 
improved and enlarged by George Ful. 
ton, Author of a Pronouncing Dictionary, 
Spelling-Book, &e. To which are sub- 
joined, Vocabularies of Classical and 
Scriptural Proper Names; a concise Ac- 
count of the Heathen Deities; a Collee- 
tion of Quotations and Phrases from the 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
guages; a Chronological Table of Re- 
markable Events from the creation of 
the world till the present time; and a 
brief List of Men of Genius and Learn. 
ing. In one volume 18mo, 

Letters of Junius; with Preliminary 
Dissertations, and Copious Notes. By 
Atticus Secundus. In one neat pocket 
volume, with Seven Portraits and Wig- 
nette Title, 


Mr James Hogg has anew work in 


the press, to be, it is said, entitled, ** The 


Three Perils of Man; or War, Women, 
and Witcheraft, a Romance,” in 3 vols. 


- If the matter is in any degree to be con- 


formable to the hame, we may reason. 
ebly anticipate more amusement from the 


fen of our remaitfic Shepherd, than in 


any work he has*hitherto published. 

Philadelphia. Mi M. Carey is prepar- 
ing a new Edition, revised, improved, 
and enlarged, of “* Vindicia Hibernica ; 
or, Trek: ind Vindieatedt: : an attempt to 
develop ard expose a few of the muitifa- 
rious errors and misrepresentations re- 
specting Ireland, in the Histories of May, 
Temple, Whitelock, Borlase, Rushworth, 
Clarendon, Cox, Carte, Leland, Warner, 
Macauley, Hume, and others: particu- 
larly in the legendary tales of the Conspi- 
racy, and pretended Massacre of 1641.” 

Mr David Booth is preparing for pub- 
lication “ A Letter to the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus, M.A. F.R.S., relative to the 
Reply (inserted in the 70th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review) to Mr Godwin’s 
Inquiry concerning Population ;” in 
which the erroneous Theories of Mr Mal- 
thus will be more fully illustrated. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Statistics, and State of Society of 
Germany, and parts of Holland and 
France: taken during a Journey through 
those Countries in 1819. By William 
Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. £.1 015s. 

A Treatise on Smut in Wheat, the Na- 
ture of the Disease, and Effective Means 
of Prevention, without inyering the germ 
of the raw or damp seed. "2 Francis 
Makie Is. 6d. 


RELLES LETTRES. 
An Examination of the Primary Argu- 
ment and the iad. By Granville Pena, 
Lsq. Svo. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Part of the 
containing the Duke of We 
portrait, 1Gmo. 64. 
tien. Written by a Mother for her Chil- 
dren. 2s. 6d. 
VOL. 1x. 


n, with 


Jeu 


Incidents of Childhood; half bound. 
2s. 6d. 

Retrospection: a Tale. _By Mrs Tay- 
lor, of Ongar; foolscap Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Prudence and Principle: a Tale for 
young people ; foolscap tivo. 5s. 6d. 

Greek First Book Simplified; 1 2mo. 4s, 

Essentials of Modern and Ancient 
Geography. 4s. sheep. 
Qbservations on the Idiém of the He- 
brew Language. 8vo. Gs. 6d. bds. 

An Infant’s Blessing. By Miss Sophia 
Ashton. ls... 

The Book of Trades, afid Library of 
the Useful Arts, with 80 Engravings. A 
new. Kidition enlarged, with 500 Ques- 


tions for the exercise of ‘students. Price 


108. 6d. bound..." 


Tour North describ- 


elegantly 
Messrs Turner, R.A. bds.. 
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A ‘Course of Lectures, on. Drawing, rated 
Painting, and Engraving, considered as 
branches of elegant education. By W, M. 
Graig 5 delivered in the, Royal institution 
on: ‘suecessive seasons, and read. subse- 
Qdently atthe Russell, Institution: Sve. 
wah Price 14s, bids. 


“Notes relating tothe Manners ‘and 
Customs of the Crim ‘Tartars ; written 
during a four years residence among 
that people. By Mary. Holderness, 12mo. 
ds. 6d. bds. 


gisTony. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern His- 
tory. By Shergold Boone. 8vo. 
_ The History of George Desmond; 
founded. on facts that occurred in the 
East Indies, and published as a usefal 
caution to young men going out to that 
country. Post S8vo. 78, bds. 

An Inquiry concerning the Primitive 
Inhabitants of Ireland; illustrated by 
Ptolemy’s Map of Erin, corrected by the 
aid of Barbic History. By Thomas Wood, 
M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Picture of Ancient Times, and a 
Sketch of Modern History, in a most ex- 
act chronological order, forming a pair of 
Maps for the study of Universal History. 
By S. E. Thomson. 8s. the pair. 

The History of Christ’s Hospital, from 
its foundation by King Edward the Sixth. 
To which are added, Memoirs of the 
Eminent Men educated there, and a List 
of the Governors. By J. J. Wilson, 8vo. 
with 4 plates. 15s. 


LAW. 


Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws and Constitution of England: 
abridged for the use of students, and 
adapted to modern Statutes and Decisions. 
By John Gifford, Esq. ; to which is now 
added, the Laws and Constitutions of the 
Athenians and Romans. 8vo. price lds. 


_ MEDICINE. 


Medicina Clerica; or, Hints to the 
Le Beaume.on the New and. Success- 


Blind- . 
nent, &ic_with short Aceount ofthe 
of his Portable Sudatory, | 


907 

developing navies mative. 
tare and successful 


modes of treating 
ghequre, and. genemally esteemed 


euralle species of 
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“An Accounit of néw effectual Modes 
the different Species of Stric. 
By the Editors’ of the Monthly 
uy of Health, with wood cats. 2s. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat. 
“ment, of Grayine Calculus, and othér Dis- 
eases with a deranged ope "Fe 
of the Uri WwW 


The Gossip; a Series of Original Essays 
and Letters, owing Historical, and 
Critical ; descriptive Sketches, Anecdotes, 
and Original aa Bvo. 48, 6d. bds. 

Anecdotes interspersed with Obserya- 
tions, intended to, furnish, entertainment 
and instruction for leisure. hours, By J. 
Thornton. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Vol, IV. Part III. of the Encyclope- 
dia Edinensis ; or, Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature. 
By James Millar, M.D. 8s. 

Cottage Dialogu 12mo. $5. bds. 

Kalogynomia: the Laws of Female 
Beauty, 25 plates. 8vo, 


NOVELS. 


The Festival of Mora; an Historical 
Romance. By Louisa Sydney Stanhope, 
4 vols. 12mo. £.114s. ‘bds. 

“The Recluse; a Romance. By the Vis- 
count d’ Arlingcourt. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Conversation or, Shades of Difference : 
a Novel. By Mrs Heston, 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. | 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a Tale. By 
Sir S. F. 12mo. 
18s. bds: 

Ancient Spanish rative+o 
the Twelve Peers of. France, mentioned 
in Don Quixotte. By: Rodd. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Cospatrick of 2 vols. 
12s. 

The Farmer's Three. Daughters. 
‘T2mo. 
Croisade 3) ors. thé 

i ; ‘a Metical 
Charles Kerr, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. + 

The Natural , Histary.of whe 
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Illustrations of the Linnwan Genera of 


Insects. By W. with 


86 plates. 2 
£.1410s. 
POETRY. 


No. III. of the History of Jonny Gide 
Genus, the little. Foundling ; with three 
coloured engravings by Rowlandson, and 
32 pages of letter-press. By the Author 
of Dr Syntax. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Village Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Peasant, with a portrait. 2 vols. foolscap 
Svo. 12s. bds. 

The Garden of Florence, and other 
Poems. By John Hamilton. 

Summer; an Invocation to Sleep; 
Fairy Revels ; and Songs and Sonnets. 
By Cornelius Webb. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum ; and 
Abradates and Panthea, Poems. By 
Edwin Atherstone. 

The Fate of Adelaide, a Swiss Roman- 
tic Tale, and other Poems. By Letitia 
Eliz. Landon ; foolscap 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Minstrel Loye, from the German. By 
George Soane, A.B. 2 volumes 12mo. 
12s. boards. | 

The Royal Progress, a Canto, with 
Notes. By Humphrey Oldcastle. 5s. 6d. 
boards, 

The Battle at the Brown Cow, Bingley, 
anew Poem. By Harry Halady, {s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
American Slave Trade. By Jesse Tor- 


rey, jun. with plates, 12mo. 2s. 
An Apology for the Freedom Of"). 


vols, royal 18mo. 


Press; by the Rev. Robert Hall, #1, of 
Leicester. 
An Exposition of the R ftious of the 


British Government with/}:- Sultan and 
State of: Palembang, gio che designs of 
the Netherlands’ Go or:ument upon that 
Country; with uuptive Accounts of 
Palembang, the Island ef Banca. 
By Major - Hie Court. Svo. 8s. Gd. bds. 

Analys¥% oi the Talents and Character 
of Napcie Buonaparte. Bvo. 8s. 

Essays on the present False and Unjust 
Standard Value, with, an, Appendix. 
By the Bev LL.B... Price 
Is, Sd. 201 wv 2A 

An Historical Account of the Rise and 


‘of « 
‘Europe, ‘the fitst inv “of the 
flown to the preserif’ tims. By TH. 
sent Period. A Serpidn deliv 
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Monthly Mecting at Camberwell, Oct. 11. 

By Henry Lacty.- 

A Pies for thir Lotter 
to the British Reviewers. By Servitus. 6s. 

Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical, adapted to a Country Congregation. 

the Rev. Charles Hardinge, 
12mo. 6s. bids. 

A Summary, of Orthodox Belief aad 
Practice, aceording to the opinions and 
sentiments of the first Reformers; in- 
tended for young persons. By the Rev. 
John Prowett, AM. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bas, 

A Sermon preached at the Second Vi- 
sitation of the Bishop of Calcutta, at St 
Thomas’s Church, Bombay. By the Rev. 
Thos. Robinson, A.M. Is. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of .London, May 1821; 
with dissertations and collections illustrat- 
ing the same subject. By Joseph Holdon 
Pott, A.M. Syo. 9s. boards. 

The Great Period; or, the Time 
Actual Justification considered ; in 
logues and Letters, showing tha 
actually justified, not from 
on our first believing in 
Rev. T. Young, of 

Scripture Antic 
dious Summary 
tions, Cus 


were 
but 
By the 
12mo. 6s, 
§ Or, a Compen- 
Religious Institu- 
hs, aad Manners of the He- 
brew Ng#..; compiled from the most 
auth... .curces, and designed as an in- 
tog ory help for the better understand- 
ng of the Sacred Scriptures. By the 
lev. John Jones. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons adapted for Parochial and Do- 
mestic Use, By the late Rev. J. P. Hew- 
lett, M.A. Svo. 108. Gd. 

The Doctrine of the Scriptures respect- 
ing the Divine Trinity, Regeneration, and 
Good Works. By Sam. Noble, ; 

The Book of Enoch, the Prophet, 
translated from an Ethiepic MS.. in the 
Bodieian Libray. By R. Lawrence, LL.D. 

Missionary Incitement and Hindoo De- 
Moralization, including some observations 

on the political tendency of the means 
taken to evangelize Hindoostan. ByJohn 
Bowen. 2s. 6d... 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature, ex- 
‘hibiting the History and of Sa- 
cred Writings, from thedartiest period to 
present century: inebuding biegraphi- 

notices of translators, and other emi- 
nent biblical scholars. Hy the James 
“Pownley; price £.2u8s. bes 
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principal Events eonnected therewith. 
2s. 6d. boards. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Part If. Vol. VI. of the Journal of Mo- 
dern Voyages and Travels; containing 
Otto Von Kotzebue’s Voyage round the 
World. Part IL. with numerous charts 
and engravings. Price 3s. 6d. sewed, 
4s. bourds. 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South 
Sea and Behrihg’s Straits, fer the pur- 
pose of finding out a North-east Passage, 
undertaken in the years 1815, 16, 17, 
and i8, at the expence of his Highness 
the Chancellor of the Empire, Count Ro- 
manzoff, in the ship Ruric, under the 
command of the Lieutenant in the Rus- 
sian Imperial Navy, Otto Von Kotzebue. 
3 vols. 8vo. £.2n5s. boards. 

Travels in Palestine, through the coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the 
River Jordan: including a Visit to the 
Cities of Geraza and Gamala, fn the De- 
capolis. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq- with 
maps and plates. 4to. £.30 bds. 

A Voyage to Africa, including a parti- 
cular Narrative of an Embassy to one of 
the Interior Kingdoms in the year 1820 ; 
by William Hutton, late acting consul 
for Ashantee, &c. with maps and plates. 
Svo. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Reader’s Guide, being a Collection 
of Pieces in Prose and Verse, designed to 
exemplify an entire new System of No- 
tation. 
Klocution, Edinburgh. 
boards, or 48. in sheep. 

A Guide to Farm Book-keeping, feund- 
ed upon actual practice, and upon new 
and concise principles ; suited to farmers 
of every description, especially to™gentle- 
men farmers, and young beginners. in. 
Agriculture. By Col. Innes Munro of. 
Poyntzfield. Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. boards. 

The Scorpion Critic Unmasked, or Ani- 
madvyersions on a pretended Review of 
** Fleurs, a poem, in four books,” which 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
June 1821. By the author of Fleurs, 
poem. vo. Is. sewed. 

Lectures.on the "Book of Ecclesiastes. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D. 2: vols. 8vo. 
18s. boards. bob 

The Affecting History of Tom Brag. 
well, an unhappy young man, who was 
cut off for his crimes in the morning of 
his days ; with some account of his com- 
Panions in iniquity. 12mo. 2s. sewed. 


12mo. 3s. Gd. 


thorny.) 


By William Andrew, Teacher of © 


[Nov 


Sketches of Scenery in Perthshire, 
drawn from Nature, on Stone. By D.C. 
Hill, No. 1. folio. 6s. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, 
Local, and Characteristic, to which are 
added, Practical Details for the informa- 
tion of Emigrants of every class, and some 
Recollections of the United States of 
America. By John Houison, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. boards. 

System of Geography. By Malte Brun, 
editor of the “ Annales des Voyages,” 
&c. Vol. IT. Part I. Svo. 7s. 6d. sewed 

A System of Pathological and Opera- 
tive Surgery, founded on Anatomy, illus- 
trated by drawings of the diseased Struc- 
tures, and Plans of Operation. By Robert 
Allan, F. R.S. and F.A.S.E. Vol. IL. 
12s. in boards. 

Decisions of the First and Second Di- 
visions of the Court of Session, from 
November 1819, to November 1820. 
Collected by J. Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, 
aud M. A. Fletcher, Esqs. Advocates. 18s. 

Guide to Medical Students, contain- 
ing Regulations of the different Colleges, 
‘the Medical Department of the Army, 
Navy, and East India Company, &c. List 
of Medical Classes in Edinburgh. Price ls. 

A Catechism on the Gospel by Luke, 
written after the plan of Mr Miller’s Ca- 
techism on Matthew, and intended to 
follow it in the Schools, &c. By the 
Rev. Wm. Thomson, Perth. Price 3d. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 88. 3s. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary. Vol. VI. Part I. 9s. 

Vol. VI. Part I. which completes the 
Work, will be published in February. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. with portrait; handsomely 
printed by Ballantyne. In eight Vo- 
lumes, foolscap, 8vo. Price £.3012s. in 
boards. 

The New Edinburgh Review, No- 
IL. 6s. 

Dr Wait’s Bibliotheca Britannica, Part 
Vi. Ato. 

A Treatise on the Law of Sale. By 
M. R. Brown, Esq. Advocate; royal Svo. 
£.104s. 

The Office of a Notary Public, as the 
same is practised im Scotland. In Two 
Parts. ‘To which is added, Advice to No- 
taries, ‘The Sixth Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected; with an Appendix. 
12mo. boards, 7s. 

A Review of the Banking System of 
Britain, with Observations on the Inju- 
rious Effect of the Bank-of-England Char- 

ter, and the general behefits of unrestrict- 
ed Banking Companies, Ts, 64, bas 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.. 


EUROPE... 

FRANCE.—The Moniteur of the 28d 
October contains the official returns of 
the late elections in France. One fifth 
of the Chamber of Deputies has been re- 
uewed, for the first time, in pursuance of 
the Act passed in the last session.— 
kighty-seven members have been cho- 
sen, of whom fifty-nine have been mem- 
bers of preceding legislatures, and twen- 
ty-eight are new deputies. The result 
of the elections is stated to have been to 
the disadvantage of the liberaux. 

The trial of Ruault, ex-sub-Lieutenant, 
took place on Friday the 19th October, 
before the Court of Assize, at Paris, for 
the murder of the Baron Dugeon, Mare- 
chal de Camp, &c. The features of this 
case were of peculiar and revolting atro- 
city. The Baron was allied to his me- 
ditated assassin by marriage; he found 
him in obscurity, and advanced him to 
rank in the corps which he commanded. 
But Ruault’s perfidy and cowardice at 
length compelled the Baron to renounce 
him. Engaged in a duel, Ruault watch- 
ed an opportunity, seized the sword of 
his antagonist with the left hand, and 
run him through with the right. The 
proofs of this were upon record. Ano- 
ther duel ensued ; and again Ruault tri- 
umphed through treachery. It was then 
only that the General dismissed him 
from the service. The accused, on be- 
ing apprehended, made no secret of his 
object, and on his trial he made a similar 
declaration. .“* When,” he stated, ** I 
was expelled from my regiment, I form- 
cd the resolution of punishing Dugeon, 
and of putting an end to myself after- 
wards ; he desired to assassinate my re- 
putation, and I have assassinated his 
life.” The Jury declared him guilty, and 
he was sentenced to death. The Judge 
announced that three days were ‘allowed 
him to appeal. He left the bar with- 
out the slightest symptom of remorse or 

Forgery on. the. Bank of Scotland.— 
The trial of James M‘Dougal, a/ias Wil- 
liam Harper, alias Debreton, commenced 
on the 25th before the same court-— He 
was indicted for having committed. cer- 
tain forgeries, upon the house of Barillon 
and Co. in Paris, and the Bank of Scot- 
Jand,, and circulating them knowing them 
to be forged. The prisoner said, in con- 
tradiction to the declarations of nwne- 


rous witnesses who recognized‘ him’ as 
William Harper M‘Dongal, that his name 
was James Harper, and that he had ge- 
nerously substituted himself for his bro- 
ther, im order to save him from an igno- 
minious sentence. The Jury having de- 
liberated for three quarters of an hour, 
declared the prisoner guilty—Ist, of for- 
gery of commercial and banking wri- 
tings ; 2d, of having used a forged stamp 
of the Bank of Scotland ; 3d, of forgery 
of private writing. The sentence of the 
Court was eight years’ hard labour, pil- 
lory, branding, and 500 franes fine-— 
Macdougal has appealed against the sen- 
tence condemning him to hard labour 
and the pillory. He persists in asserting 
that he only passed himself for his bro- 
ther, who, he says, will not fail to come 
forward and prove his innocence. 
NETHERLANDS.—On the 15th Octo- 
ber, the King of the Netherlands opened 
the Session of the States General with 
a speech, in which he gave the most sa- 
tisfactory account of the present state of 
the kingdom. His Majesty states, that 
he continues to receive the most unequi- 
vocal testimonies of friendship from other 
powers; and that, notwithstanding the 
events in the Levant, there are still well- 
founded hopes that peace will be main- 
tained. The fears of an unfortunate har- 
vest are vanished. Commerce and na- 
vigation have not been neglected ; and 
there is reason to hope that they will be- 
come more animated. The manufac- 
tures have not prospered as might have 
been wished, but some of the most im- 
portant have considerably improved of 
late, and there is little reason’ to com- 
plain of want of work. His Majesty 
speaks with satisfaction of the diffiasfon 
of knowledge among the people, and of 
the improvement also of the fine arts.— 
The internal administration ‘of the hing- 
dom is improving ; the communications 
are facilitated by new toads’; important 
works have been executed to prevent the 


inundations of the a and others are 


in contemplation ; ; great ‘reform ig in- 
tended in the prisons; the «state of” the 
finances is promising, and the new pro- 
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the 2d October state, that after a tong trial, 
twenty-three persons have been found 
guilty of the murder of Signor Giampietro, 
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ex-chief of police, during the fury of the 
revolution. Three of them have been 
executed, and the rest sent to the gallies. 
On the 30th ult. the Pope’s bull, by 
which the Carbonari are excommunica- 


' ted, was read in the principal churches 


and chapels at Naples. This would in 
former times have produced a great, éef- 
fect ; but it is now said the greater part 
of the Neapolitans have abandoned their 
ancient belief, and rather despise than 
dread the thunders of the church. 
Spain.—The extraordinary Cortes as- 
sembled on the 28th September. On 
this occasion the King, after declaring 
the satisfaction with which he meets the 
legislative body, enumerates the several 
subjects to which he wishes to point their 
attention. The first in order was a more 
convenient division of the surface of 
Spain, and a corresponding adaptation of 
the political government, both general 
and local. The others related to the 
measures to be adopted to restore the 
tranquillity of the Americans, the exa- 
mination and reform of the duties of cus- 
toms, the currency of false coin, and the 
charitable institutions. The President 
made a suitable reply to the speech, and 
the King returned to his palace, amidst 
the acclamations of the people. The re- 
ply of the Cortes to the speech of the 
King was read in the sitting of the 29th. 
It is general and common-place, and pre- 
sents no remarkable information or ex- 
pression of cpinion. lt commences with 
a compliment to the nation and the King ; 
observes that the grand object is to pro- 
duce uniformity in the motions of the 
** political machine ;” speaks of the im- 
portance of the assembling of the Cortes; 
and concludes with a declaration of their 
resolution to support the throne. 
According to the latest advices, the 
clections are every where carried in fa- 
vour of the Constitutionalists. At Mur. 
cia, on the 4th ult. thirteen persons were 
cammitted to prison, charged with plot- 
ting to subvert the Constitution. |The 
Cortes had passed a decree, authorizing 
the Government to keep embodied from 
8,000 to 10,000 of the militia until t 
next meeting of the Cortes. " 
The most melancholy details continue 
to be received of the progress of the yel- 
low fever in the east of Spain. From 
300 to 400, it is said, die daily in Bar- 
celonas This unhappy city is also af- 
flicted with famine. communication 
“with it is cut off The infected are left 


“without -assistancée., “Their own weight 


in gold would not induce any person to 


“appreagir them. Children, whose 
thers have fullen victims tothe deadly 
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contagion, are suckled by goats.” Some 
provisions, had. been introduced into the 
town by placing these on board of ves. 
sels, and committing them to the wind 
when fair, by which means they reached 
the harbour. Tortosa is in an equally 
deplorable state, The Bishop has sunk 
under the disease, Cooler and_ rainy 
weather having commenced, the disor. 
der abated, but after these rains, warm 
weather again set in, and increased its 
virulence. Miserable wretches attempt- 
ing to escape famine and pestilence, are 
driven back without mercy into the in- 
fected districts. The fever, it is said, has 
spread to Genoa, Figueras, Alicant, Mur- 
cia, and the island of Minorca. 

In the midst of this dreadful. affliction 
of Providence, wretches, availing them- 
selves of the horrors which paralyse the 
minds of the inhabitants, have added to 
the number of deaths, by the most dread- 
ful atrocities, which are truly appalling to 
read of. In Barcelona, the water of two 
wells has been poisoned, and two mon- 
sters have been taken into custody who 
were seen throwing arsenic on the fish 
exposed for sale in the market. Not a 
day passes but some crime of this nature 
is perpetrated, under the view of pilla- 
ging the houses which death causes to be 
deserted. The government, seeing the 
necessity of keeping the people strictly 
within the infected districts, had ordered 
an additional force to march into Catalo- 
nia, for the purpose of restraining them. 

PorTUGAL.—On the 15th September 
a grand ceremony took place at Lisbon, 
on laying the first stone of a monument 
to be erected in honour of the constitu- 
tion. ‘The King attended, but it is ob- 
served his Majesty did not take a lively 
share in the general expressions of glad- 
ness and triumph which proceeded from 
the great body of his subjects... The 
troops under arms, on this occasion, 
mounted to 8000, The citizens had 
public dinner, at which 400) persons at- 
tended. The following were, the first 
three toasts :—-“ Ist, The Sovereignty of 
the Nation, established on the m 
15th of September.” 2dy, The, So 
vereign National Congress.” 3d, 

tion of war, or: peace between, 

-countries is yet. undetermined 5, and. the 
chances on either side seera pretty, equally 
_balaneed. ‘Londen mini pape 
which all along ;confidently: asserted 
that no war would; take place,. has lately 
-altered-its tone so muchas th 

that “ Lord Strangford Count 
Lutsow, the British:and Austrian sabe 
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sadors at Constantinople, are incessant 
in their endeavours to preserve peace.” 
“ Much,” the paper adds, “ is hoped 
from the perseverance, talents, and ad« 
dress of these able and experienced di- 
plomatists, and from the confidence with 
which they have inspired the Divan.— 
By an exertion of that influence, they 
have compelled the Sublime Porte to re- 
tract a firman, or proclamation, published 
on the 10th of September, in which a 
war with Russia was contemplated.” 
These circumstances, though by no means 
conclusive of the question of war or peace, 
shew that an appeal to arms between 
Turkey and Russia is by no means an 
improbable event. The specific nature 
of the suppressed proclamation issued by 
his Sublime Majesty is not stated; but 
the substance of a document, professing 
to emanate from the recesses of the Di- 
van, and probably the identical firman 
alluded to, appeared lately in the public 
papers, in which the Russians are dis- 
tinctly charged with having framed all 
the plots which at present agitate the 
Turkish empire, and with having put 
arms into the hands of the Greeks, in or- 
der to produce revolt and revolution.— 
Against the machinations of these “* per- 
fidious” Russians, “ the brave and faith- 
ful Mussulmen” are cautioned to be upon 
their guard ; and it is deciared, that the 
claim made by the Russians * of inde- 
pendence for the Rajahs, and all their 
other demands, are so contrary to the 
Ottoman Power, and to the interests of 
the Sublime Porte, that rather than ac- 
cede to them, his Sublime Majesty will 
not hesitate to support a war, however 
long and sanguinary it may be.” Baron 
Strogonoff, the Russian Ambassador, 
who recently quitted the Turkish capital 
with so much precipitation, has been 
received, on his return to Russia, by 
the Emperor Alexander and the Court 
of St Petersburgh in a manner the most 
gracious ; from which it is inferred, that 
a war with Turkey, of which this Ambas- 
sador appears to have laboured to lay the 
foundation, would not be by any means 
unacceptable. ‘The inference which we 
draw from all these hostile indications is, 
not that a war is inevitable, bat that it 
is highly probable. 

GREECE.—It is stated in an article 
from Vienna of the 10th October, that a 
great mimber of young foreigners had 
arrived ini that ¢apital; on their way to 
Trieste; and that they had 

by the’ Austrian 

‘Aftos, and the ‘castle’ of 
videre, ‘are said, by the Moniteur, to 

have fallen into the hands of the Greeks, 


and their armed force in the Morea is 
stated at 28,000 men. On the other 
hand, the Turkish squadron is said to 
have landed 7000 men at Modon, and 
thence to have sailed for the relief of 
Patrass. According to an article from 
Genoa, the ‘Turks had murdered the Pri- 
mate of Cyprus, and many other Greek 
inhabitants of that island, 

ASIA. 

East InDres.—The letters from In- 
dia state, that the horrible malady of the 
cholera morbus is again making dreadful 
ravages. It seems to have become ar 
additional complaint in India; it flies 
about in all directions. It attacks troops 
on or aftera march. A Madras native 
battalion lost three officers and 150 se- 
poys when on the march. Out of a de. 
tachment of 200 sepoys at Seroor, one- 
tenth have fallen victims, and they have 
lost the same proportion of camp follows 
ers, but no officers have been affected, 
but one of their ladies died after a violent 
attack. It is singular that the cause 
cannot be discovered. Dr Mardon, the 
surgeon, says, that in his extensive prac 
tice in the division of the army under his 
eare in the Deccan, he is convinced that 
it is not infectious, as none of the sur- 
geons who have visited patients, under 
the most aggravated cascs, have caught 
the infection. Giddiness, vomiting, pur- 
ging, and spasms in the stomach, are the 
usual symptoms. Bleeding and large 
doses of calomel are the usual remedies. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED STATES.—The papers from 
the United States, have for some time 
been filled with accounts of aggravated 


cases of piracy: this evil had come to | 


such a height, that meetings of the mer- 
chants had been at length convened, for 
the purpose of considering the risks and 
losses to which commerce has been in 
consequence exposed ; and the attention 
of the American Government has also 
been directed to this great and growing 
mischief, the navy department having 
issued a notice to all vesssels bound for the 


West Indies, or the Gulf of Mexico, that 


they are to have the benefit of convoy. 
The following is a list of the American 
navy, as it exists in the present year. 
SHIPS OF THE 
Fit for sea. Building. | 
Independence....78 Virginian 
Washington.,....78 Pennsyly ania....78 
Franklin | New York 
Columbus Massachusetts. ...78 
New Hampshire,75 
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ASU 
VYMGATES AND FIT FOR BEA 

FRIGATES. | 

Constitution......58 | Mohawk.....00.38 

United States.....58 | Cayenne... «....32 

98 SLOQPS. 

| 

CON Oneida... one 


And several smaller vessels, besides 
guarda costas, Kc. 

CHILI AND PERU.—It appears by an 
extraordinary Gazette from Chili, tiat 
the General Arenales had gained a deci- 
sive victory over the Royalist General 
Niccafort, near Pasco. The greater, part 
of the Royalists were either killed and 
wounded, or taken, only a few cavalry 
officers and soldiers having escaped. to 
Lima. After this battle, an armistice was 
solicited by the Royalists, which was 
agreed to by General San Martin, for 20 
days. Negociations for a permanent peace 
were to be immediately, begun, and_ there 
was every reason to believe that they 
would be successful. 

The Chilian government has restricted 
the blockade to the ports between 11 deg. 
45 min. and 1 2deg. 51 min. south latitude, 
but Lord Cochrane levies 18 per cent. 
upon the value of the cargoes of the ships 
going into the Peruvian harbours, and 34 
per cent. if they return with specie. The 
Gazette contains some correspondence be- 
tween his Lordship and the masters of 
some of the British vessels he has detain. 
ed, in which he declares that the blockade 
is of very little consequence, as they have 
no right to trade in war to a colony. from 
which they are excluded in peace. _. 

Canaccas.—-The American papers 
contain intelligence fromthe Spanish Main, 
from which it appears, that Carthagena 
had surrendered to the independents, and 
that Puerto Cabello and Cumapa were ex- 
pected to fall into their hands,in a. few 
weeks. At the former place, the black 
vomit carried oif about twenty persons. 
daily. Among the sick were the Spanish 
Generals La ‘Torre and Morales, , and. the 
latter waS hot expected to survive... The 
Spanish troops who surrendered at Boca, 
Chica had joined the republican standard, 

“MEX1C0.—The whole. of, Mexico. has 
shaken off its dependence upon, Spain, and, 
the mariner in Which the .reyolution , has, 
been effected ptecludes even, the possibility 
future struggle on, the part the, 


mothe? country to, 
iptry, to re-pssert her, ancient 


“Royalists unger haye ‘all joinn 
ed in thé Geclaration of independence 
andthe Plan of th 
be’ as well as the, Articles, of 
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Adjustment, are signed by Iturbide, on the 
one} side, and by Count de Venadito, the 
Viceroy, going out of office, and Don 
Juan O’ Donoju, the new Vice-King, on the 
other. The Articles.of.,Adjustment, en. 
tered inte-on the 24th.of August Jast, de- 
clare, that. Mexico shall form a sovereign 
and independent ,empire, -whose form of 
government shall be a, moderate. Consti- 
tutional. Monarchy... The.Plan of Govern. 
anent adds, , in;a, still .more, specific man- 
ner, that New Spain (or the Mexican 
empire) is independent. of Old Spain, and 
of every other power, even, upon our own 
Continent.” Both agree. im.,ofiering the 
sceptre to the present King of Spain, Fer- 
dinand VII. 3; but.on condition, that * he 
shall personally appear in ,Mexico, withiu 
the time that the Cortes shall \specify,. in 
order. to take the.oath.”” If he shopid not 
appear. within. that .time,.the Imperial 
Crown is to be offered to. his brother, the 
Infant Don Carlos, and successively tosuch 
Princes of his family. ‘‘.as,the,,Congress 
may think proper,”. until. seme,of them 
shall be found willing to become Emperor. 
These are the principal points of the new 
arrangements, which. afterwards ,branch 
out into the yarious details of the Govern- 
ment, the establishment. of. the .Cortes, 
the formation of a Supreme, Junta, and 
the plan of a Constitution... It.is declared, 
“ that all inhabitants of New. Spain, with- 
out any distinction of Kuropeans,. Afri- 
cans, or Indians, are, citizens of this 
monarchy, and. eligible to every. office, 
according to their merit) and. virtues” 
principle not more liberal than just, and 
well calculated, to. promote the eomplete 
civilization of. all the tribes, of, which. the 
population of that extensive, empire 
composed. .In,order sequre :this order 
of things, a ‘* protecting, army”, is to be 
formed, which shall be, denominated. the 
Army of the Three Guarantees, 
take under , its. protection the, preserva- 
tion of the. Roman Catholic religions:the 
independence of the equntry, under, the 
new system, and. the intimate union of 
and, Americans. The Viceroy» 

O'Dongjy, to send. twa, Com- 
missioner to, carry,the, treaty to.the King 
of Spain, and ta affer the 
the .conditions already, mentioned... 1 
evident. that, those, conditions,.are of # 
nature with hich it, is seaneely:possible for 
Ferdinand, ¥ Ly in his;present situation 
likely,ithat if he 

not go in. to.elaim,end fillthe im 
Throne). in,,.Mexieoy he, 
Spanish Cortes, will allow; his brother, of 
any prince of his family acorpt thedign' 
ty, offered thera, 
the total separasion of the 
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SEPTEMBER. 

The lute Queen’s Funeral.—The coro- 
ner’s inquest; on the body of Richard 
Honey, one of the unfortunate individuals 
who lost his fife during the disturbances 
at the funeral procession of her late Ma- 
jesty, after a laborious and keen investi- 
gation, which occupied them fourteen 
days, closed their sittings on Tuesday the 
11th instant, when they brought in a ver- 
dict of ** manslaughter against the party 
of Life Guards who were on duty at the 
place where Honey was shot.”.—Mr Sheriff 
Waithman acted as counsel for the rela- 
tions of Honey on this occasion; and 
strong endeavours were made, but without 
effect, to bring home a charge of murder 
against an individual officer of the Life 
Guards. For this purpose, the witnesses 
were examined over and over; the Colo- 
nel, Adjutant, and other Officers, trum- 
peters and soldiers, of the regiment were 
examined. The witnesses and jury were 
admitted to the barracks, to inspect the 
regiment on parade, in order, if possi- 
bie, to identify the individual who fired 
the fatal shot. Mr Adolphus appeared 
latterly on behalf of the regiment; and 
between him and Mr Waithman many 
keen altercations took place. Several in- 
dividuals of the jury also displayed much 
_ acrimony and partial feeling in the course 
of the investigation. 

Sir Robert Baker.—The conduct of 
this gentleman, on the occasion of the 
Queen's funeral, in permitting the pro- 
cession to take a route different from that 
marked out for it by Government, has, it 
appears, given great offences and Sir 
Robert has, in consequence, resigned his 
office of Head Magistrate of the Bow- 
street Police. On this subject a London 
paper of the 14th instant says, that “a 
statement of the unfortunate affair of the 
14th August having been laid before the 
King, his Majesty was pleased to express 
his disapprobation of some part of Sir Ro- 
bert Baker’s conduct on that day. This 
was communicated to Sir Robert, and his 
resignation’ as’ Magistrate immediately 
followed ‘as a miatter of course.” Sir’ Ro- 
bert sat at Bow-street, for the last time, 
on Wednesday evening. Yesterday after- 
noon the office of Chief Magistrate was 
conferred upon’ Richard Birnie, Esq. by 
command of his Majesty, through Lord 
Sidmouth. (Mr’ Birnie ‘has since been 
knighted). |Mr White, of the Queen- 
square Police-Office, we understand i«, to 
be third Magistrate at Bow-street” 

VOL. IX. 
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21.—Religious Charities. —Receipts of 

the principal religious charities in London 

for the year ending Lady-Day 1821 :— 
£ 


British & Foreign Bible Society....89,154 
vanes for promoting Christian 53,100 

NOW]OA ZC... 
Church Missionary Society.........31,200 
Society for Propagating the Gospel..13,000 
Society for Converting the Jews...10,789 
National Society for Education..... 8,000 
Religious Tract 7,561 
Hibernian 7,000 
Moravian 3,000 
Naval and Military Bible Society.. 2,348 
British and Foreign School.......... 2,034 
Prayer Book and Homily........... 1,903 


£.293,300 

Yesterday the picr of suspension lately 
erected at Trinity, near Newhaven, was 
proved, by the weight of twenty-one tons 
being placed between the different points 
of suspension. Although that was the 
extreme weight up to which Captain 
Brown, the contractor, was bound to prove 
it, such was the confidence of the contrac- 
tor, as well as of the proprietors, in the 
strength and stability of the structure, that 
the passengers, by the various steam-ves- 
sels which frequent it, were allowed to 
pass without interruption, during the 
whole operation, so that at one time there 
was a weight equal.to that of 500 persons 
on the arches at the same time. 
27.—Dreadful Accident.—On Sunday 
the 23d instant, a dreadful accident hap- 
pened at Keighley.—There has lately 
arisen in Yorkshire, and in various other 
parts of the kingdom, a religious commu- 
nity calling themselves Primitive Metho- 
dists, from what they consider an -adhe- 
rence to the principles and practice of the 
original followers of John Wesley; hy 
others they are called Ranters. On Sun- 
day in the afternoon, upwards of 200 of 
these persons were assembled in the upper 
room of a wool warehouse at Keighiey, 
for the purpose of holding a love feast. 
When the services of the day were draw- 
ing to a close, from the breaking of the 
timbers of the floor, the whole assembly 
were precipitated through the floor into the 
room below. From fifty to sixty persons, 
a latge proportion of t old. women, 
were severely crushed and wounded. An 
elderit’ wonfan, named Martha Wood, 
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died on Monday night; and a number ef 
others fie in a dangerous state. 

Montrose.—On Saturday last the Ma- 
gistrates and Council of Montrose were 
served with a summons of reduction anent 
the set of the burgh, on the ground of the 
Crown having exceeded its powers in the 
granting thereof; which summons also 
charges the Officers of State as a party, 
and cites all concerned to appear in the 
Supreme Court on the 13th October next. 
The summons bears to be raised at the 
instance of John Mill, flax-dresser, David 
Purvis, fish-curer, and others. — Montrose 
Chronicle. 

Edinburgh.—By an abstract of the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of the Edinburgh 
Charity Workhouse, for the year ending 
Ist July last, it appears that the receipts 
were £90370 1034.3 and the expenditure 
£9846907. In the course of the year, 
714 persons have resided in the House, 
whereof 56 have died. The average ex- 
pense of maintenance of each person is 
£8. 7s. At the above date the state of 
the debt was for arrears, of poor’s money 
to be collected, £7800; deducting amount 
of debt due by the House £6160, there 
remained a balance in favour of the House 
of £1640. 

Circuit INTELLIGENCE.—Jedburgh, 
Sept. 15.—The only business, either of 
a criminal or civil nature, with which the 
Court was occupied, was the trial of John 
Ward, accused of stealing a silver watch, 
and who, pleading guilty to the indict- 
ment, was sentenced to nine months im- 
prisonment. 

Dumfries, Sept. 19.— Nishem, a 
painter, from Lancashire, for theft, seven 
years transportation ; and Johnson, 
a native of Halifax, Nova Scotia, for 
stealing a watch, twelve months imprison- 
ment. On hearing the sentence, the lat- 
ter swore he had not got justice, and ex- 
claimed, ** you might as well hang me at 
once ; und instead of whispering to one 
another against me, why don’t you speak 
out like men ?” 

Ayr, Sept. 25.—Robert Laughlan. was 
conyicted.of an aggravated case of as- 
sault upon two gentlemen in Stewarton; 
but the. punishment to be inflicted was 
referred to the High Court of Jnsti- 
ciary.— Allan Carsewell was found guilty 
of forging a bill for £40, and sentenced to 
be executed (Sentence since 
changed. to transportation for life.) 

Stirling, Sept. 27.—There were thir- 
teen indictments| and thirty-one persons 
indicted :——W. Naismith and ‘another for 
theft, to, be transported for seven -years; 
the trial,of John Conner, for theft and 
housebreaking, was deserted, as-he wus 


[ Nov. 
indicted to take his trial-for a similar of- 
fence at Glasgow. John Brown, for false- 
hood, &c. three months imprisonment. 
John Mason Campbell, for theft, trans. 
portation for seven years. John M‘Innes, 
for theft, and habit and repute a thief, 
transportation for seven years. John 
Turnbull, house-breaking, with intent to 
steal, imprisonment for twelve months. 
Alexander Jenkins, assault, not. proven. 
William Ewing, and others, assault, &c .; 
in consequence of a legal objection on the 
part of the counsel for the prisoners, cer- 
tified to be tried before the High Court of 
Justiciary at Edinburgh, on Monday the 
19th day of November next; John Clason, 
perjury, imprisonment six months; And- 
rew M‘Farlane and others, hamesucken, 
&c. two twelve months imprisonment, 
the other nine months.—Seldom has evi- 
dence more disgusting been laid before a 
jury than it was the painful duty of the 
witnesses, four of them females, and of 
much respectability, to give. A feeling 
of contempt and abhorrence was manifest 
through the Court during the whole trial, 
at the depraved conduct of the prisoners. 
James Couts and others, assault and de- 
foreement ; Couts and other two pleaded 
guilty of the assault—imprisonment for 
twelve months; two were outlawed for 
non-appearance ; the diet was deserted 
against the others pro loco et tempore. 
Henry Taylor, sheep-stealing, banishment 
for life ; and John Campbell, for having 
forged notes in his possession, banish- 
ment for fourteen years. 

Glasgow, Sept. 20, 21, 22.—Roderick 
Mackenzie, accused of uttering base coin, 
was outlawed for not appearing.—James 
Russel, guilty of breaking into the porter’s 
lodge of Wellfield, on the 3d July last, 
and stealing a gold breast-pin’and twelve 
gilt buttons, sentenced to fourteen years 
transportation. On leaving the box, he 
said he thought it was “ plenty for 4 
dozen of buttons !”—John Campbell, for 
a similar offence, Isabella M*Gilvray, 0° 
Rhind, for uttering forged notes, and 
John Brown, for housebreaking and theft, 

“seven years transportation.—Thomas Ar- 
mour, alias Rentoul, alias Donaldson, and 
Duncan Graham, for stealing from ware- 
houses, fourteen. years transportation.— 
John Smith and William Cain, two boys 
about thirteen years of age, for’ stealing 
from a dwelling-honse, to be 
‘twelve mionths;. and Jean Monteath, 
Corgan, for stealing linen from & wash- 
ing-green, to be imprisoned fifi¢en mous" 
—Wardrop. Dyer, for ‘breaking isto 
“house ini Russell-street, Glasgow, 


pied by Mrs Barbara (Urquhart (widow 0! 


the late ‘Mr’ M‘Culloeh, merchant), 
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stealing several articles of plate, to be 
hanged on the 24th of October next. 
Alexander Christie, guilty of stealing a 
quantity of lead from the roof of one of 
the offices of Kelvin-side-house, to be 
confined to hard labour for eighteen 
months.—Archibald M‘Farlane, and Ro- 
bert Smith, commonly called Baboon, 
guilty of shoplifting and theft, fourteen 
years transportation. Walter Meikle- 
john, guilty of housebreaking and theft, 
fourteen years. transportation.— William 
Murray, sailor on board the Louisa, of 
Santa Cruz, guilty of stealing from the 
cabin of the said vessel, when lying in 
Dumbarton, on 9th May, various articles 
of jewellery, to confinement in Bridewell 
fur twelve months,—James Daly, house- 
breaking and theft, fourteen years trans- 
portation.—Charles Connelly and Agnes 
M‘Lean, or Connelly, stealing from a 
shop: the former to be transported for 
seven years, and the latter imprisoned 
for twelve months,—Jean Jarvis, or M‘- 
Williams, for resetting a stolen watch, 
fourteen years transportation.— William 
Lee was put to the bar, accused of sedu- 
cing artificers from this country, princi- 
pally engaged in the carpet manufactory, 
and, in particular,.of having taken to the 
United States of America James Mitchell, 
belonging to the establishment of Robert 
Thomson and Son, Millfield Dye-work, 
in Hutchesontown of Glasgow, then a 
carpet weaver in their employ, all which 
being contrary to the statute of Geo. I. 
This case was certified to the High Court 
of Justiciary.—James Rae, assaulting 
and stabbing Joseph Zeill, engraver, on 
the 15th August, fourteen years trans- 
portation, and Thomas Bolton, house- 
breaking and theft, for the same period. 
Perth, Sept. 19.—Murder.— Margaret 
Tindal, or Shuttleworth, from Montzose, 
was found guilty, on clear circumstantial 
evidence, of the murder of her hushand, 
Henry Shuttleworth, tavern-keeper there, 
on the night between the 27th and 28th 
April last, by. fracturing his) skull with 
a poker. She was sentenced to be exe- 
cuted at Montrose on the 2d of Novem- 
ber. The following other convictions 
took place at this court. .John M‘Pher- 
son, theft, fourteen years transportation, 
George Elder, a- poor old grey-headed 
man, sheep-stealing, six months impri- 
sonment. Thomas Pratt, from Cults in 
Fife, culpable homicide, -by driving a cart 
over a young girl,. which bruised her so 
that she died, one months imprisonment. 
William: M‘Donald, formerly «whipped 
through the streets of Perth, theft, four- 
tcen years transportation. Sdveral indi- 
viduals accused of assault, and one for 


falsehood and forgery, were outlawed for. 


non-appearance; and Alexander Morri- 
son, from Comrie, accused of killing, in 

a scuffle, James M‘Isaac, residing at 
Aberuchil, was acquitted, and dismissed 
from the bar. 

Inverness, Sept. 26, 27, 29,—~Sentenee 
of outlawry was pronounced against Ann 
Mackenzie, alias Roach, from: Ross-shire, 
aceused of child-murder, and against her 
and George Tolmie, her uncle, for in« 
cest. Margaret Milne, from Elgin, for 
concealment of pregnancy, was sentenced 
to six months imprisonment. Robert. 
Macdonald was indicted for the murder 
of William Miller, tenant in Myrelan- 
dorn, Caithness, by suffocation or some 
unknown means ; and nearly forty wit- 
nesses were examined for the prosecu- 
tion, without bringing home the crime to 
the pannel, when the public prosecutor, 
after an investigation which lasted about 
eight hours, gave up the case. Several 
individuals, accused of mobbing and riot- 
ing, were outlawed for not appearing. 
Donald Munro, William Munro, and 
Matthew Water, were accused of mob- 
bing and rioting, and also of violently 
assaulting, resisting, and obstructing some 
soldiers, in the discharge of their duty, 
while recruiting at a market at North- 
Den, on the 15th of May last. The 
Jury found the assault proven, the mob- 
bing not proven, and found them not 
guilty of the resistance and obstruction. 
They were sentenced to three months 
imprisonment, and the Munros to pay 
each a fine of £.30 Sterling. 

OCTOBER. 

Aberdeen Circuit, October Sin-George 
Thom, residing at. Hart-hill, parish of 
Newhills, and county of Aberdeen, was 
put to the bar, accused of having admi- 
nistered poison to a whole family of the 
name of Mitchell, with whom he was 
nearly connected, consisting of two bro- 


thers and two sisters of his wife. One 


of the brothers died in consequenee, and 
the other members of the family have 
been so disabled, as to leave it doubtful 
whether they will ever recover so far as 
to be able to follow their usual occupa- 
tions. From the evidence, it appeared 
that the unfortunate family lived at Burn- 
side, in the parish of Keig, and neither 
the prisoner nor his wife was in the ha- 
bit of visiting them.—The prisoner vi- 
sited them under the pretence of collect- 
ing small debts, though none of the fa- 
mily owed him any thing, and during 
the night, he left ‘his bed-room, stole 'in- 
to the kitchen, and mixed a quantity’ of 
arsenic with the oat-meal intended for 


the pottage next morning, “The 
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fond 'the pannel guilty ‘by a plurality 
voices, and he was sentenced to be exe- 
ctited at Aberdcen the 16th of Novéem- 
ber next, and his body given to Doc- 
tors Skene and Ewing for dissection— 
William Forbes Duncan was sentenced 
to confinement in Bridewell for twelve 
months, for stealing wearime apparel.— 
Grizel Samuel, to’ twelve months impri- 
sonment for reset of theft.—Alexander 
Duncan and Samuel Hippisley, to four- 
teen years ‘transportation, for stealing a 
silver watch and various articles of wear- 
ing apparel/—Robert Fleming alius Lori- 
mer, and Robert Watt, accused of house- 
breaking; were dismissed from the bar, 
owing to an error in the indictment.— 
Roderick Wishart, accused of an assault, 
with intent to commit a rape, was found 
guilty, in terms of his own confession, 
and sentenced to transportation for seven 
vears.—James Simmers, a young lad, 
from the parish of Methlick, accused of 
culpable homicide, in having, by ill treat- 
ment, occasioned the death of a boy 
named James Calder, who had been a 
herd in the service of his brother, George 
Simmers, at Bracklay of Methlick, was 
acquitted of the charge, after several wit- 
were examined. 

The Beacon.—A weekly newspaper 
bearing this title was established in Edin- 
burgh in the beginning of the present 
vear, with the avowed object of support- 
ing the measures of Government; but 
it’ soon began to devote its columns 
to the defamation’ of private characters, 
particularly of the leading Whig noble- 
men and gentlemen of Scotland. This 
system of personal abuse had given rise 
to several actions at law; and on’ the 
15th of August last, a very unpleasant 
rencounter took place onthe streets of 
Kdinburgh, ‘between Mr James Stuart, 
W. S. and Mr Duncan “Stevenson; ‘the 
printer of the paper. It had its origin 
in the insertion of an article in the Bea- 
con, which Mr’ Stuart conceived to reflect 
upoh his horidur and character. Mr Stat 
art deiranded'to know ‘the author, and 
Mr Stevenson referred him toa’ Mr John 
Nitnmo) as‘ editor of thd paper; but: he 
being known to be a journeymnan ¢om-s 
positer in°Mr Stevenson's office, Mr 
art refused to ‘recognise him. This: 
son, howdver, wroteito Mr Stuart, stating 
thap he authorised: tor give up >the 
wante' of theowriter of the articlejoon the 
condition that) Mr ‘Stuart 
seek tiie Satisfaction such 
(meaning a A feer w long! cobs 
réspondénee between the ‘firstammed pare 
Mr Stuart attack Steven 


son, in the Parkament-square, with a 
horse-whip, which Mr Stevenson retalia- 
ted’ with a cane. The parties were 
speedily separated; and Mr Stevenson, 
in the course of the day, demanded from 
Mr Stuart the satisfaction’ customary in 
such’ cases. This was refused by Mr 
Stuart, on the ground, that, “% as the 
servile instrument of a partnership of 
Slander,” he was unworthy of receiving 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. Mr Ste- 
venson replied on the following day, by 
stating, that he should forthwith post 
Mr Stuart as ** a coward and scoundrel ;” 
and he put his threat into execution ac. 
cordingly. Next day, both parties were 
bound over by the Sheriff, to keep the 
peace for twelve months, 

Mr Stuart, however, seemed determi- 
ned not to let the matter rest here; and 
having learned that the Lord Advocate, 
with several other professional and pri- 
vate gentlemen, had signed an obligation 
td a considerable amount, to support the 
Beacon, he, in September last, wrote to 
his Lordship, that he held him respon- 
sible for the calumnies alluded to, and 
called upon him for a formal disayowal 
of them, transmitting to him, at the same 
time, the numbers of the papers contain- 
ang the attacks. ‘The Lord Advocate de- 
clined perusing the numbers sent to him, 
or giving an opinion as to the articles al- 
luded to, whilst certain proceedings were 
pending against the editor.—He intima- 
ted, however, that the subscribers to the 
bond intended to declare their approval 
only of the political principles of the 
Beacon, and never had it in contempla- 
tion that the paper was to become the 
vehicle of attack upon private character; 
that, as to himself personally, he had no 
concern in the conduct of the paper, and 
neitier the articles complained of, nor 
any other in it, had received his sanction 
or approval.—This explanation not be- 
ing deemed satisfactory, several other 
letters were interchanged, and, at length, 
the Lord Advocate expressly disavowed 
all sanction and approbation of the at- 
tacks on’the chatticter and Honour of Mr 
Sthart, Nos. 80) 
35) any other ‘numberof the Bea 
con?” io The ‘‘corresporidences between his 
Lordship «ands Mr having beer 
published |in, most of tite 
“thie xestale that on 


their: bond” fromthe 
bank2i ofoHipdtoun also gave 
notice, ‘that he-waa to hwithdritw hits frank 
papervaftér October 
‘These proved teath-blew 
to! the ‘Beacon;-which tobe 
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lished after the 22d of September. The 
discovery of the bond was nearly lead- 
ing to more serious consequences ; for if 
report be true, ‘‘ Mr James Gibson, W. S. 
one of those who had been grossly calum~ 
niated in the Beacon, had thought pro- 
per to make such a demand upon Sir 
Walter Scott, as he could only be pre- 
vented from answering in a similar hos- 
tile spirit, by the interference of a com- 
mon friend, Lord Lauderdale.” 

Balloon ascension.——On Tuesday the 
2d instant, Mr Green, the acronaut, made 
a very providential escape from drown- 
ing. He had ascended in his balloon 
from Brighton, and the wind blowing to 
the eastward, he was soon driven, when 
at a great height, over the sea. Between 
three and four o’clock, about three leagues 
from the shore, one of the packets from 
Dieppe, having been driven out of her 
direct course by the wind, observed the 
balloon and Mr Green drop into the sea. 
A boat was instantly put off, and Mr 
Green was taken on board in a state of 
insensibility, having been dragged at a 
xTeat rate through the water for upwards 
of twenty minutes. The balloon was 
torn to tatters by the wind and waves. 

11.— Methodists. —The next Confer- 
ence of Wesleyan Methodists is to be 
held in London, on the last Wednesday 
in July 1822. That in Ireland on the 
first Friday in the same month. The 
following is the statement of the numbe7 
this year in the Society :— 


In Great Britain 260,545 
In Ireland 23,558 
In Foreign Missions 98,678 


Total under British & Trish Conferences. « -312,570 
Ditto under the American Conferences - .256,88T 


Total of Methowtists the world, 
exclusive of Travelling Preachers - - : - --569,451 


Increase this year—In Great Britain ----- « 9,137 
In Missionary Stations 1,256 
In America «+++ 15,957 


"96,350 
Decrease in Lreland-.« «+ 
Total Increase, «+++ 26,068 


Friendly Soctetics:The following im- 
portant casé'to Friendly Societies was de+ 
cided in) Brechin; on “Saturday the. 6th 
instant, by James \Carnegy, Esq.|‘of 
namoon, and Willian: Allardice, “Esq. of 
Muclingden, Justices of Peacd 
the Gardeners’ Society voted 
part ‘of their: funds: to: flagy 
which was hprotested) against, and subi 
Mitted-te the Justi¢es, by whoin it.was 
found, thatthe funds of the Soxiety could 
only be applied:to the suppert of 
hers, atd-that the Master and Treasurct 
show dtefand the money paic-out ifer! the 


tlag, and have recourse to the members 
who voted it away,” (} 
Murder.—On Monday the 8th, in the, 
parish of Crathie, Braemar; a young wo- 
man residing with her) aged mother, a 
widow, who had been long bed-rid, was 
found barbarously murdered in the house, 
her throat being cut in the most shock- 
ing manner. From. the) reported | inti- 
macy between the parties, and other cir- 
cumstances which, in the present, stage 
of the business, it would be improper to 
enter upon, suspicion fell a young 
man of the name of Robert Mackintosh, 
who, after undergoing an examination.be- 
fore some of the Justices in that neigh- 
bourhood, was brought to Aberdeen and 
lodged in jail. 
20.—Edinburgh School of Artsi—This 
institution, which has been projected and 
patronized by a aumber of public-spirited 
gentlemen in Edinburgh, was opened 
for the first time on Tuesday last. The 
great objects of the institution is to sup- 
ply, at such an expence as a working 
tradesman can afford, instruction in the 
various branches of science which are of 
practical application to mechanics in their 
several trades, so that they may better 
comprehend the reason for each indivi- 
dual operation that passes through their 
hands, and have more certain’ rules to 
follow than the mere imitation of what 
they may have seen done by others. To 
carry these objects into effect, the direc- 
tors have engaged Dr Fyfe, jun. to lecture 
on chemistry, and Mr Galbraith on mes 
chanical philosophy ; and Mr Milne, ar- 
chitect, and Mr Dick, veterinary surgeon, 
have commenced lectures on these arts 
gratis: A valuable library has also been 
provided, from which the students get 
such books as may be useful in their va-+ 
rious pursuits; and a reading-room is at- 
tached to the school, where those -who 
cannot so conveniently read at home may 
retire to pursue their studies in comfort 
and quiet. The school was opened on 
Tuesday, when Leonard Horner, Esq. 
the Secretary, delivered an introductory 
address; describing the objects of the in- 
stitution ;-and, Dr) Fyfe afterwards deli- 
vered his first lecture om chemistry. «The 
price ofa student’s ticket: is jonly fifteen 
shillings for the season, which ‘also gives 
@ tight tothe library; and, the, value 
which the artisans of Edinburgh putiupon 
the’ liberal,and. beneficent exertions of 
their fellow-citizens in the upper ranks 
of life, could:not. have been -better| prov- 
edy than by the numbers which appeared 
at the opening of the school; ta take ad» 
vantage-0f the--henefits it: hoids out to 
them,” Tie: mumber onthe, first might 
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was nearly 300, and in the few following 
days of the week it increased te about 
400, the full number which it is intend- 
ed to admit. 

Visit of the King to Hanover.—Qn 
the 24th of September his. Majesty. em- 
barked at Ramsgate, in order to visit his 
continental dominions. On the same 
evening his Majesty landed at Calais, and 
passing through, Lisle, Brussels, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Desseldorff, and, Mindun, he 
entered his German dominions on the 
5th instant, by way of Glandorf, and 
arrived at Osnaburg at hailf-past five in 
the evening. His. Majesty honoured the 
theatres of Calais and Brussels with his 
prese! At every stage and step of 
his jo\@y, the King was received with 
the most enthusiastic expressions of plea- 
sure. At every village through which 
it was expected his Majesty would pass, 
in his Hanoverian dominions, arches 
were constructed, and the people appgar- 
ed anxious to rival each other in. testify. 
img their affection toa Sovereign, whose 
name and family are connected with their 
fondest associations. At Glandorf, the 
landlord of the inn, who is also the post. 
master, had got ready a suit of antiqua- 
ted uniform, in which he intended to ap. 
pear before his Majesty. He said he 
would present his Royal Master with 
wine.of 120. years old, poured out ina 


gold cup, and expressed his earnest hope 


that his Majesty would condescend_ to 
accept the libation. His daughter, who 
attended in the room with some refresh- 
ments, on seeing an English gentleman 
tender a sovereign in payment, immedi- 
ately snatched it from his hand, when 
she understood that it was stamped with 
the likeness of the King. Fixing her 
eyes upon it with a look of ecstatic de. 
light, she contemplated it for a few mo- 
ments, and then, after pressing it three 
or four times to her lips, declared she 
would not part with it as long as she 
lived. Surprised at ‘the emotion she be- 
trayed, the gentleman asked if she had 
never seen the coin before? and she re- 
plied, that this was the first time she 
** saw the likeness of the good King of 
Hanover.” At Munster, the postboys 


had a desperate contention for..the.ho-.. 


nour of driving his Majesty’s carriage. 
One of them, who was_a, fellow, of some 
humour, said, that * the King of Prus- 
sia, when he passed through, did not 
provoke such angry feelings among them, 
as they would all have. been, very well 
content to let any one who pleased drive 
his Majesty to the d—k” His, Majesty 
arrived at Hanover, in high health and 
Spirits, on the evening of the Sth instant. 
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The. town, was all life. and splendour ; 
the streets were illuminated, the guns 
fired, the bells rung, and the population 
flocking from all sides towards the. bar. 
rier through which his Majesty entered ; 
all_ appeared animated with the most 
loyal and affectionate enthusiasm. Dy. 
ring his Majesty’s absence from Britain, 
the executive administration was vested 
in “* Lords Justices,” consisting of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Ca- 
binet Ministers. 

Caledonian Canal.—By the 18th re. 
port of the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
which has now made its appearance, we 
learn, that the bottom of Loch Ness is 
70 fathoms deeper than any part of the 
Murray Frith, and 40. fathoms. deeper 
than any part of the North Sea between 
Inverness and Jutland.—In dredging be- 
tween Doughfour and Loch Ness, in or- 


’ der to deepen the channel, buried trunks 


of large trees have been brought up; two 
specimens lie on the shore, one weighing 
nearly three tons, the other upwards of 
seven tons.——Loch Ness is twenty-three 
miles in length, and at the head of it is 
situated Fort Augustus; thus far inland 
navigation has been practicable for the 
last three years, and, the traffic has been 
greater than was anticipated ; during the 
last twelve months. $27. voyages inward 
have taken place, of 15,326 tons mea- 
surement, and the same vessels have ex- 
ported a great quantity of timber. The 
total expence incurred since October 1803, 
is £860,000. .The sum of £124,000 is 
in hand for the prosecution of the work, 
which will open a passage through the 

26. Dreadful Catastrophe.—On Tues- 
day morning the 23d instant, about eight 
o’clock, another of those awful: catastro- 
phes, which, within these few- years, tt 
has too often been our melancholy duty 
to mention, occurred at Carville colliery, 
near Newcastle. The pit had been re- 
opened for. working about ‘eight weeks, 
by the owners of the adjoining colliery of 
Wails End. The workmen: employed in 
it had been. selected) as the. very prime, 
from the whole of the extensive works of 


the.ownera,.and the ventilation was con- 


sidered as complete as that 
on the river... We, understan 

is a band (i. é a stratum of stone) in the 
coal, and that it was necessary to use 
candles in blasting, it.. However that 
may be, at, the time. above mentioned, 
when 55 persons were,in. the maine, an 
explosion of hydrogen gas took aa} 
which killed 52 of them, dreadfully, bur 
two others, one’ of whom is ‘since dead, 
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and only one miraculously escaped unhurt. 
The explosion shook the ground like an 
earthquake, and made the furniture dance 
in the surrounding houses. The body of 
one boy was blown out of the shaft, and 
fell again to the bottom. By this lament~ 
able event, 48 widows, and between 80 
and 90 children have been deprived of 
their support. Forty of the sufferers were 
under 40 years of age. Itis a most re- 
markable circumstance, that one of them 
told his wife, before setting out to work, 
that he had dreamt the pit was blown up, 
and she affectionately entreated him not 
to go; but he said it was but a dream, 
and waved her acviee.. The man who 
escaped, in the course of an hour bravely 
- ventured down again to the mine, to assist 
in bringing up his unfortunate compa- 
nions.——Another serious accident occurred 
at Messrs Nesham’s colliery at Newbottle, 
on the Wear, in the same neighbourhood, 
on the 18th instant, by which six of the 
workmen lost their lives. One of the brat- 
tices erected to close up an old working, 
was broken into, to obtain more air, when 
a current of choke damp issued from the 
perforation, which proved futal to four 
workmen near. The hole not being in- 
stantly closed, the foul air penetrated to 
most parts of the mine. Mr Hill, the 
viewer, accompanied by two of the over- 
men, descended the next day to search 
for the lost, and ascertain the cause. One 
of the overmen perished from. suffocation 
in the attempt, and Mr H., with much 
difficulty, was saved by his other compa- 
nion. Some of the sufferers were mar- 
ried, and have lefi large families. 
29.—Sir Robert Wilson.—The London 
Gazette of the 17th September contained 
a notice, stating, that * the King had been 
pleased to remove Major-General Sir Ro- 
bert Thomas Wilson from his Majesty’s 
service,” —This measure, which was sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by some re- 
presentations of Sir Robert’s conduct, on 
the occasion of the late Queen's funeral 
procession through London, excited a very 
great) sensation in the country y and Sir 
Robert, \whowas ‘then at Paris, imme- 
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demanding a court-martial on his conduct, 
which was refused. The gallant General 
then returned to London, where he wrote 
a letter to Lord Sidmouth, requesting a ; 
copy of alleged or suspected informations 

on oath, that he had plotted obstructions 
to the Queen’s funeral This request Ra 
was also refused, but without any denial, 
either expressed or that could be implied, 
that such information had been given. 
If it had, however, it was clearly false ; ' 
for, at a late public meeting in London, 
one gentlemen (a Mr Ellice) declares that 


he arrived from Paris with General Wil- Ai 

son at five o’clock on the evening of the ye 

13th of August, the day before the Queen’s 

funeral, having been on the French roads ; i 
with him at the very time when the Ge- RE 4 
neral was charged with arranging his es 
machinations to obstruct it; and another aes 
gentleman (Mr Hume) protested, that he Bry: 
was never absent, for ten minutes toge- 2 
ther, from Sir R. Wilson’s side, during hy ae 
the whole of the succeeding day—to wit, Se ia 
the day when the funeral took place.— oS 
On the 22d instant, Sir Robert wrote e iA 
again to Lord Sidmouth, stating that he 
had received information that a deposition 
on oath existed in the home department, Bea 
of his having been seen on the 14th ef 
August on horseback, with a porter pot in 
his hand, encouraging the populace to pull a ae 
up the pavement, and to oppose impedi- + 
ments to the funeral procession ; and re- 
questing that his Lordship would direct 
a copy of such deposition to be delivered ery) }L 
to him, that he might institute a prese- ta hits 
cution for perjury against the person so : Ob 
swearing. His Lordship next day ac- 
knowledged the receipt of General's 
letter ; but says, that he would not think aa 
himself justified giving the directions 
for which he had applied. On the 25th b+: = 


a meeting was held at the Gity-of-London 


Tavern, at which resolutions, strongly de- 4 
precating the mode of Sir Robert's dis- a 
missal, were carried unanimously ; and a : 

4 


subscription to remunerate the General 
for the loss of his half-pay has been seme 
time open, to which many noblemen, and 
gentlemen have put dowir their names for 


diately fren £100 to wre 


AberdeenGavin & 
Anstruther FasteriGeorge Forbes 


Ayr—David Limond of Dalvlair, vorlt 
Bréechin—Collin Gillies 
Buratisland—R obert Fergussom of Ratt) 
Eraik—Robert 
James Gi of Inglistoh 
Cupar-F of Beers. 


ar 
be 
| 
\ 
24 
4 
3 
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Dundee—David Brown 
Dumbarton—John Diken 
Dumfries—John Kerr 

~/Edinbargh—Rt. Hon. William 


Gatehouse of Fleet—Nelson Rae 
Glasgow—Hon. John T. Alston 
Haddington—Peter 
Helensburgh—Jagod Dixon of 
— Jolin Campbe 
Stuart of Duncam 
Montgomerie of Stair 
Jedburgh—-George Hilson 
Kiimarnock— William Brown 
Kfllrenny—James Watson 
Lauder—Mexander Dawson 
Boyd of Woodside 
Loehmayen— Robert Richardson 
Maxwellton—Philip Forsyth of Nithsdale 
Montrose—W illiamt Gibson 
Paisley —William Carlile 
Perth—Robert Ro:s of Oakbank 
Pittenweem—John Tod 
Pollokshaws—John Monteith 
Port-Glasgow amt Newark—James M‘Lean 
Renfrew—Robert King 
Selkirk Andrew Lang 
Stirling—John Thomson of Allan Park 
Wiek—George Macpherson Grant 


Members returned serve in Parliament. 
University of Oxford—Richard Heber 


of Louth--Rt Hon. Thomas Henry Skef- 


gton 
Qiieen’s County—Sir Charles Henry Coote 
Borough of Shaftsbury—Ralph Lycester, junior 
County of Salop—Rowland Hill 


11.— ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Sept. 25.—Rev. Robert J. Brown ordained mini- 
* ster of the church and parish of Drumblade, pres- 
bytery of Turriff. 

Oct. 1.—Mr John Milwain, preacher of the gos- 
pel, appointed minister of the refomaedepresby-— 
terian congregation of Douglas. 

11.—Rev. John Burns ordainedhassisiant and 
cessor to Mr Chalmers, of Auchtergaver. ~* 

16.—Mr Hugh Young appointed mini- 


of the piesbyicrian congregation of 
ton, 


‘harles Mackie, A: M. of Edinburgh, 


the rectory of Quarley, near Andover, 
outhamptons shire. 


- The Earl of Fife has ted Mr William 
to the church and Jiving of Grange, 
ban re. 


Donald MKenrie of Newhall, Fsq.’ has pre- 
sented the Rev. Donald Sage to the. church and- 
ynited parishes of Kirkmichael and Culigudden 


A ill. MILITARY. 


Ge Assist. Surg. Broughton; to be Surg. 
Moore, ret. July 
Cutler, Assist. burn. do. 

-9Dn Smith, Comet by piirch, 
Bentinek, prom. 12 Sept. 
. Ton J. Coventry, do. de. vice J. 
tick, 13 do. 


vi prom, 
Lisle, ret. 


Ensign by purch. viee talons 

vad vrecly 


Register. Sc. 


General Cowell, late Coldst. ge 


Sir Artnst 
. vice Lord ——— Lynam, 35 Vet. Bn. (for 


Strange cways, G3 F. Sw 


Yew 


mee Deoperiment. cu 


_ 


_ » Roy, Art. Gent. Cadet J. Deschamps, 2d Lt. Ist Aug. 
Lt Gen. and Col. Sir Edward 


Col and Cale 
, and Lt. Col. Pritehard, Col, do. 
x Lt Col. aid Mafor of Tobin Lt. Col. @o. 
Maye and ‘Capt: Bro me, Maj. do. 
Ce apt. Gordon, from h. p. Capt. do. 
LE Dumford, Capt, co. 
Eniet; Ist Tieut. do. 
Welsh, from hp, 2d Lieut. do. 
Lt. Sommervitics from p. Ist Lieut, 
res a ‘hesney, from Cap. vice 
h. p. 10th Ver. 
Pal Lt. Wacren, fom h. Lt. vice ( 

Jénes, hep do. 

Roy- Lieut Lewin, b- p» ist bien t 


Lieut. 7 15th April 1821 
4 
Prevelyan, from p- Lieut. 
19th June 
Capt. Hustler, from h. p Capt do. 


Ist. Liewt. Viefor, 2d Capts 
Blackiston, fom p. Ist Lt. 

do. 
2d Licut. Ken Ist Lieut. do. 


Dixon, from Lt. de. 
Rt Maj. Moody, from Capit. Ist July. 


Ist. Lieut. Grierson, 2d Capt. do. 
Beague, fromh. p. Ist Lt do. 
2d Lieut Hope, lst Lieut. do. 


Larcom, from h. p. 2 Lt. co. 
Exchanges. 


Qua. Mast. Stewart, from OL F. with Qua Mast, 
Manley, h. p. 40 F. 

— Bryce, from 92 F. with Qua. Mast. Cal- 

lagy, bh. p. 15 


ions and Retirements. 


Colonel 0. E. of Bradford, Stropshire Militia. 
Captain Rist, 55 
Cc ‘ornet De Lisle, 19 Dr. 
Burne 87 F. 
“Surgeon Moore, 2d Life Gds. 


Deaths. 


Resignati 


t. 1821. 
Colonel M‘Leod, 59 F. Dinapere March 
Sanky, R« Dublin (City), Militia. 
Major Gites. SF. Casnanore, Madras, 
Biggs, ret. R. Mar. ‘ “OM 
Gordon, do 
——— Horlock, h. p. R. Mar. 
Captain Mansfield, ret. Tnvalids, Bath, 

Roehe, h. p. 14 pear 
Carter, h. p. 22 Noda 


y'Phetson, be, Delaney’s. Cor, Ast 
rong, h. p. Portug. Serv. 
Lieut. Dr, E, Indies, ile Prrig.) 
States, late West Ind. Gar’ 


Lith Jan 

1620. 

Bach: anan, h. p. 4 F. Butter, tre- 


1820. 


. War. k 
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1821..] Register.— Meteorological Table. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


ttach.| ‘Attach. 
1821, Ther. Baro. Ther. Wind. Weather. 1821. Naso Baro. ‘Ther. 
Rain morn. M.384/29.725) 

Joct, 1 $4 fair day. Oct. 17 { A. 51 

tT, 
{ Maz | Dull, with 20 { M54 0.687 
‘ owers. 
A. 51 58 owers. { A. 45 
gf | -4411M.59 [Sunshine | 
of [Metz | [Fair with sn] 9, ¢/M.35 | .420M.46 
A. 62 | 55 warm. {lass 49 
10{ 30 34 Ditto. 26 { Att re 
40 |Dull, with M.58 
-|M.. air, wi 
u 
1 52 29 54} 
{ M.40 lw, [Dull day, { M.46 MARY 
A. 51 A.50 °° night. 51 A. 52 
A. 44 50 fi mild. 


Quantity of Rain, 1.452 inches. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


SincE the middle of last month, the weather has been favourable for carrying on 
winter ploughing, and cattle have continued at pasture even in the remote Highland 
districts—a Gir¢umstance highly favourable to the hill-farmer, who fs very unwil- 
ling to part with his live stock at the present low prices, and whose stock of winter 
fodder is much shorter than usual. About two inches in depth of rain has fallen 
since the date of our last, at almost regular intervals. Potatoes were all up by the 
end of October : the return is extremely variable, in some instances not a third, and 
in others, a full average return. The large breadth now laid under that esculent, 
always insures a full supply at market, and prices continue moderate. A few are 
shipping from the ports on the Tay for the south country, but the prices are nearly 
the same as in the town market. On the 3d of the present month a heavy rain fell 
in the lower districts, and the hills were every where completely covered with snow. 
Some Highland graziers removed their flocks, in consequence, to the low winter pas- 
tures ; but the snows were dissolved by the evening of the 5th, and since that period 
the temperature has beer unusually mild. Strawberries continue to flower, and even 

vanced. yan 

The dry weather in autumn has been favourable to the ripening of young wood, on 
trees of every description. A full biossom in orchards next season may therefore be 


Turnips 
ed. . Hay is rather scarce, and prices are looking up. Imthe price of grain there has 


The mania of' is somewhat abated, and competition is: less keen 
amongst the cultivators of the sail Those landlords who have their farms at present 
in the market, do not meet with offers nearly so high as usual, and some are let at 
least 20 per Gent. below what ‘they would have brovght a few years ago. 

Perthshire, 14th November 1821. 
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MARKETS. 
Edinburgh. 


Nov. 


1821. 


| Wheat. 
\Boll| Prices. |Av. pts 


Oats. 


Pease. 


ar. ||Potat. 
|ip-peck 


Oatmeal. P.Mcal 
| Peck. |i Bls.| Peck. 


Oct. 17) 567) 24°58 [35 


31 1025 24.38 
Nov. 967, 24 37. 


565, 26 39 
32 


21 6 256 
22 6 260 
20 0 26 6 
20 0 240 


170 21 


24 56 6/50 


s. d. s. de 
16 6 21 O16 6 20. 
17 0 21 GLE 6 20 
66 200 
166 20 0)15 6 186 
160 19 18 ¢ 


& 


a 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


a 4. 
1 0 
1 0 
10 
1 0 

ll 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 240 Ibs. 


Oats, 2641bs. Barley, 520 Ibs. 


Flour, 


Dan For. red.| British.. 


Trish. 


British, 


‘English. 


Scots. 


Rus. 
Stir. Mea. 


140 Ibs. 280 Ibs. 


54 3570 
34 560 
34 
34 36 


19 


17 0 200 
160196 
160 196 
160 196 


s.d. 
0 210 


& d.| 
98 290 
290 
26 286 
26 280 
25 870 


180 200) 
18 0 
160190 
160 186 
16018 


27 50 


Haddington. 


Barley. 


& sd. 
19 246 
18 220 
18 2350 
19 226 
18 256 


CONDOS 


Oats. 


Po Potat| Pigeon. 


20 
18 
18 
17 
17 


24 
25 
23 
22 


Be 
193 


[25 31 
> > 
25 


8. 
28 
26 


Nov. 


3. 
1821. | Wht.| Rye.‘ [Barley)-Oats. | Beis. |} Pease. Oatm. tot 


13) 61.4 
58. 
Nov. |! 5X61 


32 


spa yo | 
ag tnt 


i Ff 


vine 


= 
ia | | 
25.6 Oct... 453 48 
ii { 13) 450 61 
Oct. 17 53 37 91 51 52 19 256 
25 33 37 21 236} 31 32 19 250 
51 52 36 21 31 52 19 (226 } 
Nov. 52 36 21 226 4 51 32 19 220 | 
15 32 36 | 21 226 31 32 18 220] 
Dalkeith. 
i Wheat. | Oatmeal. 
1821. | Oats. | Pease. Beans. 182. 
; Bolls. Prices. | Av. pr. Per Boll. |Pr. Peck 
Oct. 19] 907] 24° S7 | 52 6 14 180114 180)Oct. 14156 170) 1 
2611275 | 24 37 | 31 8 14 176} 14 186} 99116 6 1 2 
Nov. 9591 96 37 | 52 5 | 14 176] 14 186} 991167 176) 1 2 
91046 | 24 36 | 30 7 13. 170|13 173) 1 2 
626 | 25 56 | 50 2 15 16€|13 166 19/146 1 1 
Wheat, Beans. ||. Pease. (Flour, 2801b+) Quar. 
Oct. 15] 40/72 28. 58 [21 53] 40 128° 29160 
22] 58 70 [28 | 28 37 |20 35] 59.40.28 29,60 6 104 
29] 58 72428 128 57 35,56. 29,60, 65460 OO) 
Nov. 5| 38 72 |28 29) 28 37 34 35 29.60 65/50 60 10) 
12} 36 70 |28 29} | 27 36 |20 54 20/60) 1 
per qr. | per qr. | per qr Trish. 196 Eng, cots. 
rT 
70/120 — 56 40| 34 GO 58154 6628, 27 
| 50 15 56 581 34 38] 30 46 46): 40150 52 
50/11 3 36 38134 38] 30 46 4640 30 
50,110 | — 36} 28 44 45/28. OF | 
8 0 31 11° }35 2 #22 10]),54 9 | | 
28 4:)33 542111 35 5 | 
26 10°] 51 F720 5 2 
36/5 4421 1| 295 
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PRICES CURRENT.—-NovemMBER 10, 1821. 
Lert; Gkascow. | Liverroo..| Lonpon. 
Bohea, — | — —|— @ —| 2%.64.@— 
beck. Suean, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown,......] 57s, 60 | 54 58 | 5k 55 | 52 57 
Mid.Good, & Fine 70 | 58 71 | 56 67 | 58 70 
10 Fine and very fine,.....} 80 80 — | 74 Sl} 71 
Brazil, Brown,.. am 1 24 | — 
ll White,,., — | om om 28. 42 
Refined, Double Loaves. 145) — 
Powder 110) — — — | 82 100 
Single ditto,. 100 104 a=» — 80 100 
Large ditto,,,..... 92 — — | 76 , po 
— Crushed Lumps,. AG 56 | — 
MOLASSES, 25 Gd. — | 25 26 | 26 6 27; 230 246 
56 COFFEE, Jamaica, | 
Ord. good, and fine ord.| 90 95/83. 102/93 ° 105/85 107 
55 | Mid. Good and fine Mid...] 95 «100 «122 |106. 
Fine, and very fine,....| — — {120 126 |125 128 
Dutch, Triage & very ord..| — — | St 96 | — 
= Ord. good, & fine ord..|120 135 | — — | 98 106 | — _— at) 
Deck PimENTo (in ‘bond), 8} 7} 7418 8} 85 
Brandy, 4.3 — —|— —{4 2 46 
2 ls. 10 2 0 — 1 4 l 9 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. bhd..| 45 55 | — —|— — | 20 60 
Portugal Red, pipe,...| 30 42) — — | 22 48 
Spanish, White, butt..| 34 55 | — —|— — | 25 65 
Teneriffe, pipe,..... | 30 32] — | — — | 14 36 
Ra 55 — | 30 75 
Loawoop, Jamaica, ton,..£.7 0 0 9 0; 710 85 
Campeachy,. 8 9 0 9 10 10 0 5 
INDIGO, Caraccas, fine: Ib..|7s. 10 6 | — —{|9 O 116 
4 TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot) 1.6. 1 
Honduras ‘Mahogany. 14 11/010 10 
Tan, American, brl,.. 20 | — —|46 15) 15 15 
TaLtow, Rus. Yel. Candle| 45... 46. | 48 49) 47 48°) 42 4S 6 
a Home melted, cwt.....} 48 49 | — a 
) FLax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra} 54) 
Buist.es, Peters. Firsts,.| 13 10 14) — —| 13 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl,.| 42, —| 40 41 
Montreal ditto, 40 41 | 37. 0 37 6 | 41 
O11, Whale, bes —|22 | — 21 4, 
Tosacco, Virg. fin Tha TE BA pO 08 7 74 
inferior, 5 3h 03 3 4 
Cortons, Bowed -Georgia,| —~ 09}0 7/0103) 94 
Demerara & Berbice,..) — 11 104 
Pernambucco, — O 104106 11 
0 1 0 Il 1 0} 0 i 1 
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Course of Exchange, Nov. ¥3.—Amsterdam, 123/14. Ditto, at sight, 
12: 11. Rotterdam, 12 : 15. “Antwerp, 12 :_7, Hamburgh, 37.: 9. Altona, 
37:10. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 60. Bourdeaux, 25 Frankfort-on-the. 
Maine, 156. Madrid, Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 304. 47, 433. 
Naples, 394. Lisbon, 50. Oporto, 50. Dublin, cent, 


Bullion, gold in ged £3 104. ‘New dollars, 
4s. 94d. 


Premlamni of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—-Guernsey or Jers, 20s. Od.—Cork or Dub. 
lin, 20s. Od.—Belfast, 10s. 6d.—Hambro’, 20s. Od.—-Madeira, 15s. 0d.—Jamaica, 
25s.—-Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 19 gs 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from October 17 to November 14, 1821.” 
Oct. 17. | Sete 24. 31. | Nov. 7 1. |Nov. 14. 


Bank Stock. ' 233 | 240 
3 cent. reduced. 77 774 768 774 97 
3% cent. consols.. 783 77h 
8} cent. do... 874 $73 8274 874 87h 
Cent. dO. 96, | 964 | 953 | 964 963 


) 


5 ® cent. navy ANNUIICS 111 111g 110% 111}. 

India Stock sasienmmnes 239 240 — | 242 _ 

Exchequer bills, 2d... 4pm. | 6pm. | 5pm. 4pm. 

Consols for account 78} 784 77% 78% 

French cents, fr. 50c.|90 fr. 50 BSc. 


- Anpnaperican List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
September and 20th October 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Arnold, J. H. Lanblethian, near Cowbridge, cattle- Jones, T. St. John-street, West: Smitheld, ray 
obber. merchant. 


Barnby, I. New Malton, dealer. . Knowles, J. and Co. Salford, machine-makers. 
Beeston, J. Drayton in Hales, Salop, mercer. Liewellyn, J. & Co, Old Jewry, insurance-brokers. 
I, Enfield, stone-mason. Lownd, W. Sloane-Street, Chelsa, linen-draper. 
A un. ercer, H. 
stationer. oody, S. Frome Selwood, mealman.-, 
ter, er, OSe, R. 

Colyer, W, St Giles, boot. boot-naker. Rowbotham, W. Oldham, Lancashire, machine- 
Dubois, J. and E. Copthall-street, merchants. maker. 
Dunderdale, N. Holbeck, Leeds, clothier, . Rowley, M. Bear-street, Leicester-square, dealer. 
Evans, T. B. Strand, wine-merchant. Spcar, J. Sheffield, merehant. 

rdiner, B. Leigh, Worcester, maltster. Steel, W. Charlotte-street, » square, baker, 

ibson, T. jun. iverpool, ship-bread baker. Stuart, H . Worcester, wine-m 
Gilbert, R. T. Stockbridge, Hants, coal coal-merchant Surrey, and J. Mark-Jane, mealmen.. 
Gird, H. Park-lane, saddler. Tate, R. Market Weighton, shopkceper-. 
Green, T. Alfreton, Derby. grocer. Thompson, T. L Long Acre, coach jomer. 
Ttailstone, W. Suffolk, Thompson, P, and C. A. Cornhill, wine-merchants 
Peter, near~ Travis, J. Oldham, Lancaster, grocer... 


Hele, W. M. Kingskerwell, Devon, tanner. Wells, S. Middleton ‘Terrace, Pentonville, gress 
WwW, » dealer in corn. - 


Inman, I. street, brazier, Whitehead, Whitbnell, Lantashiirey 

Jackson, J. t, farmer. chant. 


List ‘of Boo Ten and ennouticed 
eiff B Asam October from, the Edinburgh: \Gazettes rvst 4 wd 
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»« DIVIDENDS. 
Adam, Alexander, . Falkirk, tanner; tw G i. 
Simpson, leather-merchant, Edinburgh. 
Anderson and Brown, Glasgow, tanners; by W. 
Scott, leather-merchant there. 
Galbraith, William, and Co. Greenock, merchants, 
by the trustee, Edinburgh. 
Laird, James, jun. and Co. Murthill, mill-spinners; 
by David Jobson, jun. Dundee. 
Laird = Co. Greenock, merchants ; byjJ, Dun- - 
ere. 
Mootte, James, Dumferline, ‘merchant; by J. 
Hutton, the trustee. 


THE LATE JOHN RENNIE, ESQ. | 


THE death of this gentleman (which is 
recorded in our obituary,) is a national 
calamity. His loss cannot be adequately 
supplied by any ‘living artist, for, though 
we have many able engineers, we know 
of none who so eminently possess solidity 
of judgment with profound knowledge, 
and the happy tact of applying to every 
situation, where he was ¢alled upon to 
exert his faculties, the precise form of re- 
_ medy that was wanting to the existing 
evil. Whether it was to stem the torrent 
and violence of the most boisterous sea— 
to make new harbours, or to render those 
safe which were before dangerous or in- 
aceessible—to redeem districts of fruitful 
land from encroachment by the ocean, or 
to deliver them from the pestilence of 
stagnant marsh—to level hills, or to tie 
them together by aqueducts or arches, 
or, by embankment, to raise the valley 
between them—to make bridges that, for 
beauty, surpass all others, and for strength 
seemed destined to endure to the latest 
posterity——-Mr Rennie had no rival. Every 
part of the United Kingdom possesses 
monuments to his glory, and they are as 
stupendous’ as they are useful. They 
will present to our children’s children ob- 
jects of admiration for their grandeur, 
and of gratitude to the author for their 
utility. Compare the works of Mr Ren- 
nie with the most boasted exploits of the 
French engineers; and ‘remark how they 
tower above them, Look at the break~ 
water at Plymouth, in: co 
the “eassoons° at Cherburg—any. one of 
his canals..with, that of Ourke—and his 
Waterloo bridge with that, of .Nenilly. 
Their superiority is acknowledged by 
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John, Aberdeen, merchants) by *Feotiertson 


there. 
Robertsan, Jamés, Ansthither, merchant 
‘onolly, writer there. 
Scott: Balmannn; ‘merchants by |. 
M‘Gavin, accountant the 
0 


Smith, lohenael, ‘Aberdeen, merchants by the trus- 


tee there. 
Yours John, and Co. iedinburghs 
general agents ; 


eos 


parable. Cut off in the fall vigour of his 
mind, his death seems to suspend for a 
time the march of national im TroyeMenty 
until the just fame of his m ert shall ani- 
mate our rising artists to imitate his 
great example, and to prepare themselves, 
by study and observation, to overcome, ag 
he did, the most formidable impediments 
to the progress of human enterprise, of 
industry, and of increased facility in all 
the arts of life. The integrity of Mr 
Rennie in the fulfilment of his labours, 
was equal to his genius in the contrivance 
of his plans and machinery. He would 
suffer none of the modern subterfuges 
for real strength to be resorted to by the 
contractors employed to execute what he 
had undertaken. ©Every thing he did 
was for futurity, as well as present ad 
vantage. An engineer is not like an ar- 


chitect. He has no commission on the 


amount of his expenditure; if he. had, 
Mr Rennie would have been one of the 
most opulent men in England, for many 
millions have béen expended under his 
eye. But his glory was in the’ justice of 
his proceeding, and. his enjoyment in the 
success of his labours. It was only as’ 
mill-wright that he engaged himself to 
execute the work he planned, and in this 
department society is indebted to him 
for economising the power of water, so 
as to give an increase of energy, by. 
specific gravity, to, the natural 
streams, and to make his mills éqttal to, 
fourfold the produce of those which, bes 
fore his time, depended solely 'the'im. 
petus of thé current. His. 
greatest size work as smoothly as clock« 
work, and, by the alternate contact of 


every liberal Frenchman. He cultivated---weed and iron, are less — to the ha- 


his art with the most enthusiastic ardour, 
and, instead.of. being theorist,” 
he prepared hirnself for practical efficiency’ 
by visiting, and minutely. inspecting every: 
wark of in vevery: ‘that’ 

hich. he 
oll with those ..w 


d on to construct; hig 
‘thé’ 


of writings. of that:of/ ~ 
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proveirients in machinery or implements, 
procured him universal Hie gave 
to inventors all the benefits of bis expe- 
rience, removed difficulties which had 
not occurred to the author, or suggested 
alterations which adapted the instrument 
to its use. No jealousy nor self-interest 
ever prevented the exercise of this free 
and unbounded communication, for the 
love of seience was superior in his mind 
to all mercenary feelings Mr Rennie 
was born in Scotland, of humble parents, 
and was bred a mill-wright ; but his great 
talents soon developed themselves, and 
early in life he proceeded to London, and 
devoted himself to the art of a civil en- 
gineer. _ He was the intimate friend and 
companion of his. excellent countryman, 
the late Mr Watt ; their habits and pur- 
suits were similax.. They worked toge- 
ther, and, to their joint efforts are we 
«chiefly indebted for the gigantic, power of 
the steam-engine in all our manufactories. 
Iie merried early in life Miss Mackintosh, 
a beautiful young woman, whom he had 
the misfortune to lose some years ago, 
but who ieft him an mteresting and ac- 
complished family. They have now to 
lament the loss of the best of parents, 
who, though possessed of a constitution 
and frame so robust as to give the pro- 
mise of a very long life, sunk under an 
attack at the early age of 64. — 
Mr Rennie was buried with consider- 
able funereal pomp, on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, in the cathedral church of St Paul’s. 
The funeral procession was chiefly com- 
posed of the eminent scientific characters 
with whom the deceased had associated 
in his lifetime, and some of the distin- 
guished patrons under whose auspices 
Mr Rennie had carried on those works 
which attest the extent and solidity of 
his professional aequirements, It was 
expected that the procession would. be 
brought over Waterloo Bridge, (that last- 
ing monument of Mr Rennie’s skill and 
gents) but this eeremony the friends of 
e deceased thought proper to, dispense 
with. ‘The vault for the deceased is near 
Lord Collingwood’s, where, a, monument 


- 


time it took in building, 


CNov. 


will be erected to his memory. But he 
has himself erected. monuments. which 
will attest hhis' fame to posterity as lony 
as the stupendous works which he plan- 
‘ned in Dublin harbour, and at the break. 


water at Plymouth, endure for the ise 


and benefit of mankind. The intevior.of 
the cathedral was crowded to excess, but 
the utmost order reigned during the 
Whole of the imposing ceremony. 
~The inscription on. the coffin of Mr 
Rennie was simply as follows :— 
JOHN RENNIE, Esq, | 
4th Oct. 1821, 

.. In the 64th year of his age. 

_ Amarble slab was placed the 
opening, on which We présume another 
inscription will be engraved. The fol- 
lowing, gentlemen, were among those who 
attended in mourning coaches, and fol- 
lowed the body into the crypt ;— 

The four sons of .Mr Rennie, (the el- 
dest, Mr C. Rennie, chief mourner,) Sir 
T. Lawrence, .Sir. Humphry,,Dayy, Mr 
J. W. Croker, Mr Hamilton, Under Se- 
cretary of State, Sir..Byam.,Martin, Sir 
R. Seppings, Sir James. Shaw, Air J. 


Graham, Sir Joseph Yorke, Mr, Aber- 


cromby, Mr Barrow, Mr Chantrey,; Mr 
Smirke, and several Royal Academicians ; 
Mr Steuart, Mr Stewart, Mr Giles, Messrs 
Bolton and Watt, Mr and 
other distinguished engineers ; also the 
gentlemen in Mr Rennie’s de ent, 
among whom , we, oebserved..Mr Jones, 
Mr Hollingsworth, Mr Knight, Mr Wal- 
ker, Mr Townsend, Mr, Richards, and 

We understaid that the Court of Direc- 
tors of the Waterloo Bridge Company, 
as a means of handing down to posterity 
the memory of this matchless artist, have 
it in contemplation to ereet a small obe- 
lisk.at each end.of the bridge, where the 
division bars row stand, on which shall 
be an. inscription, stating simply the name 
of the architect under whose superintend- 
ance this noble structure, was raised, the 
and the .expence 
Yo 
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Lady of Captain Ross, a Son. 

son, Esq. of Carnocky 
Changellor 


Marah 50. At Hombay, Mrs Henry Oalses, 

At Beodera, the Lady of \ Horse 

OMPpAN ys Serviee,, off ert vd 

‘Septet s OM, Plage, edinburgh, dhe 
At London; the Lady of M. Stewart Nicol- The. Lady of Stait 5} 
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— At Woolwich, of 


ichen, 280M. 
Bil Street, Berkeley 
Lady of H, Brougham, Esq. 
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Tiouse, Sys Mi 
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- rine, eldest daughter of Alex. 


1821.7] 
8. Ver Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
Jon. H. T Pg of Ravensworth Castle, 
Durham, a son and t 
— At Governm ouse, 
Excellency Sir C, Halket, Kt. C.B. and 
ter. 
In York Place, the Lady of 
Rear-Admiral Otw 
10. Mrs Orr, 26, Albany Buect, Edinburgh, a 


daughter. 

— At Drummond Place, Edinbur, ve) , the Lady 
of Major Nickle, of the 88th ho a a daughter. 

12. At Hartfield House, Mrs Macdonald of Bo- 
lisnald, a daughter. 

— At 51. Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Greig 
of Haligreig, a daughter. 

— At Boulogne-sur-Seine, the Right Hon. Lady 
Jane Lindsay Carmegie, a son. 

13. At No. 9. King’s “Trend Court, Broad Way, 
Westminster, Mrs Ann Gregory, wife of a private 
soldier in the 3d regi 0 of foot guards, three sons. 

14. At Lathrisk, Johnston, a son. 

Tod, "Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 


a da 
ny St ‘Andrev’s, the Lady of Capt. William 
Playfair, a son. 
15. At Aberdeen, the Lady of Major Henderson, 
Royal Engineers, a son. 
Mh. In Great Cumberland-Strect, London, the 
y of the el the Hon. Lord Glammis, a son and 
the same 


a Edinburgh, Mrs George Wauchope; a 
dav 

— At the house of Mrs Grant, sen. of Kilgras- 
ton, Mrs Fraser Tytler of Burdsyards, a son. 

— At Loudham-hall, Suffolk, the Lady Sophia 
Macdonald, a son, 

18. In Hartourt-Street, Dublin, the Countess of 
Erroll, a daughter. 

19. At. Campbel Argyleshire, the Lady of 
the late Dr Alex. M‘ Kingston, 
Jamaica, a daughter. 


Lately, at in the Kast Indies, the Lady of 
Lieut.-ColL M , a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 10.. At Leghorn, the Hon, Arthur Hill 
Trevor, eldest son of ht Vis- 
count Dungannon to Sophia, daughter 1eorges 
Ren Arey Fe of Castle Irving, county of 


a the British Chapel at Leghorn, John 

Esq. of Hoddesdon, in the county of 

He Caroline, eldest daughter of Joln 

Faleonar, Esq. his Britannie Majesty's Consul Ge- 
neral for Tuscany. 

—- At Mary-le-bonne Church, London, James 
H. Markland, Psq. of the Inner Temple, to Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of Francis Freeling, Esq. of 
the General Post Office, 

Oct. At w, James Hill, writer, 
Edinburgh, to danghter of William 


Keil 

Alfred Harvey, Esq. of Bristol, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late Joseph Innes, 
Esq. of of Pitimedden. 

— At ag h, Mr ee of the 
Register Offic Edinburgh, Sa 
daughter, of Jemnes Glover, 

At Inver Dunning, Mir M. Ander- 
son, writer, Edinburgh, to Catha- 

Stewart; 


Inver Dunning. 

— At St James’s Church, Westminster, Major 
James Hackett, of the India Company's’ 
to eldest daughter of the late 

Gledsadale, of. Whitehaven 


At of th H Sib 


t 

bo hter of the fate Lieut. Aol. George Preston, of 


niece of Sir Robert Pres- 
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Oct. & At the manse of Urray, / Mackenzie, 
Fsq. at Kinnahaird, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Donald Macdonald, of Urray. ‘9 

— At }ountainhall, near Aberdeen, Alexander 
Murchison, . M.D. of Jamaica, to Mary, only 
daughter of Dr Patrick Copland, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University and Marischal 
College of Aberdeen. 

- = At Penrith, John Cowan, Esq. brewer, An- 
derston, near Glasgow, to Ace daughter of; Wil- 
liam James, Esq. banker in Penrith. , 

9. At Kinninghouse, Archibald » Esq. 
writer in Glasgow, to Barbara Loriston, daughter 
of the late John Dixon, Esq. of Knightswood. 

10. At Barnes Chureh, Surrey, Charles Stuart, 

. of Rothsay, to Miss Leake, of Barnes. 

iL At Ellister, island Islay, Duncan 
bell, Esq. Kilchoman, to Ann, eldest daughter of 
Neil M‘Neill, Esq. 

— At Gite ow, David Prentice, . editor of 
the Gla: shronicle, to Mary, daughter of Tho- 
mas Cra 2 ‘psn. late of N antwich, Cheshire. 

15, At Old Aberdeen, George 
Gordon, of the Hon. East India C onapeny’s. Ij 
cavalry, upon the Bombay Sto 
Margaret Catherine, youngest daughter of the 
late Roderick Macleod, D,D. Principal of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 

16. At Dumfries, John Hyndman, Esq. ys 
cate, to Maria Lemaistre Macrae, daughter of the 
deceased James Maerae, Esq. of Holmains. 

17. At the Church of Overton, the Rev. Dr 
Dewar, minister of the Tron Chureh, Glasgow, to 
Susan, youngest of Exward Place, Esq. 
of Skelton Grange, Yorkshire. 

22. At Paisley, William Mercer, Esq. W.5S. 
Edinburgh, to Catherine, eldest daughter of Ro- 
bert Maxwell, Esq. Paisley. 

25. At St George's Chapel, Edinburgh, Captain 
J. Thornton, hal py 78th regimnt, son of John 
Thornton, Esq. of Kensington, to Miss Helen 
Smail, daughter of the late John Smail, Esq. of 
Overmains, Berwickshire. 

25. At Edinburgh, William Johnston, Esq. 50. 
Northumberland-Street, to Mrs Reidie, widow of 
Dr Reidie, physician, Brechin. 

Lately, in Maitland Street, Edinburgh, William 
Fraser, Esq. of Madras, to Mrs Mary Turner, 
daughter of the late Captain William Bruce, of 
the Hon. East India Company's service, Madras, 

DEATHS. _ 

Feb. 10, In an attack at night on the British 
camp at Zoor, On the coast of Arabia, whilst gal 
lantly defending himself against seven men in front 
of the lines, after receiving thirty-five wows, 
Capt. Charles Parr, of the Bombay European re; 
ment of infantry en son of thé late Willi 
Parr, aq. of N -Street, Strand, London, and 
Pentonville. 

17. At Zoare in Arabia, while on ey with the 
2d regiment, Lieutenant James Paoll Roswell, of 
the Hon. East India Company's 10th regiment of 
native infantry, second son of William Boswell, 
Esq. Advocate. 

March 11. At Maras, of the cholera morbus, 
Mr Robert Stevenson, a native of Kilmarnock. 
Mr Stevenson was resident at Manilla when the late 
shocking massacre took place, and escaped the 
poniard of the assassin only by fly ing to a qonvent. 

on At Dinapore, in India, Colonel Alex. M‘Leod, 

B. commanding his Majesty's 59th fegiment~ 

riL At Elchi pone, in Mrs O wife 

of Cap t. Duncan Hativie, 2d regiment M 
— dong of the Rev. Dr Dunean, Ratho. 


AtGoehin, East Indies, George Brown, son 


of the late Rev. John Brown, Falkirk. 
24, At Roseau, in the island of Dominica, John 


Mackenzie, Cc. B. the Madras engineers, Sur- 
or-ieneral of Phe services of Cojoncl 
48 an oF surveyor bn the con- 
tinent of India, in Ceylon, and in the astern 
islands, have been ackn the different 
Governments unilér was ty ‘and 


forty years. 
the Mactras 
17. In Camptell rot, Mr 
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Charles Layne, sen. He was born in Albemarle, 
near een nee county, in the year 1700. He 
aow 


has left a wi 1! and a numerous 
ond ly to the third and 


July 15. At his house, in Stromness, John Loutit, 

. of Banks, merchant in Sromness. 

ug. 6. In the island of Jamaica, Mr Thos. Ker, 
youngest son of Gilbert Ker, Esq. late of Gateshaw. 
At Rome, in of his 

alter Synnot, Ballyino 

coun of ‘Ar h, of which he been an ac- 
tive Magistrate for thirty years, and had materially 
eontributed to the civili and improvment of 
that part of the county, by a constant residence, 
and the — of new roads, and extensively 
planting. His ancestors held large possessions in 
the county of Wexford, all of w wy A de- 
prived of by Cromwell, for fighting for their King 
and country, and never restored to them by Charles. 
Colonel David Synnot was Governor of Wexford, 
when besieged by Cromwell, whose army broke in 
during a capitulation, and put two thousand of the 

son to the sword. Seven brothers of this 
amily sat at one time in the Irish Parliament. 

29. At Kinchurdy, Mrs Grant, relict of the late 
J. Grant, Esq. Kinchurdy. 

31. At ae Jamaica, Mrs Mary Mackie, 
widow of the late Robert Mackie, —_ 

— 17. At Fraserburgh, in the year of his 
age, Lieutenant William Alex. Green, R. N. 

20. At Naples, the Lady of James Dupre, of 
Wilton Park, Esq. and second daughter of the late 
Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, Bart. 

21 At Guernsey, John Condamine, Esq. late his 
Majesty's Comptroller, or Advocate-General of the 
Royal Court in that island. 

. At Aberdeen, Captain Alex. Stuart, late of 
Leslie House, in the 84th year of his age. 

24 At Paris, Alexander Govan, late sur- 
geon, Dalkeith. 

— At Garliestown, James Nish, Esq. of Bal- 
sarroch. 


25. AtG , in the 90th year of his age, Ro- 
bert Geddes, Esq. 

26. At Ross, John Forbes Aikman, Esq. of Ross 
and Bromelton, in the 86th year of his age. 

— At Culchenna, Mrs Ann Campbell, spouse of 


Dunean Esq. 
27. At Peebles, the Rev. Thomas Leckie, 27 


years minister of the Associate ion there. 

28. At Cray, Catharine daughter 
of Major James Robertson of Cray. 

29. At Calder Bank, Alex. Drummond, Esq. 
late of Jamaica. 

50, At Frankf 
caughter of the Marchioness of Downshire, Ba- 
roness 

Oct. 1. At East Dairy. Richard Shirreff, 

— At Bellaberta, in the county of Berwick, Miss 
Veronica Hogg, youngest hter of the late 
Rev. Robert OF minister of Roxburgh, aged 65. 

— At Noranside, John Mill, Esq. of Noranside. 

2. At Greenlaw House, in the stewartry of 

—In south of France, after a 
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tinguished by the discharge of those du 
exercise of virtues which are 


— At Dunkeld, Mrs D. of Kirkaldy, 

— At his house in Stamford Street, London, in 
the Gith year of his John Rennie, Esq. the 
celeb engineer. r Rennie had been com- 
plaining for some time, but appeared to be reco- 
vering, when, on the morni the 4th curt., he 
suffered a severe relapse, which carried him off the 
same evening at seven o'clock. 

6. At Cunninghamhead, Neil Esq. 
of Cunninghamhead, in the 82d year of his age. 


7. At Whitehaugh, John Seott, Esq. of that 


9. At manse of Deer, the Rev. John Craigie, in 
the Slst year of 


his age. 
4 At Edinburgh, Mr Gifford Cuming, surgeon, 


— At Greenock, John Holmes, Esq. merchant. 

11, At Wellhall, Thomas 

— At Perth, Mr David Marshall of Manchester, 
youngest son of William agg Esq. Perth. 


— At Edinburgh, H Z t son of Mr 
D 


rysdale, 
18. At Belfast, Major Andrew Patison, late of 
the 28th regiment, in which he bravely served 
nearly 24 years, with much credit to himself, in 
many of the ements of the late eventful war— 
latterly of the 8th Royal Veteran Battalion. Du- 
ring the short period he was in that corps he recei- 
ved the thanks of the Lord Lieutenant and Sheriff 
of the county of Perth for his services. He was 
interred by the 31st regiment, in 
fast, with military honours, on the 24th. 

20. At Drylaw, Mrs Ramsay, widow of the late 
William Ramsay, Esq. of Barnton, in the 77th year 


resignation, the infirmities attendan apes 


si ears, and regarding the approach 
death with that calm composure of mind, which 
true religion only can bestow, after a short, but 
severe i » resi her spirit to the God who 


, which will ever be in the recollection 
of her family and friends. Possessing the strong- 
est natural ing, and the soundest judg- 
ment, with the most simplicity of man- 

Mrs Ramsay remarkable, as 


ressure of misfortune; amidst , 
Fides to which human life is liable, whether when 
jest Commoners in 


of the 
ure spirit hristian benev ® 
dolly opploved in administering to the wants of 


— At Avenue, Leith Walk, James Alli- the poor in all the various branches of 
son, sen. in h 102d was Religion was ever considered by 
of G , in Stirlingshire, and a gardener by her as the first of blessings which Heaven hes 
of youn on earth in to mankind, snd the strie} 
first married, he three wives, and lived ciples of int which so dif 
culties till within days of his death, but for 
some time had been unable to walk. His ; Das a habitual peace of y= ‘ 

was very remarkable; and of the of disposition ; and in regarding, ~— 
A life prolong far be- th canth which not have 

a 80 a 
yend the usual term of was di» it te late Mss 
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t © 
+ ae namen pride. ‘To-early formed habits of 
temperance he adhered y through life. Fru. 
| gal, inclustrious, the merit of being 
) ** wise in his day and generation” might be applied 
| to him with much 
Esq. (Perthshire) William M‘Ewan, 
At her house, No. 45, North Frederick-Street, 
; inburg tharles Mackenzie, widow of th 
late Charles Mackenzie, Esq. writer in Edinbur, 
r 
| | | may e | | | 
departed from this world possessing the unfeigned 
esteem and respect of all with whom she was con- 
nected. After a long and useful life, oecupred in 
the strict and conscientious discharge of every wd : 
bich adorn private station. she endured, wit 
well for self-possession on, all trying 
and Lieut.-Colonel ¢ e wa ie 
3. At Cromarty, Mrs Hugh Tulloch, in the 83d _this county, or in the more retired situation w' 
year of her she afterwards occupied as his widow, was ever 
: ~ At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Robertson, relict of seen affordi the most effectual eneouragement 
the late William Smellie, fen, purine. Secretary as the friend 
| to the Royal Society of § Antiquaries, 
author of the Philosophy of Natural History, 
= 


